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HIS volume has been written 
throughout from original sources. 
A complete bibliography of the 
historical material would scarcely 
be possible within the limits of a 
preface. 

The statements concerning the Rtig- 
lish ancestry of General Robert li. Lee 
are based upon researches made by 
members of the Lee family, and set forth in vari- 
ous recent publications. The story of colonial and 
Revolutionary days has been found in a mass of 
material extending from the writings of John Smith, 
founder of Virginia, to the editorial labours of Jus- 
tin Winsor, librarian of the Harvard University. 
The Journals of Congress and of various State legis- 
latures, Force's American Archives, the publications 
of various State historical societies, the Jolms 
Hopkins University Studies, the letters and works 
of Washington, Henry, Jefferson, Madison, Mason, 
Franklin, Hamilton, and John Adams have been 
used, I desire to add a word of special thanks for 
the aid derived from the valuable publications of the 
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Virginia Historical Society, and from the Quarterly 
Magazine issued by the William and Mary College. 
The debates in the Federal Convention, in the State 
Conventions that adopted the Constitution, and 
speeches in Congress extend the list. 

The subsequent social and political history of our 
country, down to the year 1870, has been drawn 
chiefly from the speeches delivered in Cong^'ess, 
from party platforms, and from the bi biographies and 
letters of American statesmen. I must acknowledge 
my indebtedness for much collateral material set 
forth in the series, American CommonwealfJis, and 
in the series, American Statesmen, and in the general 
and special works of Story, Curtis, Schouler, Mc- 
Master, Henry Adams, Roosevelt, John Fiske, Von 
Holst, Rhodes, Benton, Blaine, Cox, Greeley, A. 
H. Stephens, and Jefferson Davis. 

With reference to slaveiy, I may say that I have 
read nearly all the literature, from Uncle Tom's Cabin 
and Wilson’s Slave Power to the most recent biog- 
raphy of William Lloyd Garrison. 

In the discussion of the campaigns of the Army 
of Northern Virginia, the basis of my work has been 
the Official Records of the war. In addition to 
these reports, a large mass of testimony from par- 
ticipants and eye-witnesses is contained in the 
Southern Historical Society Papers and in the four 
volumes entitled Battles and Leaders of the Civil 
War (Century Company). The Campaigns of the 
Civil War (Scribners) contain excellent special 
studies by Federal officers. I have consulted the 
voluminous work of the Comte de Paris and also 
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the biographies of Lincoln, Davis, Seward, J. E. 
Johnston, Stuart, Jackson, Hancock, and other 
Federal and Confederate leaders; likewise the ]\Fc- 
moirs of Grant, Sherman, and Sheridan, and mili- 
tary histories of different Federal corps d'anncc. 
Of special importance among these are the various 
biographies of General Robert E. Lee. 

J desire to express my great appreciation of the 
courtesy of General G. W. Custis Lee, President of 
the Washington and Lee University for valuable 
items of information, and also for permission to use 
the letters and papers of his illustrious father. 

I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to Major 
Jed Hotchkiss, of Staunton, Virginia, of the En- 
gineer Company, Second Corps, Army of Northern 
Virginia, a member of the personal staff of both 
Jackson and Lee. Major Plotchkiss is now en- 
gaged in the work of collecting from veterans of 
the war their personal testimony concerning impor- 
tant events in the campaigns. This information he 
has generously placed at my disposal, and has also 
rendered assistance in reading the proof-sheets. I 
desire also to make acknowledgment of assistance 
rendered by my father-in-law, Judge Beverley Ran- 
dolph Wellford, Jr,, of Richmond, Virginia, formerly 
connected with the War Department of the Southern 
Confederacy. Judge Wellfonl has furnished valua- 
ble suggestions and historical facts, and has also as- 
sisted in the work of examining the proof-sheets. I 
regret that I cannot here mention a host of other 
friends, veterans of the war, who have given me the 
benefit of their personal testimony as eye-witnesses. 
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The account herein given concerning the campaign 
in the Wilderness is, for the most part, a paper 
which I had the honour to read before the Military 
Historical Society of Massachusetts. 

Henrv Alexander White. 

W. 4 SinNGT 0 N AND LeF, UNIVERSITY, 

August 2j, 1807. 
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CHAPTER I. 

BIRTH — FAMILY. 

1642-1807. 

OBERT EDWARD LEE was bom at 
Stratford on the Potomac, in West- 
moreland County, Virginia, January 
19, 1807. This eighth year after the 
passing of Washington saw new 
fierceness added to the commercial warfare between 
England and Napoleon. It witnessed also the rise 
of the war-spirit in the United States in connection 
with President Jefferson's struggle to maintain the 
honour of his Administration against British seizure 
of American seamen. . 

Robert Edward was the third son of Colonel 
Henry Lee and Anne Hill Carter, his second wife; 
the baptismal name of the child was bestowed in 
honour of two scions of the house of Carter. 

Light- Horse Harry " Lee, as a Federalist of the 
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school of General Washington, held himself aloof 
from political affiliation with the sage of Monticcllo. 
When Jefferson assumed the robes of office as Chief 
Magistrate in Washington, Lee withdrew himself 
from the halls of Congress to the shade of his own 
maple-grove in the country of his fathers, where, 
during the first decade of the new century, he bore 
mild sway as the patriarch of a Virginian household. 
There did he often repeat and thcn*mcikc careful 
record of the story of marches and fields of war in 
the Revolutionary days when he himself was the 
chief leader of horse in Washington's armies. 

Stratford, the stately dwelling-place, had become 
the property of Colonel Lee through his marriage 
with the daughter of Philip Ludwell Lee in 1782; 
about 1790 she had passed away, leaving behind her 
a daughter and one son, who bore his father's name, 
Henry Lee, From Thomas Lee, of the third gen- 
eration of Lees in Virginia, this mansion had 
descended to the succeeding heirs in the days of 
King George 11 . The tradition runs that Queen 
Caroline's admiration for the colonial officer led her 
to send a private gift of money to Thomas Lee for 
the construction of a mansion befitting the dignity 
of the President of the colonial Council. Spacious 
were the rooms, and lofty was the ceiling of this 
dwelling of brick; from the platforms laid between 
the chimney towers, the promenader could catch 
glimpses of Virginia's broadest and deepest river. 

Since the early reign of Governor Berkeley, the 
family of Lee had become native to the soil of the 
Old Dominion. Richard Lee, first of his line to 
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cross the seas, was a landholder of Stratford-Laiig- 
ton, in the county of Essex, England, According 
to his own claim, this founder of the Virginian 
house sprang from that line of knights and gentle- 
men bearing the name of Lee who dwelt originally 
in Shropshire. By King James L, in 1620, a mem- 
ber of this Shropshire family was honoured with a 
baronetcy; but, in 1660, the title passed away on the 
death of the second baronet. The Virginian emi- 
grant did not claim descent from these two baronets 
of the Langley branch, but from the collateral and 
younger branch, the Lees of Coton Hall. With 
the Lees of Ditchley he had no affinity; but a 
daughter of the latter house, Eleanor Calvert, be- 
came the wife of John Parke Ciistis, and thus unto 
the wife of Robert Edward was transmitted the 
blood of a separate and distinct family of Lees. 

In the portrait handed down to us, the face of 
the first Richard Lee of Virginia, framed in the of- 
ficial wig of the colonial Councillor, is marked with 
the lines of benevolence and vig(nir. The earliest 
land-grant recorded in his name, bearing the date, 
August 10, 1642, gave him title to one thousand 
acres of territory in Yorke County. To this farm 
on Poropotank Creek he gave the name “ Para- 
dise."’ In November, 1647, member from the 
county of Yorke, Richard Lee took his scat in the 
House of Burgesses at Jamestown. Richard Lee 
was loyal to the family of Stuart; for, in 1650, he 
sailed across the sea to Breda as member of a com- 
mission to invite the second Charles to wear the 
crown in Virginia; and, in 1651, he was styled by 
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Berkeley, Colonel Richard Lee, Esquire, Secretary 
of State for this Colony. But he was also loyal to 
the young democracy cradled in the arms of the 
noble rivers that seek the Chesapeake, for, in 1654, 
when a Dissenter sat in the Governor’s chair, Lee 
was described as faithful and useful to the inter- 
ests of the Commonwealth.” At the time of his 
death, about the year 1663, he held^the office of 
Lieutenant, or Master of the Militia, of the county 
of Westmoreland. Unto his two daughters and five 
sons, then living, this head of the Virginian line 
devised vast tracts of that sun-smitten soil on both 
banks of the Potomac, described by Captain John 
Smith as ” lusty and very rich.” 

Before death claimed him, the father had seen 
two sons, John and Richard, bear away the seals of 
graduation from Oxford University. The mantle of 
family patriarch soon fell to Richard, the second 
son, a diligent reader of books, a busy planter, and 
man of affairs. ” Mt. Pleasant ” on the Potomac 
was his home; there he dwelt in the midst of an 
estate of two thousand acres inherited from his 
father and elder brother John. In 1676, this sec- 
ond Richard was called to fill his father’s former 
position of Councillor, and henceforth he bore the 
title Colonel Richard Lee. When he donned the 
official wig, the smoke was just clearing away from 
that summer of strife known as Bacon’s Rebellion. 
It may have been, in part, his personal friendship 
for Berkeley that led Lee to support the Governor 
in the day of his warfare with Nathaniel Bacon, who 
played the noble role of patriot while Berkeley at- 
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tempted the part of despot. During seven weeks 
Bacon kept Lee shut up in prison. In 1691, Lee’s 
attachment to the house of Stuart held him back, 
for a time, from taking the oath of allegiance to 
William and Mary. Not many years passed, how- 
ever, until Governor Spotswood spoke of Colonel 
Lee as a gentleman of as fair character as any in 
the country for his exact justice, honesty, and unex- 
ceptional loyalty.*’ 

Fifth in order among the sons of the second 
Richard and Laetitia Corbin, his wife, was Thomas 
Lee. The year that saw the birth of George Wash- 
ington, 1732, brought to Thomas the seals of office 
as colonial Councillor. Thomas was not educated 
in England, but received his scholastic training at 
home, under the care of tutors. 

He afterwards became a proficient in the classics 
through his own unaided researches in the library 
at Stratford. In the Council, Thomas Lee was over 
a stout upholder of the Established Church of the 
colony; his voice was against the wide extension of 
the privileges of public worship to the religious Dis- 
senters. In the home of wealth and intellectual 
cultivation maintained at Stratford by Thomas Lee 
and his wife, Hannah Ludwell, six sons were trained 
for large service unto their commonwealth and 
country. Foremost among these was that quartet 
of patriot brothers, Richard Henry, Thomas Lud- 
well, Francis Lightfoot, and Arthur Lee. The 
spirit of democracy was not completely banished 
from the fireside of this Virginian royalist and 
Churchman, who could bequeath to his .sons two 
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hundred and twenty adult negro servants and at the 
same time lay the command upon his executors to 
educate his children in such manner as they think 
fitt, religiously and virtuously, and, if necessary, to 
bind them to any profession or trade, soe that they 
may learn to get their living honestly/' 

A younger brother of Thomas Lee bore the name 
Henry. This Henry Lee was sixth ii> order among 
the sons of the second Richard. Upon a plantation 
in Westmoreland, adjoining his father’s estate, he 
built Lee Hall, and there by the Potomac, in ease 
and quietness, did he dwell with his wife, Mary 
Bland. Three sons blessed this marriage, and to 
the third son were bequeathed the father’s name, 
Henry, and large estates in Prince William and 
Fairfax counties. Concerning this son Henry, the 
patriarch of Lee Hall left behind him this injunc- 
tion: My Will and desire is that my son Henry 

be continued at the College two years from the date 
hereof [1746], and afterwards to be a writer in the 
Secretary's Oflfice, till he be twenty-one years of 
age.” From William and Mary College this scion of 
Lee Hall betook himself to Prince William County, 
and there, at Leesylvania, in 1756, was born the 
eldest son of Henry Lee and Lucy Grymes, his 
wife. This heir-at-law, christened with the name 
of his parent, was afterwards to become famous as 
Light-Horse Harry,” the father of Robert E. Lee. 
The hour of separation from the mother-country 
was now drawing nigh. When the Revolutionary 
programme was outlined by Patrick Henry in ** The 
Parsons’ Cause,” in 1763, wherein he denounced 
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the Establishment as an incumbrance, and denied 
the King’s authority to veto a statute of the colonial 
Assembly, a full-fledged republican party already 
stood behind him, composed of the Dissenters of the 
upland counties of Virginia. The rifles of these Uh 
stermen had enabled Washington to win the Ohio 
Valley from the French and Indians, and the same 
guns were stiil primed on the mountain-top, ready 
to resist the aggressions of King George III. As 
opposed to Grenville’s imperial theory that the col- 
onies were mere trading corporations, to be taxed 
by the English Parliament, this republican party 
advanced the home-rule view that the colonies 
were political communities, self-governing common- 
wealths from their origin, controlled and taxed by 
local parliaments. 

When Patrick Flenry’s voice rang out in opposi- 
tion to the Stamp Act in 1765, claiming for the 
Assembly the charter-right to supremo authority in 
Virginia, his resolutions were passed through the 
House of Burgesses by the republican party against 
the votes of the conservatives from the tide- water 
section. With these stern Calvinists, who held 
that government must be based on compact, many 
of the Potomac planters were in full accord. Among 
the latter were Washington, Mason, Madison, and 
several members of the house of Lee. 

From his early studies in law and government, 
Richard Henry Lee had come forth an ardent repub- 
lican of the type of Hampden and Sidney. This 
son of the royalist, Thomas Lee, stood side by side 
with Patrick Henry in the leadership of the Vir- 
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ginian republicans against the party of the Estab- 
lishment. It was not to William and Mary, the 
stronghold of the Establishment, but to Princeton 
College, the academic centre of the Revolutionary 
party, that Henry Lee of Leesylvania sent the vigor- 
ous young horseman of the household. 

One glimpse of the young Henry Lee, in 1770, 
at the feet of Witherspoon, reveals hijp thus: “He 
is more than strict in his morality, has a fine genius, 
and is diligent.’' In 1773, he bore away the seal of 
graduation from Nassau Hall, and returned to Prince 
William in time to see his father, the County Bur- 
gess for many years past, depart as delegate to the 
Convention, a body that afterwards presided at the 
birth of the independent Commonwealth of Virginia. 

The younger Henry Lee soon laid aside the law 
books which he had set himself to study, and in the 
summer of 1775 began to assist in the work of or- 
ganising and drilling the militia of the colony. This 
preparation for warfare was due to the resolution 
pressed through the Convention of March, 1775, by 
Patrick Henry, with the assistance of Richard Henry 
Lee and other republican leaders. In July, 1775, the 
Committee of Safety, appointed by the Convention, 
assumed complete executive control of the colony ; 
a prominent member of that committee was Thomas 
Ludwell Lee. Virginia was absolutely independent 
now of all external authority. Representatives 
elected by the people exercised complete legis- 
lative, judicial, and executive functions. May, 1776, 
marked the assembling of the fifth and last colonial 
Convention that gave permanence to the republican 
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form of government. In this Convention sat three 
members of the Lee family, Henry of Prince William, 
his brother Richard of Westmoreland, and Thomas 
Ludwell of Stafford. June 29, 1776, was the birth- 
day of the Commonwealth of Virginia, for that day 
added George Mason's Constitution to his previous 
Bill of Rights. The adoption of these instruments 
by the Con\jention, in the name of the sovereign 
people, constituted their formal separation from the 
English Crown. This written Constitution of Vir- 
ginia was, in large part, the model followed by the 
other colonies in the formation of permanent state 
governments. 

At the same time with this Virginia Convention, 
another assembly of delegates from all the colonics 
was in session in Philadelphia, This Congress of 
deputies was clothed only with advisory powers. It 
formed a central committee whose business it was to 
secure concert of action among the colonies through 
a series of recommendations to the different colonial 
legislatures. Among the Virginia deputies were the 
brothers Richard Henry and F'rancis Lightfoot I^ee. 
May 15, 1776, the Williamsburg Convention sent 
commands to the Virginia representatives to secure 
from the Congress a formal announcement of the 
already existing fact that the thirteen colonics were 
independent States. When Richard Henry Lee, on 
June 7, offered a resolution to that effect, every royal 
governor had fled, and the thirteen commonwealths 
were each as sovereign and independent as ever were 
the kingdoms of Holland, Denmark, or Portugal. 
Lee's resolution was adopted by the Congress, July 2, 
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and, two days later, delegates from twelve of the thir- 
teen colonies agreed to Jefferson’s formal Declaration 
of Independence. Authority to vote for the Declara- 
tion had been forwarded to their delegates by all the 
colonial conventions and legislatures, except the 
legislature of New York. Back to those legislatures 
was the Declaration sent for ratification; the formal 
sanction thereof by the thirteen law-making bodies 
at last gave legal character to this great document 
and transformed a committee’s work into a colonial 
compact. 

Wearing a captain’s sword, as the leader of a band 
of volunteer horsemen, Henry Lee the younger en- 
tered the field of war at the call of the Common- 
wealth of Virginia. In April, 1777, Lee presented 
himself for orders at Washington’s headquarters in 
Morristown, New Jersey. The flower of the Ameri- 
can army at that point was composed of riflemen 
from Virginia and Maryland. These patriots, one 
hundred days before Lee’s arrival, had enabled 
Washington to save the cause of the Revolution 
at Trenton and Princeton. Upon the arduous serv- 
ice of scouting and foraging for Washington’s army 
did Lee now enter. Not long did he wait to secure 
the commander’s commendation for ** gallant be- 
haviour ” and for “conduct of exemplary zeal, 
prudence, and braveiy.” Lee kept his men at hot 
work in the days of Brandywine and Germantown. 
During the winter of suffering at Valley Forge he 
was continually astir in bringing bread and beef to 
the starving soldiers. Early in 1778, he was pro- 
moted to the rank of major, and placed in command 
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of a corps of light-armed horsemen. Lee noV^^;^ 
came the eye and the ear of the army ; the daring 
courage which marked the man of swift vigilance 
soon fastened upon him the name of Light- Horse 
Harry Lee. It was Lee who suggested the capt- 
ure of Stony Point, and it was a band of North 
Carolinians who formed Wayne’s head of column in 
the assault ugon that fortress. Three hundred Vir- 
ginians followed Lee in his successful dash against 
Paulus Hook on the Jersey coast, August, 1779. 
In honour of Lee and his Legion in this enterprise, 
the Congress bestowed a medal with warm com- 
mendation of his remarkable prudence, addres.s, 
and bravery.” 

The summer of 1780 brought the darkest hour of 
the Revolution. Cornwallis was sweeping north- 
ward through the Carolinas in order to end the war 
by the subjugation of the South. The people of 
New England were now mending their fishing-nets 
and unfurling the sails of their trading-vessels. 
Virginia was girding herself for the combat; her 
sons stood behind Washington as he watched New 
York; they withstood the British in Carolina, and 
they made ready to keep back the invader from 
their own soil. The victory of King’s Mountain in 
October scattered the cloud of gloom. In Decem- 
ber came Greene to take command of the Southern 
army, and with him came Lieutenant-Colonel Lee 
with his Legion. 

Washington’s opinion of the cavalry leader was set 
forth in the declaration that Lee had ** great resources 
of genius.” Under Greene served Morgan, Will- 
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iam Washington, Marion, Pickens, Sumter, and 
Lee; of the latter Greene declared, No man in the 
progress of the campaign had equal merit/’ In the 
course of that masterly strategy whereby Greene drew 
Cornwallis away from his base into the mountains of 
North Carolina, Lee’s Legion formed the American 
rear-guard. More than a match for the British cav- 
alry leader, Tarleton, was Lee in this long running- 
fight. The skill and daring of the Virginian horse- 
man enabled Greene to unite his two wings for the 
battle at Guilford. In September, 1781, when Wash- 
ington was hurling his army like a thunderbolt from 
the Hudson to the York to secure Cornwallis in the 
toils, Lee and Marion had already led Greene’s 
advance southward, and were now making hot pur- 
suit after Rawdon’s recruits as they scampered into 
Charleston from the last battle in Carolina, at 
Eutaw Springs. The famous trooper celebrated his 
own victories by coming to witness the surrender of 
Cornwallis at Yorktown, and by his marriage to the 
heiress of Stratford the following year. 

Colonel Lee’s ardent support was accorded to the 
Federal Constitution when it was presented to the 
separate States for ratification. His career in the 
field of war had revealed to him the necessity for a 
governmental compact more binding than the old 
Articles of Confederation ; his admiration for Wash- 
ington made him desirous of giving sanction to that 
leader’s work as President of the Convention of 
1787. Richard Henry Lee, made cautious by his 
experience in the Continental Congress, stood in 
the forefront of the opposition to the compact. He 
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affirmed that the proposed Constitution was “dan- 
gerously oligarchic ” in its “ blending of the legis- 
lative powers with the executive.” But Colonel 
Henry Lee spoke and voted in the Convention of 
1788 in company with Madison; the latter won Vir- 
ginia’s sanction for the Constitution on the ground 
that it was only a compact wherein the con- 
tracting parties were “ the people — but not the 
people as composing one great body, but the people 
as composing thirteen sovereignties.” This was 
the view held in all the commonwealths by the 
Federalists, who triumphantly established the new 
league among the States. 

As member of the Virginia Legislature, Colonel 
Lee watched the early sessions of the Federal Con- 
gre.ss. When that body adopted Hamilton’s scheme 
for centralising in Congress the management of 
the finances of the States, the Virginia Assembly 
made protest. Lee was on the committee that form- 
ulated the following declaration: “Your me- 
morialists can find no clause in the Constitution 
authorizing Congress to a.ssume the debts of the 
States.” In this juncture of affairs Lee wrote to 
Madison: “To disunite is dreadful to my mind; 
but, dreadful as it is, I consider it a lesser evil than 
Union on the present conditions.” 

In 1792, when Lee entered upon his three years’ 
tenure of office as Governor of Virginia, the political 
differences between Hamilton and Jefferson in the 
Cabinet had assumed the form of personal hostility. 
As Jefferson withdrew to wave the magician’s wand 
from Monticello and call into exi.stence the Re- 
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publican-Democratic party, Colonel Lee drew him- 
self into closer political sympathy with the Fed- 
eralists. When the farmers of Western Pennsylvania 
raised an insurrection against Hamilton's direct tax 
on whiskey, it was Lee whom Washington sent 
against them as commander of the militia; but the 
rioters were suppressed without the shedding of 
blood. 

In the crisis of party warfare that marked the 
close of the century, Lee played his part as a zeal- 
ous Federalist. Talleyrand's insult to the envoys 
of President Adams in 1798 aroused the wrath of the 
American people and swept the Federal Administra- 
tion into active preparations for war with France. Lee 
was given commission in the army as Major-General. 
Adams and his Federalist followers rode upon the 
whirlwind ...and directed the storm. Against the 
•foreigners* who held positions as editors and leaders 
of the republican party, they passed through Con- 
gress the Alien and Sedition laws. In opposition to 
these two measures that lodged great personal power 
in the hands of the President, vigorous protests 
came from the legislatures of Kentucky and Vir- 
ginia, drafted by Jefferson and Madison. They 
declared the Constitution to be a compact formed 
by the different States as integral parties ; they fur- 
ther denounced the Alien and Sedition laws as vio- 
lations of the compact, with a dangerous tendency 
toward consolidation. The Virginia resolutions, 
however, were passed against the voice of Colonel 
Henry Lee, who denied that these Congressional 
statutes were breaches of the Constitution, In 
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1799, Lee was elected to Congress on the Federalist 
platform. His friendship for Washington rendered 
him hostile to Jefferson, and the only ground on 
which the enemies of Jefferson could stand was 
Federalism. Washington made use of his own 
great personal influence among the Potomac plant- 
ers to secure Lee’s election as their representative'. 
When the n^ws reached Congress that the sage 
of Mount Vernon had passed away, it was Lee 
who prepared the resolution referring to him as 

The man first in war, first in peace, and first 
in the hearts of his fellow-citizens.” Upon Col- 
onel Lee was laid the task of delivering before 
Congress a formal oration on the character of Wash- 
ington, and in the performance of this labour of 
love he manifested ” distinguished powers of elo- 
quence.” 

But the doom of Federalism was at hand. The 
Virginia and Kentucky resolutions became the slo- 
gan of the democracy. The P'ederalists had sought 
to concentrate authority in the hands of an oli- 
garchy, and now the masses of the people began 
flocking to Jefferson’s standard. Dissensions split 
the Federalist party in twain; the Presidential elec- 
tion in 1800 was thrown into the House of Repre- 
sentatives, where the votes of ten States out of 
sixteen gave the office to Jefferson. So intense was 
Lee’s antipathy to the republican leader that he 
cast his vote from beginning to end of the contest 
for Aaron Burr. When Jefferson and his party, in 
1801, entered upon their long voyage of supremacy, 
with the compact theory nailed to the masthead as 
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the rule of Constitutional interpretation, Colonel 
Lee retired from the field of politics, and sought 
repose beneath the trees, by the still waters of 
Stratford on the Potomac. 

The planting of fields and the gathering of har- 
vests were engaging the warrior’s care when the 
home was made glad in 1807 by the birth of the 
soldier-child, Robert. From Shirley^ on the lower 
James River, to Stratford had Colonel Lee brought 
as wife the eldest daughter of Charles Carter and 
Anne Moore Carter. The eldest male heir of the 
fourth generation of the house of Carter in Virginia 
was this Charles Carter of Shirley. He passed from 
earth in the summer before the advent of his illus- 
trious grandchild, Robert E. Lee. 

Among the papers of his daughter, the wife of 
Colonel Henry Lee, was found this obituary testi- 
monial to Charles Carter: “ His long life was spent 
in the tranquillity of domestic enjoyments. From 
the mansion of hospitality his immense wealth 
flowed like silent streams, enlivening and refreshing 
every object around. In fulfilling the duties of his 
station, he proved himself to be an Israelite indeed, 
in whom there was no guile.’' 

When we trace the Carter line backward from 
Charles of the fourth generation, we find his father, 
John Carter, eldest son of the house, becoming the 
master of the Shirley plantation through marriage 
with the heiress, Elizabeth Hill. This John was 
son of Robert Carter of Lancaster, familiarly known 
as “ King Carter ” of the realm of the upper Rap- 
pahannock River; Robert’s father was the emigrant 
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John who sat as member of the Virginia House of 
Burgesses as early as 1649. King Carter ” played 
his part in the public service as Speaker of the Bur- 
gesses, Rector of William and Mary College, and 
Governor of the Colony of Virginia. A large stone 
in former time stood at the east end of Christ 
Church in Lancaster County to speak of him as 

An honourable man, who by noble endowments 
and pure morals gave lustre to his gentle birth 
. , . Possessed of ample wealth, blamelessly 

acquired, he built and endowed, at his own ex- 
pense, this sacred edifice, — a signal monument of 
his piety toward God. lie furnished it richly. 
Entertaining his friends kindly, he was neither a 
prodigal nor a parsimonious host.’’ It was the 
daughter of this house of Carter who became the 
mother of Robert E. Lee, and her prayers with her 
tender admonitions were the forces that cast his 
growing character in that mould of noble self-control 
that made the child the father of the man. 

In the days of Robert E. Lee’s early childhood 

the leadership among all the States of the Federal 

Union was held by Virginia. In population, in 

wealth, and in political prestige she stood like a 

tower above the other commonwealths; in law and 

in politics she was furnishing leaders to other ^States; 

new commonwealths were growing up within her 

former domain, and the Ulstermen from her Alle- 

ghanies, a race regarded by Jefferson as the basis of 

an everlasting democracy, were reaching out brawny 

arms to conquer and organise the Southwest. In 

Virginia was intrenched the Jeffersonian Democracy 
2 
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that was now shaping the home and foreign policy 
of the United States. But ere the child at Strat- 
ford had learned the art of speech, the sky grew 
dark with the cloud of approaching war with Eng- 
land. Little more than five months had passed over 
his head, when his opening ears may have heard, 
perhaps, the sound of heavy guns rolling up the 
Potomac from the capes that form the gateway to 
the Chesapeake. The wrath of the people of the 
United States was kindled into flame by the broad- 
sides poured from the guns of the British frigate 
Leopard^ without provocation, into the American 
vessel Chesapeake^ June 22, 1807. When Jefferson’s 
party in the following December passed the Em- 
bargo Act, cutting off all commercial intercourse 
with foreign ports, as the only mode of public de- 
fence, short of war, against English aggression, the 
New England Federalists at once rushed into fiercer 
opposition to Jefferson's Administration. The Fed- 
eralists of Virginia and South Carolina cast them- 
selves into the bosom of the Republican-Democratic 
party, or like Light-Horse Harry " Lee, retired to 
the quietude of plantation-life. But Lee was not 
ready to join the active Opposition party. While he 
busied himself in writing, Jlfemotrs of the War in the 
Southern Department of the United States, that cam- 
paign which brought independence to all the States 
nearly three decades before, Lee kept watch upon 
the course of public events, and was ready to buckle 
on the sword and take his place among his own 
people. Long before had Colonel Lee given ex- 
pression to the following sentiment, which con- 
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tinued to glow within him to the end of life: “No 
consideration on earth could induce me to act a 
part, however gratifying to me, which could be con- 
strued into disregard or forgetfulness of this Com- 
monwealth.” 






CHAPTER 11. 

EDUCATION — MARRIAGE — EARLY SERVICE IN THE 
ARMY. 

1811-1846. 

O the quiet town of Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia, in the year 18 ii, came Colonel 
Lee with his family. The schools 
there available for the children drew 
the old soldier away from the scenes 
of plantation life at Stratford. An epoch-making 
scene in the governmental drama was soon to burst 
upon his view. The child of four years, Robert, in 
the house on Cameron Street, near Christ Church, 
could not yet understand the political situation, but 
with eager interest did the father keep watch upon 
events in the Capital. 

Just across the Potomac from Alexandria sat 
James Madison in the President's chair. Into the 
Capitol in the autumn of the year 1811 came the 
Twelfth Congress to consider the grievances against 
England, grievances that had burdened the people 
of our country for twenty years. At the head of 
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the Republiain-Dcmocratic party in the House 
stood now two young men from the South, John 
C. Calhoun and Henry Clay. They were filled with 
the spirit of patriotism; they were burning with the 
desire to maintain the honour of the United States 
against foreign aggression. These leaders inaugu- 
rated a vigorous policy toward the haughty mistress 
of the sea, and^ succeeded in carrying a declaration 
of war against England, June icS, i8i2. The ()])- 
position was composed of the ancient Federalists, 
assisted by John Randolph of Virginia. The news 
of war was greeted in New England with the toll- 
ing of bells, despite the fact that England had 
forcibly impressed into her navy more than four 
thousand American seamen. Some of the Eastern 
States carried their Opposition policy to the extent 
of nullifying the Acts of Congress, and, in 1814, 
delegates from these commonwealths assembled in 
the Hartford Convention to give serious considera- 
tion to the policy of secession from the Federal 
Union. 

But the Federalism of “ Idght-llorse Harry '' 
Lee was not of this extreme Opposition type. 
The friend of Washington could not bestow his 
sympathies upon England in the day of her attack 
upon our merchant-marine. Nor could Lee forget 
the battle in behalf of the Federal Constitution, 
wherein he had touched elbows with Madison. 

Our friendly sympathies never lost their force,’' 
said Madison afterwards concerning Lee. A com- 
mission as Major-General in the army in Canada was 
the President's tribute to Lee's skill and loyalty. 
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The latter prepared to draw sword in his country's 
behalf, but grievous disaster came to him through 
chivalrous aid offered in defence of a personal friend. 
Hanson, the editor of a Federalist paper in Balti- 
more, had heaped bitter words upon the Adminis- 
tration and the war-measure of Congress. 1 1 is 
attacks stirred up the Republicans of Baltimore to 
fierce anger. The evening of June 20, 1812, saw 
Hanson’s press and printing-house destroyed by a 
mob. Lee made a journey to Baltimore and there 
found Hanson preparing to issue the paper, printed 
now in Georgetown and forwarded. Hanson made 
a fortress of his house, and boldly announced that he 
would assert the freedom of the press. About twenty 
friends stood with him as garrison to the stronghold. 
Among these were General Lingan and Colonel 
Lee. July 27th, the mob stationed a cannon in 
front of the building, and the beleaguered garrison 
surrendered to the Mayor. The jail building wherein 
they took refuge was attacked the following night ; 
the doors were beaten down in the fierce struggle 
that ensued. General Lingan was slain and Colonel 
Lee received the wounds that, six years later, 
terminated his life. Through the agency of 
President Madison, he was enabled to reach Bar- 
badoes in the summer of 1813, and in the West 
Indies he lingered until February, 1818. The cli- 
mate of these islands revived his waning strength. 
In the midst of great sufferings he continued to 
write with regularity to his son Charles Carter Lee, 
then at Harvard. These letters are full of tender 
affection for his wife and children; they contain 
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repeated injunctions to his eldest son to “ cherish 
truth and abhor deception/' He advised the read- 
ing of history and ethical authors of unrivalled 
character/' Of John Locke he said: ‘'Do not 
only study, but consult him as the Grecians did the 
Delphic oracle." Francis Ikicon he described as 
" wonderfully instructive; tliou^i^h of cowardl)% des- 
picable character/* Among the Englisli poets, he 
gave the palm^ to Pope: " He is worthy of uni- 
versal applause, far superior to Milton, as his Iliad 
compared with Paradise Lost eviticcs/* 

As a writer of tragedy, Lee placed Soj^hocles 
upon the same plane with Shakespeare. Of Lucre- 
tius, the Roman poet, he made this affirmation: 
“ If I had not partly read him, I never could have 
believed there ever lived a man who was in judg- 
ment an atheist." 

The military hero he termed the “ most useless " 
member of the human race, " except when the 
safety of a nation demands his saving arm." Such 
heroes as Alexander and Cmsar he admired for 
" mental excellency,*' but could not “ applaud the 
object for which they wasted human life/* Hence, 
his three heroes were Hannibal, I'rederick the Great 
Wellington; Hannibal he described as “ first of 
antiquity in cabinet and field." 

In the last letter of all, he thus summed up his 
creed : 

“My dear Carter, what is happiness? Hoc opus, hk labor est? 
Peace of mind based on piety to Almighty God, unconscious inno- 
cence of conduct, with good-wjll to man ; health of body, health of 
mind, with prosperity in our vocation ; a sweet, affectionate wife ; 
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mens sana in corpore sano j children devoted to truth, honour, right, 
and utility, with love and respect to their parents ; and faithful and 
w'arm-hearted friends, in a country politically and religiously free 
this is my definition.” 


After long suffering the dying man turned his 
face homeward. But his strength bore him up only 
until he reached Cumberland Island on the coast of 
Georgia. There were his last hours soothed by the 
daughter of his old commander, General Greene; 
there did he enter into rest, March 25, 1818, and there 
do the magnolias still stand guard over his grave. 

The love of the father in affliction turned often 
to his son Robert. To Carter he wrote a year be- 
fore his death: “ Robert was always good, and will 
be confirmed in his happy turn of mind by his 
ever-watchful and affectionate mother. Does he 
strengthen his native tendency ? ” To that mother, 
now an invalid in Alexandria, was Robert left as the 
only guardian. Full of all gentleness and tender- 
ness was Anne Carter Lee; full of all thoughtful- 
ness and devotion was the young son of eleven 
summers, whp became the head of the household 
when his father died. The elder brother Carter 
was still at Harvard ; Sidney Smith Lee had entered 
the navy; one sister was an invalid in Philadelphia, 
and the other was younger still than Robert. A 
man’s part in life was thus assigned to the boy, and 
nobly did he bear himself. The Alexandria Academy 
furnished ample instruction for mind and morals. 
But the moulding hand of the mother was giving 
shape to that moral character which stands yet in 
our annals unrivalled for earnestness and self-sacri- 
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ficc. The domestic duties connected with the house 
were laid upon him; the office of chief nurse was 
his. Thus did the lives of mother and son approach 
the parting of the ways, when they ini^ht no lon^*cr 
meet their duties with hand resting in hand. The 
young man’s heart turned toward his father’s call- 
ing, and it was decided that he should seek admit- 
tance to the Militaiy Academy at West Point. 

To acquire ^he necessary mathematical training 
he spent one winter at the school of Benjamin Ilal- 
lowell in Alexandria. Concerning those days of 
preparation, Mr. Hallowell has thus left testimony: 

“He was a most exemplary student in every respect. Ho was 
never behind-tinie at his studies ; never failed in a single recitation ; 
was ])erfectly oliservant of tlie rules an<I regulations of the institu- 
tion , was gentlemanly, unobtrusive, and respectful in all his de- 
portment to teachers and his iellow-sliidents. His specialty was 
iinislung up. He imparted a finish ami a neatness, as he proceeded, 
to eveiytliing he undertook.” 

The diagrams which he drew on a slate in the 
study of conic sections were made eacli one with as 
much accuracy and finish, lettering and all, as if it 
were to be engraved and printed.” Another side 
of his character is revealed to us in the home-life of 
those last months with his mother. At twelve 
o’clock each day he hastened from the school-room 
to her side. In his arms he bore her to the cush- 
ions of the carriage, and sought ever to cheer her 
during the drive. He nursed her night and day. 
If Robert left the room, .she kept her eyes on the 
door till he returned.” The hours of watching 
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grew longer after he entered West Point in 1825. 
Each summer he hastened from the Hudson to 
Alexandria, in the uniform of grey adorned with 
white bullet-buttons. During his entire cadet life 
the mother was still spared to watch his growth in 
beauty of person and in winsomeness of manner, as 
he continued to increase, if possible, in depth of 
moral character. 

No breach of discipline nor any rfeglect of duty 
was ever charged against him during his years of study 
in the Academy. No unbecoming word ever fell 
from his lips; but speech and action indicated always 
that he lived as under his great Taskmaster’s eye. He 
attained the position of adjutant of battalion, and 
was graduated second in his class. Manliness, true 
and noble, was stamped upon the form and the face of 
the second lieutenant of engineers who hastened to 
the waiting mother at the close of his four years’ 
course. She was granted only time to smile upon 
him with'-a mother’s pride in her best-beloved child. 
In July, 1829, she passed away. 

On Virginia’s coast, in the construction of the 
military defences of Hampton Roads was Lieuten- 
ant Lee’s first service rendered to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It was fitting that Virginia should receive 
benefit from his first labours, for more than their 
due share had the people of the Southern States 
contributed to furnish Lee the training offered at 
the Military Academy. For the most part, it was 
tax-money from the South that had reared and 
equipped the halls at West Point ; even in the third 
decade of this century Southern commerce was fur- 
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Marriage. 

nibhing sixteen and a half millions of the twenty- 
three million dollars revenue gathered for the use of 
the Federal Government. 

The evening of June 30, 1831, marked the union 
in marriage of Robert E. Lee with Mary Randolph 
Custis, daughter of George Washington Parke Cus- 
tis, and great-granddaughter of Martha Custis, the 
wife of General Washington. On the Virginia bank 
of the PotomSc stood Arlington, the home of the 
Custis household, uplifted on stately Doric pillars. 
At the base of the lofty bluff in front of the man- 
sion swept the broad river; from the porch could 
the observer watcli the stream disappear toward 
Alexandria in the distance, while just across the 
water could one look down upon the city of Wash- 
ington and her massive Hall .of Legislation. Unto 
this home had Mr. Custis removed his family from 
Mount Vernon in 1802. As the seat of generous 
hospitality was Arlington known under the rc^giric 
established by the heads of the Custis line. Mary 
Custis was the only surviving child when she 
gave her hand to the talented young lieutenant. 
The wedding-scene was enacted before the house- 
hold altar. The portraits and relics brought as a 
heritage from Mount Vernon bore witness from the 
walls to the sacred ceremonial in the right-hand 
drawing-room. Never upon any man of spirit more 
high and rare, '' and true to truth and brave for 
truth,'* nor upon a woman of queenlier grace, of 
loftier mould, had those Washington memorials 
looked down, than the bridal pair which they saw 
that night in June at Arlington, 
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Six fair bridesmaids and attendant groomsmen 
formed the inner circle around the contracting pair. 
A band of relatives and friends looked on while the 
ritual of the Episcopal Church declared them man 
and wife. Then followed the festivities, in which 
the colony of Africans had bountiful share. Faith- 
ful to every vow in the coming days of peace did 
this couple remain; faithful throughout the time of 
terror from war, and faithful even unto death. 

Through the marriage with the heiress of Arling- 
ton was Robert E. Lee ultimately ushered into the 
position of patriarch over Virginian plantations and 
their adherent servants, Arlington itself and the 
White House farms on the Pamunkey River. This 
same year, 1831, saw the beginning of the Abo- 
litionist assault, under Garrison's leadership, against 
the institution of slavery in the Southern States. 
Mr. Custis himself was a believer in gradual emanci- 
pation, and left provision in his will that his servants 
should become freedmen a certain number of years 
after his own demise. As executor, Robert E. Lee 
carried out that provision to the very letter, and, in 
1862, sent these manumitted servants with passes 
through his own military lines into the Northern 
States. Throughout life he was the gentlest and 
most indulgent of masters to his African retainers. 
We are told that one of the earliest duties laid 
upon himself by the young commissioned officer 
was to take his mother's negro coachman, a con- 
sumptive, to the mild climate of Georgia, and there 
to provide tender nursing until the end came. 

From 1829 until the outbreak of the Mexican War 
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in 1846, Lee passed his days in the quiet labours 
that fall to the lot of an army engineer. When we 
look into the details of his work and the faithfulness 
shown in its performance, we see the growing great- 
ness of the man. Devotion to his public duties was 
the foremost characteristic of the official; strong 
affection for his family shone in all his words and 
deeds. The care and exactness of the early school- 
days marked his attention to the minute and seem- 
ingly unessential parts of his hibour. lie loved 
children and young people; he was modest and un- 
affected in forming estimates of his own capacity. 
A quiet humour and hidden satire gave zest and 
colouring to his correspondence and familiar inter- 
course with friends. 

Until 1834, Lee remained at Hampton Roads. 
Then, as assistant to the chief engineer of the army, 
he was busy with ofRce-work in Washington until 
1837. During this period he dwelt at Arlington, 
and his handsome figure drew much attention as 
the gallant horseman passed daily along Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. In the summer of 1837, Lee was 
placed in charge of the work of improving the navi- 
gation of the Mississippi River at St. Louis. In 
the following year he was advanced to the grade of 
Captain of Engineers, In this first period of pro- 
longed absence from his family and his Virginia 
friends, we find him beginning to write those letters 
that lay bare the deep affection burning in the heart 
of the husband, the fathe- and the friend. To a 
cousin, in 1838, he wrote >ncerning the coat-of- 
arms of the Lee family, and assigned as reason for 
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the inquiry: “ I begin in my old age to feci a little 
curiosity relative to my forefathers.” At the same 
time he declared that he was ” on the lookout for 
that stream of gold that was to ascend the Missis- 
sippi, tied up in silk-net purses ! It would be a 
pretty sight, but the tide has not yet made up 
here.” 

To his wife, then at Arlington with her three 
childien, George W. Custis, Mary Custis, and Will- 
iam Henry Fitzhugh, he wrote as follows in 1839: 

“You do not know how miicli T have missed you and the dear 
children, my dear Maiy. To be alone in a ciowd is very solitary. 
In the woods T feel sympathy with the trees and birds, in whose 
company I take delight, but experience no interest in a strange 
crowd. I hope you are all well and will continue so, and therefore 
must again urge upon you to be very x^iudent and careful of those 
dear children. If I could only get a squeeze at that little fellow 
turning up his sweet mouth to ‘ Keese Baba.’ You must not let him 
run wild in my absence, and will have to exercise firm authoiity over 
all of them. This will not require severity or even strictness, but 
constant attention and an unwaveiing course. Mildness and for- 
bearance, tempered by firmness and judgment, will strengthen their 
affection for you, while it will maintain your control over them.” 

In 1839, chief engineer offered Lee a position 
as instructor at West Point in the proposed work of 
building up a skilled corps of sappers and miners for 
the army. But Lee, in a most courteous reply, 
begged permission to leave the position to abler 
hands” because of an apprehension of being un- 
able to realise your expectations.” To a friend 
concerning the same theme he confesses his lack of 

“ The taste and peculiar zeal which the situation requiies ; nor can 
I see what qualifications I possess that render me more fit for this 
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duty than others, or that in the least would counterbalance the want of 
those that I have mentioned. My attention has never been directly 
given to this bianch of the profession, though I presume (unless I am 
too old to learn) a suhicient knowledge of it might in a short time be 
attained, and the opportunity which you hint at of becoming ac- 
quainted with the practice of the European schools, besides that of 
learning other matters, I confess, would be veiy agreeable. But 
there is an ait in impaitmg this knowledge, and in making a subject 
agreeable to those that learn, which 1 have never found that I 
possessed.” ^ 

In 1841, \vc find Captain Lee in military charge 
of New York Harbour, with headquarters at Fort 
Hamilton, There he remained until the war with 
Mexico, in 1846, called him to the field of battle, 

1 1 is work in the harbour kept him continuously 
busy. He declined to act as executor of the Car- 
ter estate because lack of time would render him 
guilty of injustice to the legatees.’' Further he 
said: My private affairs have suffered ever since I 

have been in the army from the impracticability of my 
attending to them. I am at no time master of my 
movements, and my whole time is engrossed by my 
duties.” General Henry J. Hunt has borne testi- 
mony that Lee was then ” as fine-looking a man as 
one would wish to see, of perfect figure and strik- 
ingly handsome. Quiet and dignified in manner, of 
cheerful disposition, always pleasant and considerate, 
fe|e seemed to me the perfect type of a gentleman.” 
BLUL. his brother Carter, August 17, 1843, 

ssage: . . . I can be content to be 

the knowledge of being able to pay my 
that no one has a just claim upon me that 
peet. But I cannot bear to enter into en- 
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gagements without the certainty of being able to 
fulfil them.” Concerning the proposed increa.se of 
the army, he thus expressed himself in June, 1845 • 


“In the event of war with any foreign government I would desire 
to be brought into active service in the field with as high a rank in 
the regular army as I could obtain, and if that could not be accom^ 
plished without leaving the Corps of Engineeis I should then desiie 
a transfer to some other bianch of the service an^l would prefer the 
artillery. I would, however, accept no situation under the rank of 
field-officer. ” 


Crowded with high purposes, with work and with 
study were these early years of Robert E. Lee. A 
grave dignity marked his bearing. Strong passion 
dwelt within him, but it was kept well under con- 
trol; humour would ofttimes breakthrough the out- 
ward reserve, and then was the soldier genial and 
his conversation charming. General Meigs gives us 
a glimpse of Lee during the engineering days on the 
Mississippi as A man then in the vigour of youth- 
ful strength, with a noble and commanding presence, 
and an admirable, graceful, and athletic figure. He 
was one with whom nobody ever wished or ventured 
to take a liberty, though kind and generous to his 
subordinates, admired by all women and respected 
by all men. He was the model of a soldier and the 
beau ideal of a Christian man.’' 




CHAPTER III. 

THE MEXICAN WAR — WEST POINT — SERVICE ON 
THE FRONTIER. 


1846-^1859. 

N the year 1845, Commonwealth 
of Texas brought into the Federal 
Union her dispute with Mexico con- 
cerning the true western boundary of 
the Lone Star State. In 1821, 
Mexico had revolted from Spain and organised a 
republic; Texas was one of the provinces of this 
confederation. The great multitude of home-build- 
ers moving westward from the Ohio and Mississippi 
valleys, composed chiefly of Ulstermen, at once 
swarmed into the Texan plains, and established 
themselves upon lands granted by the Mexican gov- 
ernment. Under the leadership of Houston, the 
Virginian, these colonists threw off the sovereignty 
of Mexico by the victory of San Jacinto, and formed 
the independent Republic of Texas in 1836. The 
following year saw the recognition of this Republic 
by the United States, and some European king- 
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doms. A treaty proposing the annexation of Texas 
to the Federal Union was rejected by the United 
States Senate in 1844. In the Presidential campaign 
of that year, the leading issue between the Demo- 
cratic and Whig parties was the admission of Texas 
into the Union. The Democrats secured the victory 
on the platform of annexation, and a joint resolution 
of both houses of Congress ushered Texas into the 
Federal household. 

The United States supported the State of Texas 
in the claim that her true western boundary was the 
Rio Grande. This river formed the limit of the 
district named Texas, as a part of the Louisiana ter- 
ritory sold by Spain in 1800 and by France in 1803. 
But Mexico warned the United States not to attempt 
to establish jurisdiction west of the Nueces River. 
This stream marked the limit of actual American 
occupation. 

Without consulting Congress, President Polk 
ordered General Taylor to lead an army across the 
Nueces to hold the country as far as the Rio Grande. 
The Mexicans crossed this river and attacked Taylor 
at Palo Alto and at Resaca de la Palma. Taylor 
drove the Mexicans in rout, followed in pursuit and 
captured Matamoras, a town on the western bank of 
the Rio Grande. Polk then declared to Congress, 
May 1 1, 1846, that a state of war already existed 
'' by the act of Mexico herself.’’ Congress was in 
sympathy with the President’s action, and war was 
formally recognised. 

This action was a response to the war-spirit ablaze 
in the West, which was due to the lust for land that 
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characterised the Western colonists of that heroic 
age, and to race hatred against the Mexicans. This 
hatred was deepened by the ciy of the Texans for 
help against their oppressors, A desire to thwart 
England in her supposed design of gaining control of 
Texas led many to demand the invasion of the region 
west of the Nueces. Some of the Southern leaders 
were anxious to secure prospective States in order to 
maintain Democratic control of the Senate, although 
Calhoun was stoutly opposed to all aggression. 
These various motives brought about the popular 
clamour for war, Roosevelt declares {Life of Benton, 
p, 174) that slavery had very little to do with the 
Western aggressions on Mexican territory.'^ Far 
less had it to do with the invasion of 1846, but to 
this matter we shall refer again. As leaders of the 
demand for battle on Mexican soil, the people of 
the West were far in advance of the people of the 
Southern Atlantic States. From these two parts 
of our country, the greater part of the volunteer 
army was enlisted. Two-thirds of all the American 
soldiers engaged came from the Southern States. 

In September, 1846, General Taylor planted his 
flag on the fortifications of Monterey, nineteen miles 
south-west of the Rio Grande. On the plateau of 
Buena Vista, February 22 and 23, 1847, Santa 
Anna with twelve thousand soldiers assailed Tay- 
lor*s army of fifty-two hundred. All of Taylor’s 
infantry and four-fifths of his cavalry were volun- 
teers and most of them had never been under fire. 
The splendid courage of the men from the Missis- 
sippi valley gave Taylor complete victory. Santa 
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Anna withdrew to the defence of his Capital which 
was now threatened from the direction of Vera Cruz 
by General Scott. 

In the band of twelve thousand American soldiers 
wlio ^^athcred around the old Spanish walled town 
of Vera Cruz in March, 1847, Robert E. Lee, 
Captain of Engineers. He was a member of Gene- 
ral Scott’s military staff. At Arlington he had left 
the beloved wife and seven children with his prayers 
and blessings. “I, therefore, trust . . , that 

this is the last time I shall be absent from you dur- 
ing my life,*’ was a message sent back to the home- 
circle. Before the arrival in front of Vera Cruz, Lee 
sent these injunctions to his two eldest sons: 


I was much gratified to hear of your progress at school, and hope 
that you will continue to advance, and that I shall have the happiness 
of finding you much improved in all your studies on my return. I 
shall not feel my long separation from you, if I find that my alisence 
has been of no injury to you, and that you have both grown in good- 
ness and knowledge, as well as stature. But, ah ! how much I will 
suffer on my return if the reverse has occuired. You enter all my 
thoughts, into all my piayers ; and on you, in pait, will depend 
whether I shall be happy or miserable, as you know how much I 
love you. You must do all in your power to save me from pain. 
. . . Tell Rob he must think of me very often, be a good boy, 

and always love papa.” 


With the assistance of Lieutenants Beauregard 
and Tower, Captain Lee arranged the batteries 
whose firing compelled the surrender of Vera Cruz 
within seven days. One of the American guns was 
served by Captain Leeks brother, Lieutenant Syd- 
ney Smith Lee, of the navy: “ No matter where I 
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turned,” wrote Lee, my eyes reverted to him, 
and I stood by his gun whenever I was not wanted 
elsewhere. Oh’ I felt awfully, and am at a loss 
what I should have done had he been cut down 
before me. I thank God that he was saved. He 
preserved his usual cheerfulness, and I could sec his 
white teeth through all the smoke and din of the 
fire.” Concerning the filing ai;ainst the fortress, 
Lee wrote: ” The shells thrown from our battery 
were constant and regular discharges, so beautiful 
in their flight and so destructive in their fall. It 
was awful! My heart bled for the inhabitants. 
The soldiers I did not care so much for, but it was 
terrible to think of the women and children.” 

The middle of April, 1847, ‘"^‘tw General Scott’s 
army upon the march of over tu^o hundred miles 
north-westward to the city of Mexico. In the pass 
of Cerro Gordo, Santa Anna massed his army to 
give battle. Lee was sent forward by General Scott 
to make reconnaissances along the front and around 
the left of the Mexican position as far as tlic Jalapa 
road. Upon the report made by Lee, Scott’s plan 
of battle was based. Lee in person guided the 
storming party under Riley and Shields that turned 
and routed the Mexican left, cut off the Mexican 
right from retreat and compelled its surrender. 
General Scott thus made mention of Captain Lee: 
” This officer was again indefatigable during these 
operations, in reconnaissances as daring as laborious, 
and of the utmost value. Nor was he less conspicu- 
ous in planting batteries and in conducting columns 
to their .stations under the heavy fire of the enemy.” 
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To his eldest son, Lee wrote as follows after the 
battle : 

“ I thought of you, my dear Custis, on the i8th, in the battle, 
and wondeied, when the musket balls and grape were whistling 
over my head in a perfect shower, where I could put you, if with 
me, to be safe. I truly thankful that you were at school, I hope 
learning to be good and %\ise. You have no idea what a horrible 
sight a battlefield is.” 

The fearful sights and sounds of the place of carn- 
age lingered in Lee’s memory as the source of a 
personal grief. The one note of the after-scene 
that continued to sound in his ear was the plaintive 
tone of a little Mexican girl whom he found bend- 
ing over a wounded drummer-boy. Lee longed to 
escape these horrors. From the next camp he 
wrptc to his wife concerning Jalapa as “the most 
beautiful country I have seen in Mexico, and will 
compare with any I have seen elsewhere. I wish it 
was in the United States, and that I was located 
with you and the children around me in one of its 
rich bright valleys,” 

Early in August, Scott’s army of ten thousand 
effectives advanced from Puebla upon Mexico, with 
the engineer company at the head oh the column. 
At Ayotla, near the northern shore of Lake Chaleo, 
Scott’s camp was pitched, and reconnaissance was 
begun. Lee was the leader of the band of engin- 
neers who made investigation of the Mexican posi- 
tion. It was at length decided to turn the right 
flank of the Mexican defences. Therefore, the 
American army was moved along the highway skirt- 
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insT the southern shore of Chaleo until it reached 
San Augustin. This town was at the foot of the 
mountains, twelve miles south of the city of Mexico, 
and it now became the base of operations in the 
attempt to take the Capital. The strategic move- 
ment by which the Mexican line of defences were 
thus assailed on the right flank and overwhelmed, 
was very largely due to the advice offered to the 
commanding general by Captain Lee. 

The city of Mexico rests in a valley of elliptical 
shape, seven thousand five hundred feet above the 
sea level. In the valley are five lakes. The two 
smallest lie north of the city; Texcoco is east of the 
city; Xochimilco and Chaleo lie toward the south- 
east, During the winter months, the valley is 
partly submerged by water; hence the approach to 
the city is made on seven high causeways bordered 
by deep ditches. Toward the east and south the 
Mexicans had erected strong fortifications com- 
manding these narrow approaches. The causeway 
from San Augustin to Mexico was high and broad, 
and, three miles in advance, was fortified at San 
Antonio. West of the San Augustin causeway two 
parallel roads ran toward Mexico. Padierna, or 
Contreras, four miles due west of San Augustin, was 
the key to these two highways. 

Lee and Beauregard were sent, August i8th, to 
reconnoitre the position of Contreras. They had to 
cross a vast field of lava or volcanic rock, of broken 
and uneven surface, called the Pedrigal. A few 
footpaths were tlic only roads over this rough field 
of sharp ridges and deep fissures. The movement 
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of the next day upon Contreras was under Lee’s 
personal direction. It was he who planned the 
attack and guided the troops to victory. 

From San Augustin, on the morning of August 
19th, Lee hastened westward in charge of a pioneer 
corps. At the end of a mile’s marching, the work- 
men began the construction of a road across the 
lava ridge that barred the way. By noon-day Lee 
had brought up the divisions of Pillow and Twiggs 
to assail the guns of Valencia posted in the edge of 
the lava field beyond the ridge. Concerning the 
attack made by Twiggs’s column under Lee’s guid- 
ance, the latter thus made report: ** I advanced 
with the rifle regiment deployed as skirmishers, and 
selected the best route for the artillery through the 
impracticable fields of lava. . . . The enemy 

was intrenched behind the San Angel road on the 
hills of Contreras.” 

Against the fortified hill a flank movement was at 
once set in operation. Lee led Smith’s brigade 
toward his right in order to turn the Mexican left 
and rear. But darkness checked this movement, 
and, upon Lee’s advice, it was decided to bring up 
reinforcements from San Augustin. This perilous 
mission over the dangerous Pedrigal was entrusted 
to Lee himself. Through the darkness and the rain 
he groped his way across the lava wilderness, and 
midnight found him making report to General 
Scott. Before dawn he was on the return journey, 
leading Ransom’s command to make assault in front 
of the Mexican position. Over the ridge and field 
of lava, Lee guided this force to the attack, just as 
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the flanking columns were rushing upon Valencia’s 
rear. The Mexicans fled in every direction, and 
twenty-two heavy guns were left behind as the spoil 
of war. 

The daring courage of Lee, so signally shown at 
Contreras, was melted into tenderness when he saw 
in J. E. Johnston’s face the grief caused by the 
death of a relative in the battle. To his old friend, 
through the gathering tears, Lee expressed his 
deep sympathy as tenderly in words as liis lovely 
wife would have done.” 

” The gallant and indefatigable Captain Lee ” 
was accorded by General Scott the chief credit for 
securing the victory of Contreras, Concerning 
Lee’s night journeys across the Pedrigal and its 
dangerous pitfalls, General Scott made this declara- 
tion: ‘‘ He, having passed over the difficult ground 
by daylight, found it just possible to return to San 
Augustin in the dark, — the greatest feat of physical 
and moral courage performed by any individual in 
my knowledge, pending the campaign.” When 
Scott reached the field of Contreras he found his 
troops already moving, under Lee’s advice, toward 
San Antonio. At once Scott sent Lee to make 
reconnaissance toward the rear of that place, Scott 
was now advancing directly towards Mexico. The 
highways leading to that city from Contreras and 
San Augustin were found to converge in the village 
of Churubusco. The Mexican army was there con- 
centrated to resist the American advance over both 
roads. Direct assault upon the village was made in 
front; Lee led a turning column under Shields and 
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Pierce across the Churubusco Bridge toward the 
Mexican right and rear. 

“Advancing from Coyoacan,” says Lee, “toward the city of 
Mexico until I had crossed the stream over which the bridge of 
Churuljusco is thrown, I crossed the field obliquely to the rear, 
towards the road from Churubusco to Mexico. Discovering a large 
mass of infantry on the Churubusco bridge, and apprehending a fire 
from batteries to defend the rear, I drew' out towards the city of 
Mexico until I reached the large hamlet on the Mexican road about 
three fourths of a mile in the rear of the bridge of Churubusco. 
Throwing the left of his brigade upon this building which offered 
protection against the mass of cavalry stretching towards the gates of 
Mexico, and his right upon the building in the field in lear of which 
we had approached, Cenerai hhields formed his line oldi([uely to tiuit 
of the enemy, wdio, not to be outflanked, had draw’n out from his 
entienchments and extended his line from the bridge to nearly oppo- 
site our left. General Pierce’s brigade coming up just after General 
Shields’s brigade had commenced the attack, took position to his 
right, enveloping the building in the field. Our troops being now 
hotly engaged and somewhat pressed, T urged forward the Howitzer 
battery under Lt. Reno, who very promptly brought the pieces to 
bear upon the head of their column with good effect. Perceiving 
that the enemy’s cavalry were showing themselves on our left, and 
that our force was greatly outnumbered, I hastened back to the 
Geneial-in-chief, who directed Major Sumner to lake the Rifle regi- 
ment and a squadron to the support of that wing. About the time 
this force reached the open country in rear of Churubusco, the enemy 
began to give way, and before they had reached the position occupied 
hy General Shields, had broken in all directions. Their front forced 
by General Worth’s division, and the main body driven into the main 
road to Mexico by our infantry and cavalry, I joined the troops in 
pursuit.” 

After an unsuccessful attempt to negotiate a 
peace, the two combatants girded themselves for 
the final struggle. Across the highway leading into 
the city from the south-west the Mexicans concen- 
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trated their troops for defence. In front they pre- 
sented a fortified line five hundred yards in length. 
At the left of this line was Molinos-del-Rey, the 
Mills of the King, and at the right stood a fort, 
within which was a large building termed the Casa 
Mata. Along the front of this entire line extended 
a deep ditch. On a height, in rear of the line, 
towered the fortified Castle of Chapultepec. Hover- 
ing on the right wing were the Mexican cavalry. 

Early on the morning of September 8th, Worth 
made a gallant assault that continued two hours, 
and carried by storm the Casa Mata and Molinos- 
del-Rey. Behind the second line of defences, whose 
centre bristled with the guns of Chapultepec, Santa 
Anna’s troops were now massed. Lee and other 
engineers advised a flank movement to the right of 
Chapultepec, and an assault on the San Antonio 
gate, south of the city. Beauregard was the only 
engineer who favoured a direct attcick upon the fort- 
ress of Chapultepec. This plan was adopted. An 
isolated mound of rock, one hundred and fifty feet 
high, surmounted by a large building, constituted 
the castle; a solid wall enclosed the building and 
grounds. Breastworks added strength to the hill, 
and heavy batteries commanded the approaches. 
Along the steep western slope were a series of 
mines. This strong tower, the key to the city, 
loomed up two miles in front of the gates of 
Mexico. 

Four batteries were established and a hot fire 
maintained upon the Castle during fourteen hours 
of September I2th. The early morning of Septem- 
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ber 13th saw two columns advancing to the assault 
under Quitman of Mississippi and Pillow of Tennes- 
see. The batteries continued their fire, while up 
the steep ascent with scaling ladders the two bands 
moved. Southern soldiers were the chief leaders in 
this bold dash through the storm of shells and bul- 
lets. Many of the most prominent officers who stood 
arrayed against each other nearly two decades later 
in the war between the States, marched side by side 
up the steeps of Chapultepec. Uj:) the western slope 
marched Pillow’s column, J. E. Johnston leading 
the advance ; Lewis A. Armistead was first to leap 
into the great ditch, and the wall itself was captured 
and held. A little later, the South Carolina regi- 
ment, leading Quitman’s advance, reached the south- 
eastern summit, and broke through the fortifications. 
Longstreet fell wounded on the side of the hill; 
Geo. E. Pickett led the charge which carried the 
flag of the 8th Regiment through the works and 
planted it on the Castle’s summit. Shields and 
Casey were wounded ; Beauregard was a member of 
Pillow’s column, and G. B. McClellan was directing 
the artillery fire. Around the left base of the fort- 
ress a section of Magruder’s artillery was advanced 
under T. J. Jackson. Steadily onward went Jack- 
son until he reached the point-blank range of the 
Mexican batteries intrenched across the road imme- 
diately in the rear of Chapultepec; away from these 
guns he drove the enemy, held the position, and 
with the additional guns brought up as reinforce- 
ment, kept back the Mexican soldiery who were 
coming from Mexico to help maintain the Castle. 
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For hib effective management of batteries at Con- 
treras, Churiibusco, and Chapultepec, Jackson was 
brevetted captain and major of artillery. 

Through the hottest firing that day, Lee galloped 
as Scott’s chief aide, bearing orders to the attiicking 
columns. Scott thus made mention of Lee in his 
report: '' Captain Lee, so constantly distinguished, 
also bore important orders from me (September 
13th), until he fainted from a wound and the loss of 
two nights* sleep at the batteries.” h^or his gal- 
lantry at Chapultepec, Lee was advanced to the 
brevet rank of colonel ; he had already been brevetted 
as major after Cerro Gordo, and as lieutenant-colonel 
for daring and skill at Contreras and Churiibusco. 

Close upon the retreating Mexicans, the American 
army moved toward the Beleii and San Cosme gates. 
Quitman’s column was first at the goal, and an- 
nounced its success by waving from the wall, above 
the Belen gate, the flag of the ralmetto regiment of 
South Carolina. Worth’s divi.sion fastened its grasp 
upon the San Cosme gate about nightfall. The 
hours of darkness were seized upon by Santa Anna 
as an opportunity for the evacuation of the city of 
Mexico. The hour of sunrise, September T4th, 
found Lee bearing Scott’s orders to Quitman to 
occupy the city. Lee was with the squadron that 
advanced to the Grand Plaza and took possession of 
the halls of the Montezumas. 

While the army was awaiting the conclusion of 
the treaty of peace, the engineer officers were en- 
gaged in making surve3^s and drawings of the city of 
Mexico and its defences. In addition to these 
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labours, Lee took upon himself the work of re- 
establishing peaceable relations between General 
Scott and some of his subordinate officers. lie 
was a peacemaker by nature/’ says Henry J. Hunt, 
who has told us of this work of conciliation on the 
part of Lee. 

Lee took great interest in the making of the 
treaty with Mexico. I would not exact now,’’ he 
wrote in February, 1848, more than I would have 
taken before the commencement of hostilities, as I 
should wish nothing but what was just, and that I 
would have sooner or later.” Concerning Mexico 
in the war, he wrote, with a touch of humour: ” It 
is true we bullied her. For that I am ashamed, for 
she was the weaker party, but we have since, by 
way of set-off, drubbed her handsomiely and in a 
manner no man might be ashamed of. ^ They begin 
to be aware how entirely they are beatep, and arc 
willing to acknowledge it. ” As to the official recog- 
nition of his own services by the President of the 
United States, he had only this to say: 

I hope my friends will give themselves no annoyance on my ac- 
count, or any concern about the distribution of favours. I know how 
those things are awarded at Washington and how the President will 
be besieged by clamourous claimants. I do not wish to be numbered 
among them. Such as he can conscientiously bestow, I shall grate- 
fully receive, and have no doubt that those will exceed my deserts.*' 

In the early days of April, 1848, wc find him 
sending description of the Romish Church, situated 
on the mountain to the west of Mexico, and at the 
same time giving a young friend in Alexandria the 
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advice that you had better dismiss that young 
divine, and marry a soldier* There is some chance 
of the latter being shot, but it requires a particular 
dispensation of Providence to rid you of the former, ’’ 
While the Mexican Government was making delay 
in the completion of the treaty, Lee expressed the 
view that a display of force would bring these shrewd 
people to terms; ** I might make a rough diploma- 
tist, but a tolerably quick one.'* 

To spare his war-horse from fatigue, Lee made 
the slow journey homeward up the Mississqqu River 
by steamer. Wilcox has declared that Lee was then 

the handsomest man in the army.'" The last 
hours of June, 1848, closed upon him at Arlington, 
sending this dCwSpatch to his brother: 

“ Here T am once again, my dear Smith, perfectly surrounded by 
Mary and her precious childieii, who seem lo devote themKclvob to 
staiingat the furrows in my face and tlie white haiis in uiy head. 
It is not surprising that I am hardly recognisq.hle to' some of the 
young eyes around me and perfectly iinkiujwn-to the youngest, hut 
some of the older ones ga^e with astonishment and wonder at me, 
and seem at a loss to reconcile what they s(‘e and what was pietuied 
in their imaginations. I find them, too, much grown, and all well, 
and I have much cause for thankfulness and gratitude to that good 
God who has once more united us.’' 

Lee was now entrusted with engineering work in 
constructing the defences of the city of Baltimore. 
When the order of the Secretary of War in 1852 
assigned him to the position of Superintendent of 
the Military Academy at West Point, he made 
protest, as follows, to the Chief Engineer: 

“ I learn with much regret the determination of the Secretary of 
War to assign me to that duty, and I fear I cannot realise his expec- 
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tatioiis in the management of an Institution lequiring more skill and 
more experience than I command. 

‘"Although fully appreciating the honour of the station, and ex- 
tremely icluctant to oppose my wishes to the orders of the Dc- 
paitment, >et if I be allowed any option in the matter, I would 
respectfully ask that some other successor than myself be appointed 
to the present able Superintendent.’* 


In spite of these objections, he was assigned to 
the position, and all of its duties he discharged with 
signal success. Lee found his eldest son, Custis, a 
cadet in the Academy. J. E. B. Stuart was a class- 
mate of Custis Lee. The latter stood at the head of 
his class when his father came, and hp maintained 
himself in that grade until his graduation in 1854. 
Painstaking care and attention to all the details of 
official business marked Lee’s administration of 
three years. The discipline of the Academy was 
made more efficient, the course of study was ex- 
tended to five years, and a spacious riding-hall was 
constructed. 

In 1855, Captain Lee was promoted to the rank 
of lieutenant-colonel of the 2d Cavalry, and sent 
to the scene of Indian troubles in western Texas. 
He spent the summer of 1856 in parleying with 
the Comanche chief, Catumsch, and in pursuing 
his marauding bands. Under the scorching suns of 
the Wachita and Brazos River valleys he rode eight 
hundred miles in forty days. The fourth day of 
July he celebrated by an early march of thirty miles, 
and during the rest of the day he sought refuge 
from the fierce heat by lying under his blanket, 

'' which was elevated on four sticks driven in the 
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ground as a sunshade/’ When his wife wrote him 
of a possible vacancy in the list of brigadier-gen- 
erals in the army, he sent this answer: Do not 
give yourself any anxiety about the appointment of 
the brigadier. If it is on my account that you feel 
an interest in it, I beg you will discard it from your 
thoughts. You will be sure to be disappointed; nor 
is it right to indulge improper and useless hopes. 
It, besides, looks like presumption to expect it.” 

The month of December, 1856 , found him enjoy- 
ing garrison life on the Rio Grande, yet longing to 
be with the loved ones at Arlington during Christ- 
mas-tide. In daily walks he passed alone up and 
down the banks of the river, and there found pleas- 
ure, as he declared, in his own thoughts, in the 
varied plumage of the birds and in the beauty of 
the vines and flowers. Lee’s character breathes in 
the following injunctions to his son, written about 
the time that the father began service with the 3d 
Cavalry : 


“ You must study to be fiank with the world. Frankness is the 
child of honesty and courage. Say just what you mean to do on every 
occasion, and take it for granted you mean to do right. , . . 

Never do a wrong thing to make a friend or to keep one. . . . 

Above all, do not appear to others what you are not. . , . We 

should live, act, and say nothing to the injury of anyone.'* 


In closing this letter of counsel, Lee told his son 
of the Connecticut legislator who desired lights to 
be brought during the darkness of an eclipse that 
the House might proceed with its duty, even 

though the day of judgment were at hand: 

4 
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There was quietness in that man’s mind — the quietness of 
heavenly wisdom and inflexible willingness to obey present duty. 
Duty, then, is the sublimest word in our language. Do your duty 
in all things, like the old Puritan. You cannot do more ; you should 
never wish to do less. Never let me or your mother wear one grey 
hair for any lack of duty on your part.” 

But the shadow of approaching war between the 
States grew darker during these brief years of Lee's 
training as a frontier cavalry officer. In the discus- 
sion of political affairs he had taken no part. From 
the Rio Grande, December 27, 1856, he despatched 
the following letter, as his earliest extended refer- 
ence to the social problem that had already sundered 
the States of the Federal Union into two separate 
and distinct sections : 

“ I was much pleased with the President’s message. Ilis [Pierce’s] 
views of the systematic and progressive efforts of certain people at 
the North to interfere with and change the domestic institutions of 
the South are truthfully and faithfully expressed. The consequences 
of their plans and purposes are also clearly set foith. These people 
must be awaie that their object is both unlawful and foreign to them 
and to their duty, and that this institution, for which they are irrespon- 
sible and unaccountable, can only be changed hy them through the 
agency of a civil and servile war. 

“ There are few, I believe, in this enlightened age, who will not 
acknowledge that slavery as an institution is a moral and political 
evil in any country. It is useless to expatiate on its disadvantages, 

I think it a greater evil to the white than to the black race. While 
my feelings are strongly enlisted in behalf of the latter, my sympa- 
thies are more strong for the former. The blacks are immeasurably 
better off here than in Africa, morally, physically, and socially. The 
painful discipline they are undergoing is necessary for their further 
instruction as a race, and I hope will prepare them for better things. 
How long their servitude may be necessary is known and ordered by 
a merciful Providence. Their emancipation will sooner result from 
the mild and melting influences of Christianity, than from the storms 
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and tempests of fiery controversy. This influence, though slow, is 
sure The docrines and miracles of our Saviour have requiied nearly 
two thousand years to convert but a small portion of the human lace, 
and even among Christian nations what gross errors still exist. 
While we see the course of the final abolition of human slavery is 
still onward, and give it the aid of our prayers, and all justifiable 
means in our power, we must leave the progress as well as the result 
in His hands who secs the end ; Who chooses to woik by slow in- 
fluences ; with whom two thousand years arc but as a single day. 
Although the Abolitionist must know this, must know that he has 
neither the right nor the power of operating, except by moral means, 
and that, to benefit the slave, he must incite angry feelings in the 
master ; that, although he may not approve the mode by which 
Providence accomplishes its purpose, the lesult will still be the 
same ; that the reasons he gives for interference in wliat he has no 
concern with, hold good with every kind of interference with our 
neighbour ; still I fear he will peisevcre in his evil course. . . . 
Is it not strange that the descendants of those Pilgrim Fathers who 
crossed the Atlantic to preserve their freedom have always proved 
the most intolerant of the spiritual liberty of others ? ” 




CHAPTER IV. 

SECESSION AND SLAVERY. 

i860. 

E hour was now at hand which com- 
pelled Robert E, Lee to resign his 
commission in the army of the United 
States. The public and private rea- 
sons that controlled him in this with- 
drawal from a service of thirty-two years can be 
clearly stated only in a review of the political theory 
of secession and the social problems connected with 
the institution of slavery. The beginning of this 
long story, which shall here be made brief, calls us 
back again to the era of the first war with England. 

In the prosecution of active warfare during the 
Revolution, the legislatures of the thirteen individual 
colonies furnished the men and the revenue neces- 
sary to organise the American armies. Delegates 
from each colonial legislature were sent to Philadel- 
phia as members of the central advisory committee, 
known as the Continental Congress; this Congress 
had no general authority to make laws, but, as a 
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diplomatic body, it made recommendations to the 
legislative bodies in the separate colonies. The war 
itself was inaugurated for the maintenance of the 
sovereign authority of the thirteen separate colonial 
legislatures against the assumed authority of the 
British Parliament.* A legal bond was at length 
formulated, organising the thirteen States into a con- 
federacy styled “ The United States of America.'* 
It was expressly stipulated in Article II. that Each 
State retains its sovereignty, freedom, and indepen- 
dence." Article III. specified that " the said States 
hereby severally enter into a firm league of friendship 
with each other," while Article IV. spoke of perpetu- 
ating" mutual friendship and intercourse among ///c 
people of ihc different States f In the determina- 
tion of C|ucstions in the Congress of the League, it 
was provided that " each State shall have one 
vote." These Articles of Confederation were not 
adopted by all the States until the }’ear of Cornwal- 
lis's surrender at Yorktown, 1781. Two years later, 
peace was established with England through 
a Treaty which began as follows: " His Britannic 
Majesty acknowledges the said United States, viz., 
New-Ilampsliire, Massachusetts-Bay, Rhode-Island 
and Providence Plantations, Connecticut, New- 
York, New-Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia, North-Carolina, South-Carol ina, and 
Georgia, to be free, sovereign, and independent 

*The Declaiatioii of Independence did not assert independence for 
the colonies as a unit. Under special authority from their legislatures, 
the delegates) from twelve cidonies concurred in pledging mutual sup- 
port in maintaining sepaiate independence. 
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States.'* The fifth article of this Treaty of Peace 
contained the agreement, “ that the Congress shall 
earnestly recommend it to the legislatures of the 
respective States to provide for the restitution ” of 
all property confiscated from the Tories. This 
recommendation was made by the Congress, and 
flatly rejected by the legislatures of the States. 
The Tories did not receive the stipulated compen- 
sation, because of the sovereign authority asserted 
and exercised by the people of the individual Com- 
monwealths. 

The binding force of the Articles of Confedera- 
tion grew weaker by degrees. When the common 
enemy had been overthrown, the separate States 
became more jealous than ever of their individual 
sov^ereignty. Adjoining States collected custom- 
house duties from one another, and began fierce 
quarrels about boundary lines. In 1786, loud 
threats of secession from the League were made in 
New England and in the South. In the same year 
Rhode Island did actually secede from the Confed- 
eracy, and withdrew her delegates from the Con- 
gress. Delegates from the other twelve States met 
at Philadelphia in 1787 and drew up a new scries of 
Articles which were submitted to the separate States 
upon the basis specified in Article VII. : '' The rati- 
fication of the Conventions of nine States shall be 
sufficient for the establishment of this Constitution 
between the States so ratifying the same,’' Legis- 
lative powers were granted in this Constitution to a 
Congress consisting of a House of Representatives 
chosen proportionately by ** the people of the sev- 
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eral States/' and a Senate composed of ‘‘two 
Senators from each State." The executive power 
was vested in a President to be chosen by electors 
appointed, proportionately, by “ each State " ; each 
separate body of electors was directed to meet and 
cast ballot “ in their respective States." 

The year 1788 saw these Articles ratified by 
eleven States, and in the following year the Federal 
Government began to operate throughout these 
States upon the basis of a secession from the Arti- 
cles of Confederation of 1781. Virginia distinctly 
reserved the right to withdraw from the new league, 
if the compact should be perverted to her injury; 
this same reservation was implied in the method of 
ratification followed by the other Commonwealths. 
The first Federal Congress decided that the duties 
levied on imports from foreign countries must be 
imposed on goods from North Carolina and Rhode 
Island. In the seventh month after the inaucrura- 
tion of the Federal Union, North Carolina volun- 
tarily entered the compact as the twelfth State, 
November 21, 1789. Just at the close of Washing- 
ton’s first year as President, Rhode Island sought 
admission to the I^ederal household, May 29, 1790. 
This little Commonwealth had held herself entirely 
aloof from the other States since her secession in 
1786. The political .sentiment of this entire period 
of the establishment of the F'ederal Constitution, 
held each State to be the self-governing member of 
a league of Commonwealths organised for the pur- 
poses of mutual defence and mutual intercourse. 

The first serious attempt to fasten a different 
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construction upon the Constitution was made by 
the Federalist party about ten years after the inau- 
guration of the Federal Government- In 1798, the 
Administration of John Adams followed the exam- 
ple offered by England, and passed the Alien and 
Sedition laws. The Sedition Law declared it a 
punishable crime to publish any malicious charge 
against the Federal Government or any part there- 
of. The Alien Law gave authority to the President 
to arrest or exile any alien whom he should consider 
dangerous to the country. These laws lodged great 
power in the hands of Congress and the President, 
and they were executed after the manner of political 
persecution. Legitimate pamphlets of the political 
sort were adjudged by Federal officials to be criminal 
libels. In the same year, 1798, were issued the 
resolutions of the Virginia and Kentucky legisla- 
tures, prepared respectively by Madison and Jeffer- 
son, denouncing these laws as contrary to the letter 
and spirit of the Constitution. Both resolutions 
affirmed that the Constitution was a compact 
between the States; that these sovereign Common- 
wealths had reserved the right to restrain the creat- 
ure of the compact, the Federal Government, from 
assuming any powers not expressly granted to it. 
In the election of the year 1800, a great wave of 
popular approval swept Jefferson’s party into power; 
the effort at centralisation had thus far met naught 
but disaster. 

When Jefferson made the purchase of Louisiana 
from Napoleon in 1803, form of a treaty rati- 

fied by the Senate, a clearly developed spirit of sec- 
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tionalism at once manifested itself. The people of 
the Southern States believed that the development 
of the western territory both north and south de- 
pended upon the free navigation of the Mississippi. 
Immediate action was necessary ; there was not time 
to follow Jefferson's suggestion of an amendment 
to the Constitution ; they therefore supported the 
treaty that secured the western bank of the great 
river. On the other hand, the Federalists of New 
England opposed the treat}^ not merely on Con- 
stitutional grounds, but on the further ground 
expressed by Tracy of Connecticut, that the admis- 
sion of prospective States from the Louisiana terri- 
tory would result in‘‘ absorbing the Northern States 
and rendering them insignificant in the Union." 
This Eastern opposition to the treaty grew into a 
strong spirit of separatism, and in 1804 the air was 
full of serious threats from the New England Fed- 
eralists that they would secede from the Federal 
Union and organise a Northern Confederacy. When 
Jefferson's Administration passed the Embargo Act 
in 1807, it proved a failure because of the refusal of 
the people east of the Hudson River to obey its 
provisions. This resistance went to such length 
that the Massachusetts Legislature, February i, 
1809, issued an official call of the commercial States 
to send delegates to a convention to consider the 
union of the Eastern Commonwealths against the 
Federal Government. The movement was checked 
by the repeal of the Embargo. 

The opposition party became more determined 
under Madison's regime. A few months befoi'e the 
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declaration of war against England, Josiah Quincy 
on the floor of Congress, thus made resistance to 
the bill granting statehood to Louisiana: ** If this 
bill passes, it is my deliberate opinion that it is vir- 
tually a dissolution of this Union; that it will free 
the States from their moral obligation ; and, as it 
will be the right of all, so it will be the duty of 
some, definitely to prepare for a separation, ami- 
cably if they can, violently if they must/' Not 
from any quarter was denial made of the right of 
secession thus boldly announced. The war-measure 
of 1812 added fuel to the flame, and New England 
proceeded to carry threats into active resistance to 
the Federal Government. 

The call of the Secretary of War for the militia of 
the States met blunt refusal from the Govern- 
ors of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connect- 
icut. The Assembly of the latter State sustained 
its Executive in a formal address which denounced 
the war and declared Connecticut to be a free, 
sovereign, and independent State, and that the 
United States was not a national but a confederated 
republic. President Madison was held up as an 
invader of the State's authority over her militia. 
The highest court of Massachusetts gave sanction to 
this view, and the three States furnished none of the 
sinews of war. The burden of public defence fell 
upon the South and West. The campaigns in Can- 
ada failed, but New England did not come to Madi- 
son's help. While the mounted riflemen of Kentucky 
were assembling for the onset which gained the vic- 
tory of the Thames in the North-west; while the 
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fierce soldiery of Tennessee were burnishing their 
mountain rifles to teach Packenham’s veterans their 
first lesson of defeat at New Orleans, the people of 
New England were permitting a British force to 
hold without resistance the territory of Maine. In 
the very midst of the deadly straggle, while the 
Southern States were voting men and money for 
the war, Vermont’s Executive was recalling troops 
sent by his predecessor, and the Massachusetts law- 
makers were holding aloof with the declaration that 
New England had been totally excluded from a 
share in the Federal Government. From the moun- 
tains of New Hampshire there came also to President 
Madison, a memorial which ran, in part, as follows: 
** If a separation of the States ever should take 
place, it will be on some occasion when some portion 
of the country undertakes to control, to regulate, 
and to sacrifice the interest of another/' 

Secession became the sentiment of the hour in 
the East as the war dragged itself onward. ‘‘ The 
flag of five stripes " was the cry that arose in New 
England when the stars and stripes were going down 
before the colours of Britain. The Federalists of 
New York made response to this call by offering <is 
a toast, the Northern Confederacy, with its boun- 
dary the Delaware, the Susquehanna, or the 
Potomac," 

As the year 1814 drew near its end, with the 
Federal Government on the verge of bankruptcy 
and the flames enkindled by the British consuming 
the Capitol at Washington, delegates from the New 
England States were assembling in the Hartford 
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Convention. Nullification had not brought satis- 
faction to the Federalists. Secession must be for- 
mally considered. The scheme that had now grown 
ripe presented two alternative courses; either the 
long-cherished Northern Confederacy must be estab- 
lished, or, as the Massachusetts legislature sug- 
gested, there must be made a radical reform in 
the national compact by a convention representing 
all the States in the Union. At Hartford, Decem- 
ber 15, 1814, the ablest and most influential men of 
New England met together to express their hostil- 
ity to Madison’s Administration. The resolutions 
passed by the Hartford Convention asserted the 
State’s right of “ interposition ” against the Federal 
Government, and ** were so framed,” says Roose- 
velt, ” as to justify seceding, or not seceding, as 
events turned out.” Harrison Gray Otis at once 
proceeded toward Washington to take note of times 
and seasons, whether the hour had yet come for 
leading New England out of the Union. News of 
the treaty of peace with England turned Otis back, 
and the attempt was made to draw a veil over the 
proceedings at Hartford. 

The decade following the peace of 1814 saw the 
widening of the gulf between the agricultural and 
commercial sections of the Federal Union. The 
next issue which thrust itself between them was the 
question of a tax on imported merchandise. 

The South from the first paid the largest share of 
the expenses of the Federal Government, because 
she sent out the great bulk of American exports. 
After 1824, the protective tariff-law aided in binding 
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a yet heavier public burden upon her. In that year 
the wool-growers of the West joined hands with the 
wool-workers of the Middle and Northern States to 
fasten Henry Clay’s protective system upon foreign 
traffic. At once New England, whose representa- 
tives had opposed the earlier tariffs, left her ships on 
the sand, to begin the work of multiplying looms 
and spindles, and to advocate a heavier tax on foreign 
goods in the interest of home manufactures. In 
1828, the West cast her vote with the North to pass 
a tariff-law still more burdensome to the South, but 
in the same year the West supported the South in 
giving more than two thirds of the electoral vote to 
the hero of New Orleans. In 1830 the West drew 
further apart from the North in regard to the sale of 
public lands, and in a moment the halls of Congress 
were ablaze with the debate over the tariff, the 
building of new States, and nullification. 

The sectional wrestle began in the Senate over 
Foot’s [Connecticut] resolutions, December, 1829, 
to abridge the sale of public lands in the West. 
Benton of Missouri leaped to his feet to charge New 
England with long-continued hostility toward the 
West, and declared this measure a blow aimed 
against the growth of that section. Ilaync of South 
Carolina came to Benton’s aid by holding up the 
second resolution of the Hartford Convention, 
which demanded some provision for restraining 
Congress in the exercise of an unlimited power to 
make new States.” Hayne charged New England 
with the design of consolidating the Government in 
order to administer public affairs in the sole interest 
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of the North. He claimed that the South was con- 
tending for the true intent of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, in her opposition to the unjust tariff of 1828, 
and that she might desire to practice the theory of 
nullification so often exhibited in the conduct of 
New England. Webster, in reply, laboured long to 
show that nullification had never found foothold in 
New England! No public man of reputation 
ever advanced it in Massachusetts,” cried Webster, 
in utter forgetfulness of the formal action of the 
Massachusetts legislature. In opposition to nulli- 
fication' as a governmental theory, he brought for- 
ward the claim of 07 'iginal consolidation. He affirmed 
that the Federal Constitution of 1787 was not a 
compact between the States, but an instrument 
adopted by the American people as one great body- 
politic. Webster’s address was a master-piece of 
fervid eloquence. The spirit of the man himself 
was aglow with patriotic earnestness, but his biog- 
rapher, Henry Cabot Lodge, makes the following 
admissions concerning the two lines of argument: 

“ Unfortunately the facts were against him [Webster] in both in- 
stances. When the Constitution was adopted by the votes of the 
states at Philadelphia and accepted by the votes of States in popular 
Conventions, it is safe to say that there was not a man in the countiy 
from Washington and Hamilton on the one side, to George Clinton 
and George Mason on the other, who regarded the new system as any- 
thing but an expel imeiit entered upon by the States and from which 
each and every State had the right peaceably to withdraw ; a right 
which was very likely to be exercised,” 

Against the recent tariff-statutes the people of 
South Carolina entered solemn protest in the form 
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of an ordinance of nullification, November, 1832. 
Before the ordinance became operative, the tariff 
■was reduced by Clay's compromise measure. The 
fierce commercial wrestle, however, indicated the 
complete separation of the old Federal Union into 
two hostile sections. Into the arena of debate be- 
tween the two divided peoples was thrust the ques- 
tion of slavery in this same year, 1832. 

The institution of slavery in the South was a vast 
labour-system. Under that system, the negro was 
registered as a member of a patriarchal household ; 
day by day the habits of African savagery were 
purged from his life by the power of law, rei^re- 
sented in the will of his master. The State laws 
were severe on crimes committed by negroes; but 
any abuse of servants was prohibited by statute. 
Self-interest restrained harsh masters from cruelty, 
and a wholesome public sentiment enforced the 
practice of kindness toward the quiet wards of the 
plantation. Cruelty was the exception. Not often 
was the lash used ; not often were negro families 
separated by sale, except as penalty for misde- 
meanor, or in the distribution of estates to heirs or 
to creditors. The system produced no paupers and 
no orphans; food and clothing the negro did not 
lack; careful attention he received in sickness, and, 
without a burden the aged servants spent their clos- 
ing days. The plantation was an industrial school 
where the negro gradually accj[uired skill in the use 
of tools. A bond of affection was woven between 
Southern masters and servants which proved strong 
enough in i86i-'65 to keep the negroes at volun- 
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tary labour to furnish food for the armies that 
contended against military emancipation. In the 
planter’s home the African learned to set a higher 
value upon the domestic virtues which he saw illus- 
trated in the lives of Christian men and women; 
for, be it remembered, the great body of the slave- 
holders of the South were devotees of the religious 
faith handed down through pious ancestors from 
Knox, Cranmer, Wesley, and Bunyan. With truth, 
perhaps, it may be said than none other economic 
system before or since that time has engendered a 
bond of personal affection between capital and 
labour so strong as that established by the institu- 
tion of slavery. 

Slowly upward toward a fitness for citizenship 
this mild servitude was lifting the negro, but only at 
the expense of Southern prosperity. Slavery was a 
blight upon the economic development of the South ; 
it repressed inventive talent, it paralysed Anglo- 
Saxon energy, and it left hidden in the earth the 
South’s material resources. As a system of labour, 
slavery secured slight service; harvests were not 
abundant in proportion to the vast acreage, mines 
were not opened, forests were not felled, railroads 
were not constructed, and factories were not estab- 
lished. From an early date a large proportion of 
the Southern slave-holders desired to cast off the 
burden, but the problem ever arose: ‘‘ What shall 
be done with the emancipated serf ? ’ ’ 

It must not be forgotten that the commercial 
greed of England fastened the black race upon the 
American colonies against the vigorous protests of 
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the colonial assemblies. Many of the English sov- 
ereigns made investments in slave-ships. J ohn Wes- 
ley advocated the purchase of slaves for the colony 
of Georgia, in order that they might there hear the 
Gospel. In 1776, slavery existed in all the thirteen 
commonwealths, and at the close of the Revolution 
more than half a million Africans were dwelling side 
by side with three million Americans. The Virginia 
statesmen saw danger in this juxtaposition of two 
diverse races, and they led a crusade against the 
foreign slave-traffic. Into the Federal Convention 
this war was carried, but there New England voted 
with South Carolina and Georgia to leave the Afri- 
can trade as a stain upon the country for twenty 
years longer. The Constitution further recognised 
the institution by adding three fifths of the number 
of slaves to the white population as the basis of 
each State's representation in Congress, and by the 
provision for the return of fugitive slaves. 

Unto the ships of New England the slave-carry- 
ing trade was transferred after the Revolution. 
Even before that war, her skippers had taken car- 
goes of rum from Cape Cod and Narragansett to 
exchange for flesh and blood on the coast of Africa. 
Fresh impetus was now given to this kind of barter. 
Wealth was rapidly heaped up in Rhode Island 
through the traffic of her fleet of slave vessels. 
Gradually the negroes of Northern masters were 
sent to the Southern markets, and thus were the 
Southern States filled up with the alien race. 

From the beginning, the Virginians had scented 
danger. In the opening years of the new century, 
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they began to look with alarm upon the increasing 
multitude of unenlightened negroes. To them it 
was a colossal race-problem ; not the mere question 
of the patriarchal relation of master and servant, 
but the presence of a barbarous race in the heart of 
Anglo-Saxon commonwealths. Mere emancipation 
from serfdom did not seem to these statesmen an 
adequate remedy; emancipation on a small scale 
was attempted by individuals, but the last state of 
the free negroes in the South, as well as in the 
North, was worse than the first state. The com- 
plete removal of the negroes appeared to them the 
only course of treatment that could touch the 
sources of the malady; they feared even greater 
evils from the tribes of emancipated Africans 
within the States. It was Patrick Henry who said. 
Much as I deplore slaveiy^ I see that prudence 
forbids its abolition. Marshall declared that abo- 
lition would not remove the evils caused by the 
negro's presence. Jefferson deplored the danger to 
the stability of the Republic, and advocated the 
foreign colonisation of the African. The views of 
all these Southern leaders were set forth by Henry 
Clay in 1829 as follows: If we were to invoke the 
greatest blessing on earth which Heaven, in its 
mercy, could now bestow on this nation, it would 
be the separation of the two most numerous races 
of its population, and their comfortable establish- 
ment in distinct and distant countries.'* Again, he 
said, The evils of slavery are absolutely nothing 
in comparison with the far greater evils which would 
inevitably follow from a sudden, general, and indis- 
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criminate emancipation/' The Virginia legisla- 
ture in 1832 made long debate over a proposition to 
emancipate the slaves of the Commonwealth; but 
the bill was defeated because of the dread of more 
difficult race-problems after emancipation. 

In spite of these Southern views, in spite of the 
fact that the English Government, in 1833, made 
liberal payment for all the slaves set free on her 
West Indian plantations, the Abolitionists began 
the work of crying death to the Federal Constitu- 
tion for sheltering the alleged crime of slavery. 
They flooded the mails with publications intended 
to incite the negroes to rise in insurrection against 
their masters; they denounced slave-holders as out- 
lcl^\^s, and besieged Congress with petitions that it 
should step beyond the pale of Federal authority 
and begin the destruction of the institution. 

In 1790, the Congress of the United States had de- 
clared that it possessed “ no power to interfere with 
slavery or the treatment of the slaves within the 
States.” For thirty years this remained the policy 
of Congress. But in 1820 the country was swept by 
the hot fever-blast of contention over the admission 
of Missouri as a State. The ancient hostility of the 
East against the extension of the Union toward the 
south-west, in that year forced the concession from 
the South that henceforth slavery should not be 
recognised as legal in the territories north of the 
parallel 36° 30'. This early assault upon the system 
of slavery was clearly due to political and not to 
humanitarian motives. But it was aggressive war- 
fare upon slavery itself that John Quincy Adams 
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waged in the House of Representatives under the 
guise of upholding the right of petition. Bundles 
of denunciatory petitions he continued to present, 
even after the Piouse, in 1836, reaffirmed the declar- 
ation of 1790, asserting lack of jurisdiction over 
slavery, and after the House had also passed a rule 
against receiving these documents. 

From his seat in the Senate, February, 1839, 
Henry Clay thus laid bare the real aim of the agi- 
tators : 

“ Civil war, a dissolution of the Union, . . . are nothing [with 

the Abolitionists], . . . In all their leading prints ami publica- 

tions, the alleged horrors of slavery are depicted in the most glowing 
and exaggerated colours, to excite the imaginations and stimulate the 
rage of the people in the fiee States against the people in the slave 
States. The slave-holder is held up and represented as the most 
atiocious of human beings. Advertisements of fugitive slaves are 
carefully collected and blazoned forth to infuse a spirit of detestation 
and hatred against one entire and the largest section of the U nion. 
. . . To the agency of their powers of persuasion they now pro- 

pose to substitute the powers of the ballot box ; and he must be blind 
to what is passing before us who does not perceive that the inevitable 
tendency of their proceedings is, if these should be found insufficient, 
to invoke^ finally^ the more pote7it ^powers of the bayonet'^ 


When the old question of territorial expansion 
toward the south-west lifted up its head in the prop- 
osition to admit Texas into the league of American 
States, the Abolitionists made resistance. Although 
the settlement of Texas was only an incident in the 
great westward migration of home-seekers from the 
Alleghanies and the Mississippi Valley, yet the 
Abolitionists made the charge that the presence of 
African servants in these new frontier households 
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indicated a gigantic scheme to construct a slave- 
empire, In 1842-1843, therefore, Adams and 
Giddings presented petitions from citizens of Mas- 
sachusetts and Ohio, asking Congress at once to 
take steps toward ** the peaceable dissolution of the 
Union/' Adams, Giddings, and other Congressmen 
issued a public address, in March, 1843, declaring 
that the annexation of Texas would bo “so injuri- 
ous to the interests of the Northern States as not 
only inevitably to result in a dissolution of the 
Union, but fully to justify it." The month of 
August, 1843, saw a National Convention of the 
Liberty Party binding itself by formal resolution 
“ to regard and treat the third clause of the Consti- 
tution whenever applied to the case of a fugitive 
slave, as utterly null and void." P'ormal announce- 
ment was made in May, 1844, by the American 
Anti-Slavery Society that they rejected the entire 
Federal Constitution as “ a covenant with death 
and an agreement with hell." They further de- 
clared that “ secession from the Government " was 
the duty of every Abolitionist. Two weeks later 
the Society issued an address to the country with 
the formal summons: “ Up with the banner of rev- 
olution! " More than sixty thousand voters aban- 
doned the Whig Party to render support to this 
dis-union banner; this defection caused the defeat 
of the Whig, Henry Clay, by Polk, the Democratic 
candidate for the Presidency. 

In the year 1845, protest against denunciations 
of slavery by Northern pulpits, the Southern Bap- 
tists withdrew themselves into a separate organisa- 
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tion. The year 1846 saw the formation of the 
Southern Methodist Church upon the same basis, 
and the new Constitution of Kentucky, in 1849, 
was more rigid than the old in maintaining the rela- 
tion of master and servant. But these protests only 
served to redouble the vigour of the Abolitionists. 
Against slavery in the territories secured from Mex- 
ico they now concentrated their assaults. In the 
Congressional struggle of 1850 over the organisa- 
tion of these lands, Webster united with Clay and 
Calhoun in condemning the aggressions of abolition- 
ism. In February, Clay said, “ Upon this subject I 
do think that we have just and serious cause of com- 
plaint against the free States.'’ In May he further 
declared, The body-politic cannot be preserved 
unless this agitation, this distraction, this exaspera- 
tion, which is going on between the two sections of 
the country, shall cease.” March 4th found Cal- 
houn in the Senate, pale from the wccikness of 
approaching death, while Mason read his last appeal 
for the cessation of Abolitionist attacks upon the 
old Federal Constitution. Calhoun declared that 
the existing relation between master and servant 

Cannot be destroyed without subjecting the two 
races to the greatest calamity and the section to 
poverty, desolation, and wretchedness.” 

Concerning the Abolition movement Webster de- 
clared, March 7th, ‘‘The South, in my judgment, 
is right, and the North is wrong.” Again, in July, 
1850, Webster asserted that Northern prejudice 
against the Southern labour- system all originates 
in misinformation, false representations, and misap- 
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prehensions arising from the laborious efforts that 
have been made for the last twenty years to pervert 
the public judgment and irritate the public feeling. ” 

But other voices were heard in this senatoiial 
battle. W. H. Seward, of New York, disciple of 
the school of J. Q. Adams, made announcement of 
a Higher Law,” above the Constitution, and, for 
himself, foreshadowed, a readiness for the pn;- 
gramme of immediate emancipation by violence, if 
necessary. Chase of Ohio made zealous proclama- 
tion of the same creed. The Higher Law” thus 
brought forward was merely the conscience of the 
Abolitionists. Side by side with Seward’s an- 
nouncement must we place the matured judgment 
of Clay, Calhoun, and Webster, sustained by the 
entire people of the Southern States, that the con- 
science of the Abolitionists was wrong — that the 
Higher Law was without foundation. 

The fugitive-.slavc enactment of 1850 was the 
issue made prominent now by the anti-slavery revo- 
lutionists, and this issue gave them great advantage 
before the new generation of immigrants and citi- 
zens in the North, The law itself was a strategical 
mistake on the part of the Southern people; they 
had sought to emphasise a constitutional right for 
the sake of the few servants who were persuaded 
to flee across the border. The crusade against 
slavery rapidly gained strength. The Frec-Soil 
Convention of 1852 openly denied the binding 
force ” of the fugitive-slave law, and Sumner, in the 
Senate, declared it a dead letter” in the public 
conscience of the Free States. The legislatures of 
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some of these States passed '' personal liberty 
laws practically nullifying the Congressional statute. 
Into a whirlwind of passion against slavery did the 
erroneous portraiture in U 7 iclc Tom s Cabin begin to 
sweep the people of the North. The incidents of 
this story were altogether exceptional, but the dearth 
of accurate information in the North gave this volume 
wide acceptance as a realistic sketch of the alleged 
barbaric civilisation of the South! The anti-slavery 
war increased in fierceness, although the supposed 
basis for such hostility was scarcely greater in 1854 
than it had been in 1850, when Webster expressed 
himself as follows : 

No seii:ure of an alleged fugitive slave has ever been made in 
Maine . . . New Hampshire . . . Vermont. No seizure 

of an alleged fugitive slave has been made in Rhode Island within 
the last thirty years. — No seizure of an alleged fugitive slave is known 
to have been made in Connecticut, except one, about twenty-five 
years ago ; and in that case the negro was immediately discharged 
for want of proof of identity. Some instances of the seizure of 
alleged fugitives slaves are known to have occurred, in this genera- 
tion, in Massachusetts ; but except one, their number and their 
history are uncertain. . . . What is theie to justify the passionate 
appeals, the vehement and empty declamations, the wild and fanat- 
ical conduct of both men and women which have so long disturbed 
and so much disgraced, the Commonwealth and the country ? ” 


The year 1854 marked the passage of the Kansas- 
Nebraska Bill, and the formal repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise of 1820. It was asserted by Senator 
Douglass that the Compromise of 1850 had already 
repealed the earlier compromise by the prohibition 
of slavery in California, south of 36^^ 30'; at the 
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same time, Douglass further declared, the legislation 
of 1850 had inaugurated a new method of organising 
the territories. Therefore, in 1854, the two terri- 
tories, Kansas and Nebraska, lying north of 36° 30', 
were established without any prohibition of slavery, 
inviting immigration upon the pledge that the 
people of the territories themselves were left “ per- 
fectly free to form and regulate their domestic in- 
stitutions in their own wa}^, subject only to the 
Constitution of the United States.’" 

A. H. Stephens of Georgia affirmed that the 
Southern people gave their support to this measure, 
not for the purpose of forcing slavery upon the ter- 
ritories, but to let free emigrants to our vast public 
domain, in every part and parcel of it, settle this 
question for themselves, with all the experience, 
intelligence, virtue, and patriotism they may carry 
with them,’" 

A race for the possession of the soil of Kansas 
began at once between bands of armed men from 
the North and from the South. Fierce and open 
warfare ere long was raging upon these Western 
plains over the question of recognising or prohibit- 
ing slavery in the new State Constitution. 

The Democratic platform of 1856 endorsed the 
Kansas-Nebraska Bill, and reaffirmed the com- 
pact ” theory of the Constitution as ** laid down in 
the Kentucky and Virginia resolutions,” and fur- 
ther declared that the agitations of the slavery 
question by the Abolitionists endanger the sta- 
bility and permanency of the Union.” 

June 17, 1856, marked the consolidation of the 
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clans opposed to the Kansas-Nebraska Bill into a 
new party. These opponents of slavery hitherto 
classed under various names as Abolitionists, Free- 
Soilers, and Whigs, came together and, in Conven- 
tion assembled, rebaptised themselves as The 
Republican Party. Representatives were present 
from all the Northern States, and from Maryland, 
Delaware, and Kentucky. No voice from the other 
States was heard in this Philadelphia Council, which 
closed its third resolution with the claim that It 
is both the right and the imperative duty of Con- 
gress to prohibit in the territories those twin relics 
of barbarism — polygamy and slavery. 

Before the close of the month of June, ex-Presi- 
dent Fillmore at Albany denounced the new party 
as distinctly sectional, organised for the avowed 
purpose of electing its candidates by suffrages of 
one part of the Union only, to rule over the whole 
United States. . . . Can they have the mad- 

ness or folly to believe that our Southern brethren 
would submit to be governed by such a chief magis- 
trate ? Rufus Choate described it as ‘‘ The new 
geographical party calling itself Republican . . . 

which knows one half of America only to hate and 
dread it.*' He added further : 


** The triumph of such a party puts the Union in clanger. , , . 
If the Republican party accomplishes its objects and gives the 
government to the North, I turn my eyes from the consequences. 
To the fifteen States of the South that government will appear an 
alien government. It will appear a hostile government. It will 
represent to their eye a vast region of States organised upon Anti- 
slavery, ” 
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In this Presidential campaign of 1856, the warning 
note emphasised in the Democratic canvass in the 
Southern States was the necessity of secession from 
the Federal Union, if the Republican party should 
carry the election. The Border States and the 
Cotton States alike were ready to withdraw them- 
selves in a body for the organisation of a Southern 
Confederacy in the event of I"remont\s accession to 
the Presidency. But in the political battle the vic- 
tory was adjudged to Buchanan. The Democratic 
platform interpreting the Constitution to be a 
compact between sovereign States, received 
overwhelming popular sanction at the polls. 

P'or this reason alone the Southern States re- 
mained as yet within the P^ederal League. But the 
critical four-year period now opening did not seem 
luminous with approaching peace in view of the 
following deliverance on the part of the Disunion 
Convention at Worcester, Massachusetts, January 
1 ^ 57 - “ Resolved, that the sooner the sei)ara- 
tion takes place, the more i^eaceful it will be; but 
that peace or war is a secondary consideration in 
view of our present perils. Slavery must be con- 
quered, ' peaceably if we can, forcibly if we must.' " 
Two days after Buchanan’s inauguration, the 
Dred Scott decision was handed down by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. This decision 
affirmed that the mere fact of Dred Scott’s tempo- 
rary residence in a territory organised from the 
Louisiana purchase north of 36° 30' did not bring 
freedom to an African slave. First of all did the 
Court declare that a slave was not a citizen under 
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the Constitution; in assigning the reason for this 
interpretation, the Court affirmed that the Louisiana 
domain ‘‘ was acquired by the general government 
as the representative and trustee of the people of 
the United States, and it must, therefore, be held 
in that character for their common and equal bene- 
fit.” Beyond this the Court advanced to say that 
Congress, the trustee acting for the States, had no 
authority to pass the Missouri Compromise in 1820, 
invalidating the rights established by the Constitu- 
tion. Thus was the Constitution by the highest 
legal tribunal interpreted as sanctioning the full 
claims of the Southern people concerning slavery. 
Justice Curtis’s dissenting opinion was merely the 
republication of the theory of the original consolida- 
tion of the thirteen States. 

The case was now made up on both sides, and the 
lines of battle were clearly drawn. The people of 
the South were of one mind still in denying the 
alleged barbarity of their labour-system. Moreover, 
they began to draw attention to the tribe of eman- 
cipated negroes in the United States as more de- 
based than their brethren in bonds. At the same 
time they could point to the dismal failure of eman- 
cipation in the English West Indies. 

In i860, Dr. Charles Hodge, the Princeton theo- 
logian, wrote as follows: 

“ When Southern Christians are told that they are guilty of a 
heinous crime, worse than piracy, robbery or murder, because they 
hold slaves, when they know that Christ and His Apostles never 
denounced slave-holding as a crime, never called upon men to re- 
nounce it as a condition of admission to the Church, they are shocked 
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and offended without being convinced. , . . The argument 

fiom the conduct of Christ and his immediate followers, seems to us 
decisive on the point, that slave-holding in itself considered is not a 
crime.” 

Like an echo of Southern opinion in i860 sounds 
the following, written twenty years after Mr. Lin- 
coln’s Emancipation Proclamation: 

Emancipation without any training for freedom could not be a 
blessing. . . . The Chi istianity and the philanthropy of this age 
have before them a task that is far more serious, more weighty and 
nioie difficult than it would have been, if the emancipation had been 
a regulated process, mvi if its final consummation had been postponed 
for generations — G. T. Curtis’s Life of Buchanan, 

The echo is redoubled in force when we read the 
following, of a date still more recent: 

“ It was perfectly possible and reasonable for enlightened and 
virtuous men, who fully recognised it [slavery] as an evil, yet to 
prefer its continuance to having it interfered with in a way that would 
produce even worse results. Black slavery in Hayti was characterised 
by worse abuse than ever was the case in the United States ; yet 
looking at the condition of that republic now, it may well be ques- 
tioned whether it would not have been greatly to her benefit in the 
end to have had slavery continue a century or so longer.” — Theodore 
Roosevelt’s Life of Benton, 




CHAPTER V. 

1859-1861. 

JOHN BROWN — THE CRISIS OF 1861 — LEE'S WITH- 
DRAWAL FROM THE ARMV OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 

HE Autumn of 1859 witnessed the at- 
tack of John Brown upon the town 
of Harper's Ferry in Virginia. From 
the field of blood in Kansas, Brown 
had recently fled eastward. In con- 
cert with prominent Abolitionists, he made prep- 
aration to incite the slaves in Virginia to rise in 
insurrection against their masters. More than four 
thousand dollars were furnished to Brown for the 
prosecution of the campaign.^* Two hundred 

* It was the belief of the Virginians, and of the Southerners gen- 
erally, that the negroes were being organised for the purpose of 
attacking their masters. It was the contention, on the other hand, 
of men like Gerrit Smith, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, and others, 
through w'hom these moneys were raised, or who had personal knowl- 
edge of the instructions given for their use, that the negroes were 
expected merely to maintain their organisation in a defensive cam- 
paign, in the hope that public opinion in both North and South, 
would be aroused in the end, on behalf of their cause. 
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Sharpe’s rifles, two hundred revolvers, and nine 
hundred and fifty iron-pointed pikes he collected in 
his arsenal at the Kennedy farm in Maryland, four 
miles from Harper’s Ferry, The pikes were manu- 
factured especially for the purpose of arming the 
slaves whom he expected to flock to the standard of 
revolt. On the night of October i8 Brown en- 
tered Harper’s Ferry with eighteen followers, each 
man armed with a rifle and revolvers. By midnight 
the conspirators were masters of the village, and 
had intrenched themselves in the United States 
arsenal. Their leader sent out a party to begin the 
work of emancipating the slaves; one negro man 
was shot down in cold blood, and two prominent 
citizens, with a number of slaves, were seized and 
carried into the arsenal. After sunrise, the citizens 
and militia came together, and, during the firing 
that followed, men were slain on both sides, among 
them the Mayor of the town, and also a prominent 
land-holder of the vicinity. At mid-day. Brown 
betook himself to the engine-house in the armory 
yard ; there he barred the doors and windows, cut 
portholes through the brick walls, and prepared to 
maintain his position. Already he had failed in the 
chief aim of his attack; not a single slave had vol- 
unteered to assist him. Late in the evening of the 
19th came Colonel Robert E. Lee, with a company 
of United States Marines. lie had returned from 
Texas to Arlington on brief leave of absence, and 
was at once ordered from Washington to the scene 
of action. 

Lee’s memorandum-book states that he found the 
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railroad at Harper’s Ferry blocked with arrested 
trains.” He hurried his soldiers across the Poto- 
mac, and posted them,” the memorandum con- 
tinues, 

“ m the United Stales aimory which was held by a party of banditti 
that had taken refuge in the engine-house, where they had been 
driven by the troops and citizens from Virginia. All retreat of the 
insurgents being cut off, 1 determined to wait for daylight, as I 
learned that a number of citizens were held as hostages by the 
robbers, whose lives were thieatened if they should be attacked. 
. . . Tuesday about sunrise, with twelve marines under the com- 

mand of Lieutenant Green [accompanied by J. E. B. Stuart], broke 
in the door of the engine-house, secured the robbeis and released the 
jirisoners unhurt. All were killed or mortally wounded but four, 
John Crown, Aaron Stevens, Edwin Coppie, and Green Shiebls 
(black). I fad the prisoners removed to a place of safety and their 
wounds dressed,^’ 

Five men killed and nine wounded was the sub- 
stance of the crime charged against Brown and his 
companions at the bar of the Circuit Court in Chaiie.s- 
town, Virginia, After a fair and lengthy trial, in 
which they were defended by able counsel, Brown 
and his accomplices were found guilty of murder 
and executed, December 2, 1859. Before this, ap- 
plication for appeal was made through counsellors 
of the highest ability. The Supreme Court heard 
the case, and refused the application for appeal. 
After this manner, the sentence of Brown was af- 
firmed by the highest legal tribunal in Virginia, 

To the Southern people, the real significance of 
John Brown’s attack appeared not alone in the 
bloodshed caused by a band of nineteen men ; not 
merely in the purpose of Brown, according to their 
belief, to stir up servile war and to repeat in the 
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Southern States the horrors of San Domingo. They 
knew that he could not succeed in this purpose. 

The real meaning of the assault was unveiled to 
the world, on the day of Brown's execution, by the 
tolling of funeral bells and the firing of minute- 
guns in many parts of the North. It was revealed 
by the Church services and the public mass-meetings 
held for the purpose of glorifying the cause of im- 
mediate abolition, and for enrolling Brown's name 
in the calendar of martyrs. John Brown was merely 
a narrow-minded fanatic who assumed for himself 
the right to cany to a logical conclusion the teach- 
ings of the Abolitionists. For almost three de- 
cades, the latter had made increasing strides in 
popularity by denouncing slavery as a crime, and 
the slave-holder as criminal and outlaw. It was 
only natural that a stern, unsympathetic spirit like 
that of John Brown should use this moral code to 
justify his inauguration of a programme of blood- 
shed. It was his opinion, revealed, as the Southern 
people believed, by his deeds, that the slave-holder 
had forfeited all right to life, and Brown supposed 
that he did service unto God by attempting to in- 
cite the slaves to take arms and slay their masters. 

John Brown's raid startled the South, for it 
suddenly revealed the width of the social chasm 
between the two sections of the Federal Union. 
A blow was struck, and slave-holding citizens were 
slain; the scaffold of the slayer was compared 
to the cross on Calvary. Reputable persons made 
this latter assertion in various forms, and went un- 
rebuked. Saint John the Just " was the verdict 
6 
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of the Concord philosophers concerning John Brown. 
“ The new Saint . . . will make the gallows 

glorious like the Cross ” was the sentiment of Emer- 
son that drew applause from a vast assemblage in 
Boston. In the Senate, January, i860, Douglas 
declared that the responsibility for John Brown’s 
attack must be laid upon Lincoln’s doctrine that 
the Union could not endure half-slave and half-free, 
and upon Seward’s theory of irrepressible con- 
flict ” between the North and the South. 

In May, i860, Abraham Lincoln was nominated 
for the Presidency by the Republican Convention in 
Chicago. Mr. Lincoln had won this position of 
party-leader by his speeches in the campaign of 
1858 in the State of Illinois. In the joint debates 
with Stephen A. Douglas, Lincoln’s central theme 
was that the slavery of the South was wrong; and 
that the Federal Union must be made all slave or 
all free territory. At Alton, October 15, Mr. Lin- 
coln declared that nothing had ever threatened 
the existence of this Union save and except this 
very institution of slavery! ” At the same time he 
announced the existence of an “ eternal struggle ” 
between Northern and Southern principles — declar- 
ing that the North was the champion of ** the com- 
mon right of humanity,” while the South was 
defending the old principle of the divine right of 
Kings!” Douglas charged Lincoln with thus an- 
nouncing the policy of open warfare against the 
institution of slavery; the Southern people believed 
this to be the creed of the Republican standard- 
bearer of i860. 
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The Chicago platform upon which Mr. Lincoln 
presented himself to the country contained the 
declaration that “ the normal condition of all the 
territory of the United States is that of freedom.’' 

This doctrine was based upon the claim that the 
founders of the Federal Government were emanci- 
pationists who had “ abolished slavery in all our 
national territory.” The platform further declared 
that no legislative body, Federal or territorial, 
could give legal existence to slavery in any terri- 
tory of the United States.” This view set at naught 
the decision of the Supreme Court in the case of 
Dred Scott, and only represented a more advanced 
stage in the evolution of the consolidation theory. 

In the prosecution of the political campaign of 
i860, the supporters of the Chicago platform while 
disclaiming the purpose to interfere with slavery in 
the States, made the key-note of the canvass violent 
denunciation of the inhumanity of American slavery 
and the iniquity of its extension into any of the 
territories. In this crisis the Democratic party pre- 
sented a divided front. John C. Breckinridge was 
the leader of the Southern Democrats who upheld 
the full text of the Dred Scott decision that slavery 
had legal existence in the territories under the 
Constitution. Douglas was nominated by the North- 
ern wing of the Democratic Party ; Bell and Everett 
were leaders of those who spoke, indefinitely, of 
preserving the Union. At the polls the eighteen 
Northern States held together, and gave Mr. Lincoln 
a majority of the electoral vote; of the popular vote 
he failed to receive a majority by about one million 
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ballots. In the entire block of the Southern States, 
only about twenty-six thousand ballots were cast 
for the Republican candidate. 

A majority of the Southern people looked upon 
the Federal Union as substantially broken and 
divided by the election of a sectional candidate 
upon a platform which they declared to be revolu- 
tionary and hostile to the South. There was no 
practical division of sentiment as to the obligation 
of the citizen to obey the mandate of his State. 
But there was difference of opinion concerning the 
proper time to withdraw from the Federal compact. 
Onepart}^ now advocated secession, while 

the other desired to postpone secession until com- 
promise between the sections of the Union should 
be attempted. In the Cotton States the people 
decided for immediate withdrawal as the only legal, 
and therefore, peaceable remedy for sectional differ- 
ences. Between December 20, i860, and February 
I, 1861, these seven Commonwealths summoned 
conventions in accordance with the precedent of 
1787 in the adoption of the Federal Constitution, 
and, through these bodies as the incarnation of the 
sovereignty of the people, revoked each Common- 
wealth's assent to the Federal compact. As sov- 
ereign Commonwealths they stood now, even as 
they stood before the organisation of the Federal 
league. Not for a moment did they think to re- 
main isolated from one another as separate States. 
The experiment of 1787 had proved a failure, and 
these seven Commonwealths, with kindred sympa- 
thies and similar ideals, formed a new Federal com- 
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pact among themselves in February, 1861, as the 
Southern Confederacy. 

It was not conspiracy among a few malcontent 
slave-holders that carried these States out of the old 
Union. There was not and had never been any 
practical division of sentiment between slave-holders 
and non-slave-holders, and a wave of popular enthu- 
siasm sw'ept both classes alike as one mass of 
people into the movement, and the leaders were 
compelled to yield to their practically unanimous 
demand for secession. Nor did these people take 
action as the enemies of the black race. They were 
the benefactors of the African serfs. But the Anti- 
slavery crusaders had stirred up a race-war of that 
anomalous sort wherein the negro was ready to take 
sides with his alleged oppressor against his self- 
appointed champion. Although the African did 
not greatly desire emancipation, and was loyal to 
his master, yet the Southern people had endured 
denunciation as a race of outlaws because of negro 
servitude. Against these charges the resentment of 
the non-slave-holding class was perhaps greater than 
that of the owners of slaves. In behalf of racial 
dignity and racial solidarity did these Southern Com- 
monwealths prepai'e to assert their legal rights, in 
much the same spirit in which the people of Poland 
had opposed dismemberment. The maintenance 
of the honour, the rights, the equality, the security, 
and the gloiy of my native State in the Union, if 
possible; but if these cannot be maintained in the 
Union, then I am for their inaintenaucc at all haa^ 
ards, ont of it T Thus spoke A. H, Stephens, of 
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Georgia, a member of the postponement wing of 
the secessionists. But when the voice of the people 
of Georgia hurried the convention into immediate 
withdrawal, then all the members of that body took 
pledges of loyalty to the Commonwealth, and thus 
was the Convention unanimously committed to 
the maintenance of the sovereignty of Georgia.** 
Even so stood as one man the i^cople of all the 
seven States who, in March, i86i, adopted a Con- 
stitution like the old Federal Constitution, except, 
among other features, in the hwbidding of bounties 
and of protection in the tariff, and in imposing on 
the Confederate Congress the duty of passing pre- 
ventive and punitive laws to prohibit the importa- 
tion of slaves from Africa. 

The attitude of the Federal Administration toward 
this Confederacy was based upon the written opinion 
of the Attorney-General, J. S. Black, concerning the 
power granted to Congress to control the militia: 
** All these provisions are made to protect the States, 
not to authorise an attack by one part of the coun- 
try upon another; to preserve the peace, and not 
to plunge them into civil war. . . . The Union 

must utterly perish at the moment when Congress 
shall arm one part of the people against another.** 
The views of President Buchanan were the same, 
as thus expressed in his Annual Message: The 
long-continued and intemperate interference of the 
Northern people with tlic (Question of slavery in the 
Southern States has at length produced its natui'cil 
effects. The different sections of the Union are 
now arrayed against each other.” While Buchanan 
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refused to concede the legality of secession, he ac- 
knowledged that an attempt to coerce a seceded 
State would be only a gratuitous act of war against 
her. 

The postponement party of secessionists held 
sway in the Border States. In 1856, these States 
were ready to secede, but now in i860 they wished 
to continue discussion in the halls of legislation 
and establish a compromise measure. Crittenden of 
Kentucky brought before the Senate a proposition 
to amend the Constitution by extending the old 36'^ 
30' line to the westward. This amendment would 
have recognised territorial slavery only in New 
Mexico and the Indian Reservations, where the 
nature of the country itself forbade the employment 
of African labour. Virginia called a Peace Conven- 
tion, and submitted to Congress practically the same 
compromise. The advantage in the territories 
was thus offered to the Anti-slavery party. Both 
schemes were buried, as S. S. Cox, an actor in the 
drama, has declared, under the solid Republican 
vote in both Houses. 

The Border States now awaited the policy of 
President Lincoln. The Virginia Convention was 
still in session with the postponement wing in su- 
premacy. They desired to know if the intent of 
the new Administration was peaceable. Peaceable 
it professed to be. The President entered office with 
the claim that he desired harmony between the sec- 
tions; he claimed to offer peace upon a Constitu- 
tional basis. Webster’s great speech in rei)ly to 
Hayne gave colour to the President’s views; its 
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historical inaccuracies were accepted by Lincoln as 
veritable history. Want of accurate knowledge 
concerning the origin of the Federal Union inspired 
the historical errors of the Inaugural Address of 
March 4, 1861, which was merely the untenable 
theory of original consolidation : 


“The Qnion,” said President Lincoln, “ is much older than the 
States. It was formed in fact by the Articles of Association in 1774. 
It was matured and continued in the Declaration of Independence 
in 1776. It was further matured, and the faith of all the thirteen 
States expressly plighted and engaged that it should be perpetual by 
the Articles of Confederation in 1778.” 


President Lincoln ventured to designate a com- 
mittee’s recommendation in 1774 as a legal instru- 
ment establishing a government! The olive-branch 
proffered in this Inaugural was interpreted in the 
South as a virtual declaration of war, and the party 
advocating immediate secession grew stronger in 
the Border States. 

President Lincoln refused to recognise the Com- 
missioners sent by the seven Commonwealths to ask 
‘‘ peaceful solution of all matters in dispute. The 
most pressing issue had reference to the control of 
Forts Sumter and Pickens, in the harbours of 
Charleston and Pensacola, then occupied by Fed- 
eral troops. The foundation of these forts was 
originally the property of the States of South Caro- 
lina and Florida, and these Commonwealths, having 
withdrawn from the Union, claimed that the island- 
fortresses had reverted to the original owners as 
military posts. There was complete willingness to 
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make compensation to the Federal Government for 
the property value of the forts. 

Since the closing days of i860 many Republicans 
had advocated the policy of non-coercion in the 
case of the seceded States. Greeley’s paper, TIu' 
T7‘ibunc\ made this declaration on November 9 

“ If the Cotton States shall decide that they can do better out of 
the Union than in it, we insist on letting them go in peace. The 
right to secede may he a revolutionary one, hut it exists nevcitheless. 
. . . Whenever a considerable section of our Union shall deliber- 

ately resolve to go out, we shall resist all coercive measures designed 
to keep it in. We hope never to live in a republic, whcieof one 
section is pinned to the residue by bayonets.’’ 

“ It will be an advantage for the South to go 
off,” .said TI. W. JJeecher. After the inauguration 
of Mr. Lincoln there was a .strong current of opinion 
in the North that the Federal troops should be 
withdrawn from the Southern forts. Ih'esident Lin- 
coln’s*^ organ,” \\\c National Republican, announced 
that the Cabinet meeting of March 9 had deter- 
mined to surrender both Sumter and Pickens. That 
Anderson would be withdrawn from Sumter ” was 
the universal impression in Washington ” (Rhodes, 
U. S., vol. iii., p. 332). Welling, of the National 
Intelligencer, was recpicsted by Seward to communi- 
cate the Cabinet’s purpose to George W, Summers, 
member of the Virginia Convention {The Nation, 
Dec. 4, 1879). March 15 Secretary Seward un- 
officially notified the Confederate Commissioners, 
through Justice Campbell of the Supreme Court, 
that Sumter would be yielded at once to the South- 
ern Confederacy. Meanwhile, Captain G. V. Fox 
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had suggested a plan for throwing reinforcements 
into Sumter. On this same fifteenth day of March, 
Fox was sent by Mr. Lincoln to obtain “ accurate 
information in regard to the command of Major 
Anderson.'’ March 21, after dark, upon the para- 
pet of Fort Sumter, Fox held a private conversation 
with Anderson. The latter 

at once earnestly condemned any proposal to send him reinforce- 
ments. lie asseited that it was too late ; he agieed with General 
vSeott that an entrance by sea was impossible ; and he impiessed upon 
Captain Fux his belief that any reinforcements cominj^ would at 
once precipitate a collision and inaugurate civil war, and to this 
he manifested the most earnest opposition.” {Gemwts oj the Civil 
U^ar, pp. 369-371. l>y Major-General S. W. Crawford who, in 
tS6x, was an officer under Major Andeison in Foit Sumter. The 
above statements aie based upon Fox’s personal letters to Crawfoid.) 

“ Every hour now tended to stiengthen the belief that the garrison 
was to be withdrawn, and the preliminary steps to be taken weie 
considered upon both sides. The public press as w^ell as private ad- 
vices from Washington, all seemed to place the fact of withdrawal 
beyond doubt. The engineer officer had made his arrangements and 
had reported to his chief [Major Anderson] his intentions, and had 
leceived fiom that official his instructions as to the disposition to be 
made of the property.” (Ciawford’s Genesis of the Civil IVar^ p. 

373.) 

March 25 brought Colonel Ward H. Lamon of 
Washington to Fort Sumter. He obtained permis- 
sion from Governor Pickens to visit Major Anderson 
upon the representation that he had come as con- 
fidential agent of the President,” to make ar- 
rangements for the removal of the garrisoiK The 
impression produced upon Major Anderson |by 
Lamon] as well as upon the officers and men of the 
garrison, was that the command was to be with- 
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drawn/' Lamon informed Gov'eriior Pickens that 
the President professed a desire to evacuate the 
work/' After Lamon's return to Washington he 
sent a written message to Pickens, that he “ hoped 
to return in a very few days to withdraw the com- 
mand." 

Meanwhile, the radical Republican leaders began 
to make protest against the surrender of Sum- 
ter. After the Cabinet meeting of March 29 Mr. 
Lincoln ordered a naval expedition to be in readi- 
ness to move l)y tlic 6th of April ; at the same time 
he disavowed the promise of withdrawal made by 
Lamon. Nevertheless, on April 7 Seward made 
written renewal of his assurance, as follows: " Faith 
as to Sumter fully kept — wait and see." On that 
same day, April 7 a courier was already drawing 
nigh to Charleston with a message from President 
Lincoln himself, announcing to Governor Pickens 
that an effort would be made to throw supplies 
into Sumter, and that " if such attempt be not re- 
sisted, no effort to throw in men, arms, or ammu- 
nition will be made without further notice, or in case 
of an attack upon the fort." f 

Pickens soon received advices that the naval flo- 
tilla was steaming southward to enforce President 
Lincoln's policy. At once the cry was raised in the 
South that the Federal Administration had been 
guilty of equivocating conduct; that negotiation 
had been flung aside, and war declared, in sending 
the naval armaments to relieve Forts Sumter and 

* Crawford’s Genesis^ pp. 373, 374, 

f Ibid. 340, 394’-396. 
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PickcQS. When Beauregard, in obedience to ordei's 
from Montgomery, Alabama, opened fire on Sumter 
in the early morning of April 12, 1861, the Federal 
war vessels, with provisions, troops, and arms aboard, 
were just reaching the outer bar of Charleston har- 
bour. In the opinion of the people of the South, 
Beauregard’s guns expressed nothing more than 
the defensive attitude of the Southern Confederacy 
against the approach of actual armed invasion. 

Meanwhile, the Border States were playing the 
part of peacemakers. An ordinance of secession 
submitted to the Virginia Convention, March 17 
was rejected by a vote of ninety to forty-five. Mr. 
Lincoln at once requested an interview with a rep- 
resentative of the Convention, and the fourth day 
of April found J. B. Baldwin in conference with the 
President. Baldwin has stated under oath that Mr. 
Lincoln greeted him with the assertion that he had 
come too late. The President was deaf to Baldwin’s 
entreaties that he should yield the Southern forts, 
and thus maintain peace. Another committee from 
the Convention arrived in Washington April 12 
Their mission was to ascertain, definitely, the policy 
proposed by the President. Mr. Lincoln’s written 
answer to the committee, April 14 was ** distinctly 
pacific, and he expressly disclaimed all purpose of 
war.” The railway train which bore the committee 
to Richmond the following day carried the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation asking the various Governors 
for an army of men.'^ April 15, 1861, Mr. Lincoln 
issued an official call to the States for seventy-five 


^ Crawford’s Genesis^ pp. 3 10-312. 
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thousand volunteers to overcome combinations 
too powerful to be suppressed by the ordinary 
course of judicial proceedings/' Immediately the 
Border States flamed up in wrath; they declared 
that Mr, Lincoln had inveigled them into the policy 
of inaction, and had then inaugurated a war of inva- 
sion. The Virginia Convention at once passed the 
ordinance of secession, April 17 North Carolina, 
Tennessee, and Arkansas followed Virginia's exam- 
ple, and a few weeks saw the people of eleven States 
fused together in the Southern Confederacy, ready, 
they declared, to wage only a war of defence. At 
the same time, the people of the Northern States 
sprang to arms to ** save the Union." The North 
and the South stood opposed in deadly hostility, 
each charging the other with the guilt of aggression. 

War had arisen at the last, from certain misunder- 
standings as to questions of fact. One of these was 
centred about President Lincoln’s governmental the- 
ory of original consolidation. In the Inaugural Ad- 
dress this view made its first appearance; and again 
in the message to Congress, July 4, 1861, it was 
expanded in these terms : 

^*The Stales have their status in the Union; and they have no 
other legal status. If they break from this, they can only do so 
against law and by revolution. The Union, and not themselves 
separately, procured their independence and their liberty. By con- 
quest or purchase, the Union gave each of them whatever of inde- 
pendence and liberty it has. The Union is older than any of the 
States, and, in fact, it created them as States. Originally, some in- 
dependent Colonies made the Union ; and, in turn, the Union threw 
oE their old dependence for them and made them States, such as 
they are. Not one of them ever had a State Constitution independ- 
ent of the Union.” 
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It is scarcely necessary to say again that this con- 
solidation theory cannot stand for one moment in 
the light of the actual historical facts. When Mr. 
Lincoln proposed this view of the origin of the Fed- 
eral Government as the basis of his alleged war 
power/* the difference between him and the people 
of the Southern States was far more hopeless than 
that between Charles Stuart and his Parliament. 
When Mr. Lincoln offered peace on the basis of 
this theory, the Southern people with one voice 
interpreted that peace to mean their submission to 
an unprecedented form of centralised government. 

A second misunderstanding was concerned with 
the extent and character of the secession movement 
in the South. Among the Republican officials and 
legislators in Washington, it was maintained that 
the xvithdrawal of the Southern States was due to a 
few cons,pirators^ who had used trickery in securing 
the passage of the secession ordinances in opposi- 
tion to the will of the majority of the people. Davis 
ahd^ Tdombs, who were in fact adherents of the 
postponement wing of secessionists until late in 
December, i860, were pointed out as the arch- 
conspirators who had stirred up rebellion *’ on the 
part of the slave-holding minority in each seceding 
State. In the message of July 4, 1861, President 
Lincoln said: It may well be questioned whether 
there is to-day a majority of the legally qualified 
voters of any State, except, perhaps, South Caro- 
lina, in favour of disunion. There is much reason 
to believe that the Union men are in the majority 
in many, if not in every other one, of the so-called 
seceding States.** 




JEFFERSON DAVIS, 

PRESIDENT OF THE SOUTHERN CONFEDERACY. 
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Mr. Lincoln totally misunderstood the attitude of 
the J)ostJ>onc 7 nc/it party among the secessionists. 
This explains his attitude during the month of 
March, 1861. When the Virginia Convention voted 
largely against immediate secession, he supposed 
that the majority gave complete acquiescence in the 
theory of Federal consolidation announced in the 
Inaugural Address. Whereas, these Virginians were 
only awaiting the President's policy with reference 
to the Confederate Government at Montgomery. 
When he called for volunteers to suppress sovereign 
States designated as unlawful combinations/' the 
former Union men of Virginia were enraged. The 
delegates yielded at once to the unanimous demand 
of the people of the State, and secession was imme- 
diate. John B. Baldwin, an Ulsterman, represent- 
ing the Valley of Virginia, where few slaves were 
held, and who voted against secession on April 17, 
at once signed the ordinance, and, later, wrote these 
words: There are now no Union men in Virginia. 

But those who wa'e Union men will stand to their 
arms and make a fight which shall go down in his- 
tory as an illustration of what a brave people will do 
in defence of their liberties, after having exhausted 
every means of pacification." In the four States of 
Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, and Arkansas, 
with the sole exception of the districts of western 
Virginia and eastern Tennessee, there was but one 
heart and one voice among slave-holders and non- 
slave-holders alike ; as one man, they were ready for 
battle against the invasion threatened by President 
Idncoln. The adherence of the entire mass of the 
Southern people was accorded to their State gov- 
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ernments and to the government of the Confederacy 
at Montgomery, with an enthusiasm not excelled by 
that of the Swiss Cantons in the hour of Austrian 
invasion, nor by the Highland clans at the call of 
Roderick Dhu. With reference to the unanimity 
existing among the people of the South, we quote 
the recent words of Mr. J. F. Rhodes: 

“ Had the North thoroughly understood tlie problem ; had it 
known that the people in tlie Cotton States were practically unani- 
mous ; that the action of Virginia and Noith Caiolina and Tennes- 
see was hacked by a large and genuine majority, it might have 
refused to undertake the seemingly unachievable task. ... It 
is impossible to escape the conviction that the action of the North 
was largely based on a mucomeption of the strength of the disunion 
sentiment in the Confederate States. The Northern people accepted 
the gage of war and came to the support of the President on the 
theory that a majority in all of the Southern States, e.Kcept South 
Carolina, were at heart for the Union.” {History of the United Staiis^ 
in. 404-5*) 

The censure heaped upon Buchanan for failing to 
imitate the Jacksonian policy of coercion, indi- 
cates that this misapprehension continues to exist. 
It is beyond doubt that an army or a fleet from 
Washington sent to subdue Charleston during the 
last days of Buchanan’s Administration would have 
driven the entire brotherhood of Southern States 
into immediate secession. 

President Lincoln’s call for an army to subdue 
the Southern States found Colonel R. E. Lee at 
Arlington. After the execution of John Brown, 
he had remained in Washington until midwinter. 
On January 15, i860, by permission of the War 
Department he was hurrying away to Richmond at 
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the request of a legislative committee to throw tlie 
light of his experience on the matter of organising 
and arming the Virginia militia, although he had 
already written the protest, ‘‘ My limited knowledge 
can be of little avail.” From army headquarters, 
February 9, came the order assigning him to the com- 
mand of the Military Department of Texas. The 
entry in his diary for February 10, is thus briefly 
made: “ At 6 A.M., left Arlington and its dear in- 
habitants for Texas.'’ From I"ebruary 20, i860, 
the day when he assumed command at San Antonio, 
until February 13, 1861, the day when he laid down 
his authority at Fort Mason and repaired to Wash- 
ington at the call of the Secretary of War, Lee was 
occupied wath the passing excitements and monot- 
ony of frontier garrison life. The early part of these 
twelve months was spent in pursuit of the brigand 
Cortinas, who would steal across the Rio Grande, 
burn the homes and drive off the horses of the 
ranchmen, and then retire to his lair in Mexico. 
Lee manifested great energy in pushing across the 
wastes of western Texas; his chief daily concern 
was the search for grass and water, and he spent 
some time, also, in a fruitless correspondence with 
the authorities in certain Mexican towns. The 
summer months from June to December, i860, 
w^ere spent in San Antonio. He was always alert 
and busy. The Episcopal Church building in the 
town was hurried forward by liberal contributions 
from Lee; his private business in Virginia was at 
the same time receiving due attention through cor- 
respondence. 

7 
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Lee’s political views began to find expression, 
January 23, 1861, as follows: 

“ I received from Major Nicholl, Everett’s Life of Washington 
and enjo}ed its perusal very much. IIuw his spirit would 
he grieved, could he see the \\reclv of his mighty labours. 1 will not, 
however, permit myself to believe, until all the ground for hope has 
gone, that the fruit of his noble deeds will be destroyed and that his 
precious advice and virtuous example will so soon be forgotten by his 
countrymen. As far as 1 can judge from the papers, we are lietweeu 
a state of anarchy and civil war. May God avert both of these e\ils 
from us. I feai that mankind for years will not he sufficiently 
Christianised to bear the absence of restraint and force. [ see that 
four States have declared themselves out of the Union j four more 
apparently will follow their example. Then, if the border States 
are dragged into the gulf of revolution, one half of the country will 
be arrayed against the other, 1 must try and be patient and await 
the end, for I can do nothing to hasten or retaid it.'* 

On the same day he wrote in these terms to his 

son : 

“ The South, in my opinion, has been aggrieved by the acts of the 
North, as you say. I feel the aggression, and am willing to take 
every proper step for redress. It is the principle T contend for, not 
individual or private benefit. As an American citizen I take great 
pride in my country, her prosperity, and her institutions, and would 
defend any State if her rights w'crc invaded. But I can anticipate 
no greater calamity for the country than a dissolution of the Uiium. 
It would be an accumulation of all the evils we complain of, and I 
am willing to sacrifice everything but honour for its preservation. I 
hope therefore, that all Constitutional means will be exhausted before 
there is a resort to force. Secession is nothing but revolution. The 
framers of our Constitution never exhausted so much labour, wdsdom 
and forbearance in its formation, and surrounded it with so many 
guards and securities, if it was intended to be broken by every mem-* 
her of the Confederacy at will. It is intended for ‘ perpetual Union, 
so expressed in the preamble,^ and for the establishment of a govein- 

* Lee was mistaken in this statement. The term ^‘perpetual 
Union ” does not occur in the preamble to the Constitution nor any*. 
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ment, not a compact, which can only be dissolved by revolution, or 
the consent of all the people in Convention assembled. It is idle to 
talk of secession ; anarchy would [otherwise?] have been established, 
and not a government, by Washington, Hamilton, Jefferson, Madison 
and all the other patriots of the Revolution. . . . Still, a Union 

that can only be maintained by swords and bayonets and in vhich 
stiifc and civil war are to take the jdace of brotherly love and kind- 
ness, has no charm for me. I shall nioiiin for my countiy ainl for 
the uelfaie and progress of mankind. If the Union is dissolved and 
the Government disrupted, I shall letiiin to my native State and 
share the miseries of my peo[)le, and save in defence will chaw my 
sword on none.’* 

After the withdrawal of Texas from the Union, 
Lee was recalled to Washington. As he passed 
through San Antonio, February i6, he saw the 
Federal troops marched out of the place, and the 
public property handed over to the commissioners 
representing the Convention of the people of Texas* 
As the shades of evening were gathering about 
Arlington, March i, he alighted at the gate from 
the carriage that had borne him from Alexandria. 

As Lee entered his home, his heart was full of 
love for the old Union which his father had helped 
to establish. He did not believe in secession as a 
legal method for the redress of grievances. As to 
slavery, he said that if he owned all the negroes 
in the South, he would gladly yield them up for 
the preservation of the Union.’* But he also loved 
his own people and his native State, and for Vir- 
ginia, first and last, he was ready to sacrifice prop- 
erty and life itself. At Arlington, therefore, he 

where in the Constitution itself. It did occur in the Articles of Con- 
federation which were annulled by the secession of eleven States in 

1787. 
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kept anxious watch during the first forty days of 
President Lincoln’s Administration. 

April 1 8, Francis P. Blair, at the suggestion of 
Mr. Lincoln, came to offer Lee the command of the 
proposed army of invasion. Afterwards ([-‘"ebruary 
25, 1868) Lee thus described the interview: 


“ After li'-tening to his remarks, I declined the offer he made me 
to take command of the army that was to be brought into the field, 
stating, as candidly and courteously as I could, that though opposed 
to secession and deprecating war / could take no part in an invasion 
of the Southern States. 

“ I went directly from the interview with Mr. Blair to the office of 
General Scott, — told him of the proposition that had been made to 
me and my decision. Upon reflection after returning home, I con- 
cluded that I ought no longer to retain any commission I held in the 
United States army, and on the second morning thereafter I for- 
warded my resignation to General Scott. 

“ At the time I hoped that peace would have been preserved — 
that some way would be found to save the country from the calami- 
ties of war; and I then had no other intention than to pa.ss the 
remainder of my life as a private citizen, 

“Two days afterward, on the invitation of the Governor of 
Virginia, I repaired to Richmond, found that the Convention then 
in session had passed the ordinance withdrawing the State from the 
Union, and accepted the commission of commander of its forces, 
which was tendered me. These are the simple facts of the case.” 

That which drove Lee from the United States 
army was President Lincoln’s preparation to invade 
the South. The service required of him he declared 
unworthy, and at once resigned his office and retired 
to his own home. From that home, as a citizen, he 
was summoned by the voice of the people of his 
native State to lead them on the field of battle. 
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April 20, Colonel Lee sent to General Scott liis 
official resignation, adding that 

“It would have been presented at once but for the struggle it has 
cost me to separate myself from a service to which I have devoted 
the best years of my life, and all the ability I possessed. During 
the whole of that time — more than a quarter of a century — I have ex- 
perienced nothing but kindness from my siipeiiors and a most cordial 
friendship from my comrades. To no one, Cleneral, have I been as 
much indebted as to yourself for uniform kindness and consideration, 
and it has always been my ardent desire to merit your approbation. 
I shall carry to the grave the most grateful lecollections of your kind 
consideration, and your name and fame will always be dear to me.’* 

To his sister in Baltimore, on the same day, Lee 
expressed these sentiments: 

“ The whole South is in a state of revolution, into which Viiginia, 
after a long struggle, has been drawn ; and though I recognise no 
necessity for this state of things, and would have foiboine and 
pleaded, to the end, for redress of giievances real or supposed, yet in 
my own person I had to meet the question whether I should take 
part against my native State. With all my devotion to the Union, 
and the feeling of loyalty and duty of an American citizen, I have 
not been able to make up my mind to raise my hand against my 
relatives, my childien, my home. I have therefoie resigned my com- 
mission in the army.” 

To his brother, Sidney Smith Lee, he sent a mes- 
sage, April 20, as follows : 

“ The question which was the subject of my earnest consultation 
with you on the i8th inst. has in my own mind been decided. After 
the most anxious inquiry as to the correct course for me to pursue, 1 
concluded to resign, and sent in my resignation this morning. I 
wished to wait till the ordinance of secession should be acted on by 
the people of Virginia ; but war see ?ns to have commenced and 1 a 7 n 
liable at a7iy time to be ordered on duty which / could not conscientiously 
perform. To save me from such a position, and to prevent the 
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necessity of resigning under orders, I had to act at once, and before 
I could see you again on the subject, as I had wished. 1 am uoiv a 
private citizen and have no other ambition than toieinam at home. 
Sa\e in the defence of my native State, I have no desire ever again 
to draw my swoid.” 


What were the events characterised by Lee as 
war already commenced ? They were the arma- 
ment sent by sea to relieve Sumter and Pickens; 
Ih'esident Lincoln’s call for the militia to mov^c 
against the Southern States; the encampment 
around the Federal Capitol, April i8, of a regi- 
ment from rennsydvania ; the invasion of Maryland, 
April T9, by a regiment from Massachusetts, and 
the Piesidcnt’s proclamation, April 19, declaring 
the ports of seven Southern States in a state of 
blockade and closed against the commerce of the 
wtM'ld. The President of a league government had 
assumed the functions of the Congress of lawmakers, 
under the alleged military necessity which he had 
himself created, and the bayonets of his army were 
already gleaming about the Capitol, when Lee re- 
signed on the morning of April 20. 

When Lee reached Richmond, April 22, the 
Convention placed him in command of the military 
forces of Virginia. The twenty-third day of April, 
1861, saw Major-General Lee introduced to the Con- 
vention. The weight of fifty-four years had not bent 
the tall, well-knit frame, nor had they engraved any 
lines in the handsome features. Lee’s manner was 
grave; a great modesty tempered all his words and 
all his actions. The admiration that fell upon him 
from every eye in that standing throng of Virgin- 
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ians was more trying to the quiet officer than the 
fire from a battery of guns. President John Janney 
stood with Governor Letcher and Vice-President A. 
H. Stephens at his right hand, and expressed to 
General Lee the welcome accorded to him by the 
Convention. After references to the patriotic sons 
of Westmoreland County and to Lee’s own achieve- 
ments in Mexico, Janney thus concluded: 

“ Sir, we have by this unanimous vote expressed our convictions 
that you are at this time among the living citizens of Viiginia ‘ first 
in war.* We pray to God most fervently that you may [so] conduct 
the operations committed to your charge, that it will soon be said of 
you that you are the ‘ first in peace,’ and when that time comes you 
will have earned the still prouder distinction of being ‘ first in the 
hearts of your countrymen.’ When the Father of his country made 
his last will and testament, he gave his swords to his favorite 
nephews, with the injunction that they should never be drawn from 
theii scabbards except in self-defence, or in defence of the rights and 
principles of their countiy, and that, if drawn for the latter purpose, 
that should fall with them in their hands rather than relinquish them. 
Yesterday, your mother, Virginia, placed her sword in your hand 
upon the implied condition that in all things you will keep it to the 
letter and spirit, that you will draiv it only in defence, and that you 
will fall with it in your hand rather than that the object for which it 
IS placed there should fail.” 

To this address, General Lee made reply in these 
terms : 

“Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Convention : Deeply im- 
pressed with the solemnity of the occasion on which I appear before 
you, and profoundly grateful for the honour confened upon me, I 
accept the position your partiality has assigned me, though I would 
greatly have preferred that your choice should have fallen on one 
more capable. Trusting to Almighty God, an approving conscience, 
and the aid of my fellow-citizens, I will devote myself to the defence 
and service of my native State, in whose behalf alone would I have 
ever drawn my sword.” 




CHAPTER VI. 

1861-1862. 

IN COMMAND OF THE FORCES OF VIRGINIA — THE 
CAMPAIGN IN WESTERN VIRCUNIA — CONSTRUC- 
TION OF ATLANTIC COAST DEFENCES. 

HE military forces of the Common- 
wealth of Virginia were under the 
control of Major-General R. E. Lee 
from April 23 until May 10, 1861. 
Thereafter, until June 8, he was as- 
signed to the command of the forces of the South- 
ern Confederacy operating in Virginia. May 25 
marked the change in his military rank from the 
position of Major-General in the State militia to 
that of Brigadier-General in the army of the South- 
ern Confederacy^ The Confederate Government 
had not yet created a military rank in the field ser- 
vice higher than the grade of brigade-commander; 
it was Lee's indifference to the mere insignia of 
office that prevented friction in the matter of lower- 
ing his rank. 

When Vice-President Stephens, in the month of 
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April, saw the admiration poured out upon 
the Virginia Convention, and saw him cr^fcth 
Major-General, he scented danger. He perceived 
that the Convention of Virginia would not unite 
with the Confederac57 if General Lee should refuse 
to step down to the grade of brigadier. He sought 
Lee on the evening of April 23. 


“ I unfolded to him,” wiites Stephens, “ with perfect candour the 
object of my mission [alliance of Virginia with the Confederacy], 
the natuie of the alliance I should propose, and particularly the effect 
it might have upon his official rank and position. There was on his 
pait equal candour and frankness — no reserve whatever. He under- 
stood the situation fully. With a clear understanding of its beaiing 
upon himself individually, he expiessed himself as perfectly satisfied, 
and as being very desiious to have the alliance formed. He stated 
in words which produced thorough conviction in my mind of their 
pel feet sincerity, that he did not wish anything connected with him- 
self individually, or his official lank or personal to interfere 

in the slightest degree with the immediate consummation of that 
measure.” 


The Convention soon discovered the omission of 
any provision for General Lee’s permanent rank in 
the new alliance. They were ready to withhold 
Virginia from the Confederacy upon this single 
i.ssue, but Lee’s own solicitations led to the union 
with the other States. Stephens adds this word: 
** The truth is, a look, or an intonation of voice, 
even, at this time, which would have indicated that 
his professed satisfaction was not the real and unaf- 
fected feeling of his heart, would have defeated that 
measure.” 

Twelve hours after the interview with Stephens, 
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Lee was at work preparing Virginia to meet war 
with war. To Cocke in Alexandria he thus gave 
instructions, April 24 .: Let it be known that you 
intend no attack; but invasion of our soil will be 
considered an act of war.’' 

Until June 8 , when President Davis, as Com- 
mander-in-chief of the Confederate army and 
navy, assumed the direction of all movements in 
the field, General Lee was setting in order the de- 
fences of Virginia. He foresaw that the Old Do- 
minion would be the main theatre of strife, and 
Richmond the objective point of Northern invasion. 
He clearly perceived also the magnitude of the task 
involved in defending the South from the Northern 
onset. President Davis, as late as the month of 
May, despatched an agent to England to purchase 
ten thousand Enfield rifles to arm the Confederacy. 
More than a month before this, Lee had written to 
his wife: ** The war may last ten years. , . . 

Make your plans for sev^eral years of war." At the 
same time he wrote this: “ Tell Custis [Lieutenant 
in the U. S. Army] he must consult his own judg- 
ment, reason, and conscience as to the course he 
may take. I do not wish him to be guided by my 
wishes or example. If I have done wrong, let him 
do better. The present is a momentuous question 
which every man must settle for himself and upon 
principle." 

Lee’s eye rested now upon the approaches to Vir- 
ginia’s borders. He set himself to the task of erect- 
ing fortifications and batteries for the defence of the 
Potomac, Rappahannock, York, James, and Eliza- 
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beth rivers. Forty thousand Virginia volunteers 
were armed by June 15, and sent to watch the 
outposts. Already in April, the State government 
had seized the military posts at Harper’s Ferry and 
Norfolk, located on Virginia’s soil. About one 
hundred and fifteen cannon were thus furnished to 
Lee. The machineiy at Harper’s Ferry for the 
manufacture of arms and munitions was transplanted 
to Richmond and Fayetteville, North Carolina. 
Only fifty-six thousand stand of small arms, of in- 
ferior quality, were available. Secretaiy Floyd’s 
alleged removal of Federal camion and muskets 
southward, had failed to furnish the Southern States 
with their just share of serviceable arms and muni- 
tions. With the equipment of a few war vessels 
and the construction of various field works this part 
of Lee’s task was completed. 

The strictly defensive policy of the Confederacy 
prevented the effective protection of the lower Valley 
of Virginia. Upon that lion of war, Colonel T. J. 
Jackson, who was straining at the leash and anxious 
to make ready for the maintenance of Harper’s 
Ferry by planting heavy guns on Maryland Heights, 
Lee laid mild restraint by suggesting, May 9, that 
it was not yet advisable to intrude upon the 
soil of Maryland.” To a restless officer, May 13, 
he gave his opinion concerning the relation of rank 
to honour: ** I do not consider that either rank or 
position are necessary to bestow upon you honour, 
but believe that you will confer honour on the 
position.” 

On June 8, President Davis assumed the practi- 
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cal management of the great military game. To his 
wife, then at the White House on the Pamunkey, 
Lee thus expressed himself : 

“ You may be aware that the Confederate Government is estab- 
lished here. Yesterday I turned over to it the command of the 
military and naval forces of the State . . . I do not know what 

my position will be. I should like to retire to private life, so that I 
could be w'lth you and the children, but if I can be of service to the 
State or her cause, I must continue.” 

Mrs. Lee had led her daughters in flight from 
Arlington, and her stately mansion was occupied as 
Federal headquarters in Virginia, May 24. Fur- 
niture, portraits, chinaware, and other property, 
brought as heirlooms from the house of Washing- 
ton, were left to become the spoil of the Federal 
soldiery. Lee's words of comfort were these: I 
grieve at the anxiety that drives you from your 
home. I can appreciate your feelings on the occa- 
sion, and pray that you may receive comfort and 
strength in the difficulties that surround you. 
When I reflect upon the calamity pending over the 
country my own sorrows sink into insignificance." 

Nominally as military adviser of President Davis, 
Lee remained in official connection with the Con- 
federate Cabinet. The war-cloud was now about to 
burst in two quarters: in the mountains of western 
Virginia, and on the banks of the Potomac. We 
find no record of a formal division of executive 
labours, but, in fact, President Davis did take entire 
charge of the larger movements in the Valley and 
around Manassas, while Lee busied himself with the 
fortunes of the Confederacy in north-western Vir- 
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ginia and on the Chesapeake Bay. Lee's usual 
term for Davis was, The commanding General." 

At Philippi, June 3, three thousand P'ederal sol- 
diers surprised eight hundred Confederates and put 
them to flight. To Colonel Porterfield, Lee sent 
swift words of sympathy concerning " the unfor- 
tunate circumstances " with which that Confederate 
officer had been beset. In sending R. S. Garnett 
to supersede Porterfield, he broke that news to the 
latter in the most delicate and courteous terms: 


It is hoped that he [Garnett] will soon reach the scene of action, 
that a more agreeable state of things will be inaugurated, and that 
ioyal-spii ited citizens of the country will be encouraged and enabled 
to put down the revolution which you mention. Your services will 
be very valualjle to General Garnett in giving him information as to 
the state of affairs in the country under his command, and in aiding 
him to achieve the object of his campaign.” 


By the first of July, Lee had concentrated beyond 
Beverly forty-five hundred men under Garnett. By 
July 18, he had placed thirty-eight hundred mus- 
kets and ten field guns under Henry A. Wise on the 
Kanawha below Charleston. In these operations, 
or in some active field-work, Lee desired to .share, 
but was prevented. On Juno 24, he wrote: “My 
movements arc very uncertain, and I wi.sh to take 
the field as soon as certain arrangements can be 
made. 

Up into those western mountains General Mc- 
Clellan led twenty thousand soldiers from Ohio and 
Indiana, in search of Garnett's band. In imitation 
of the Emperor Napoleon, McClellan issued a proc- 
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lamation from Grafton, dated June 23. He heaped 
withering scorn upon the Confederates. He urged 
his men forw'ard to victory with the cheering intelli- 
gence: “ Your enemies have violated every moral 
law ; neither God nor man can sustain them ! Gar- 
nett stationed his men in two detachments on Rich 
Mountain and Laurel Hill in advance of ILv^'eiiy. 
A flank movement enabled McClellan to capture a 
part of Pegram’s detachment on Rich Mountain 
and to cut off Garnett at Laurel Hill. The pursuit 
beyond Garrick’s P'ord resulted in the death of the 
brave Garnett, on July 13. 

McClellan supposed that the two fragments of 
Garnett’s command were two large separate forces, 
and hence his next proclamation announced that 
he had annihilated two armies.” While he was 
glorying in the title accorded him of the ” Young 
Napoleon,” Lee, on the other hand, was bending 
every energy to collect the scattered Confederates, 
and to bring additional forces into the mountains. 
^IIow tender his sympathy for the defeated, as ex- 
pressed to H. R. Jackson, the next officer sent to 
command them: ” Our brave troops must bear up 
against misfortune. Reverses must happen, but 
they ought only to stimulate us to greater efforts.” 

Before the advance of J. D. Cox as far as Gaulcy 
Bridge, Wise retreated entirely from the Kanawha 
Valley, and the trans-Appalachian regions seemed 
lost to the Confederacy. But before this, the vic- 
tory at Manassas brought great hope to the South- 
ern people. In the movements on the latter field, 
Lee had no share. But he was full of eagerness to 
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join his brethren in arms. On July I2, he unbur- 
dened himself to his wife in these terms: 


“ I am very anxious to get into the field, but I am detained by 
matters beyond my contiol I have nevei heard of the assignment 
to which you allude — of Commander-in-chief of the Southern army — 
nor have I any expectation nor wish for it. President Davis holds 
that position. T have been labouring to prepare and get into the field 
the Virginia troops.” 


The military game against General Scott was 
played by President Davis. P^our of the seven 
military bands in Virginia he left to the control of 
General Lee: Wi.se and Garnett in the mountains of 
western Virginia, Huger at Norfolk, and Magruder 
at Yorktown. Davis himself directed the move- 
ments of the other three. 

J. E. Johnston was withdrawn from Harper’s 
Ferry to Winchester; his force there, July i, was 
eleven thousand men and twenty guns. Later in 
the month, Holmes was moved across from Aquia 
on the Potomac to unite with Beauregard at Manas- 
sas, and thus were concentrated behind the Bull 
Run, twenty-two thousand men with twenty-nine 
guns. The railroad from Manas.sas to Strasburg 
was now to be used in combining these two armies, 
either in the Valley, or at Manassas, according to 
General Scott’s choice of routes in making the grand 
P’edcral assault. But President Davis had no care- 
fully arranged plan for the rapid shifting of soldiers 
soon to be necessary, and Lee was not ordered to 
prepare such a plan, although Beauregard asked that 
one should be adopted. Johnston and Beauregard 
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were left almost entirely to their own devices in 
mapping out a method of combination against the 
enemy. This message passed from Beauregard to 
Johnston eight days before the battle: Oh, that 
we had but one good head to conduct all our opera- 
tions! \Yc are labouring, unfortunately, under the 
disadvantage of having about seven armies in the 
field, under as many independent commanders, 
which is contrary to the first principles of the art of 
war.’' As late as July 9, however, each of these 
officers was convinced that his own position would 
be assailed, and each demanded assistance from 
the other. 

July 16, saw McDowell moving upon Manassas 
with thirty thousand men; two days later, Johnston 
eluded Patterson in the Valley, and sped across 
the Blue Ridge Pass. On July 21, an army of 
twenty-nine thousand under Johnston and Beaure- 
gard stood on the southern bank of Bull Run to 
withstand the Federal advance. The miscarriage of 
an order to Ewell withheld the proposed movement 
of the Confederate right wing across Bull Run and 
against the heights of Centreville; the delay gave 
McDowell opportunity to throw his own right over 
the stream, and to fall upon the Confederate left 
flank. It was the eagle eye of General T. J. Jack- 
son that found the key-point of defence on the field 
that was well-nigh lost. 1 1 is brigade formed the 
rallying-centre for the Confederate left ; his advance 
pierced the Federal centre, just as Kirby Smith and 
Early came from afar to strike the Federal right 
flank, and McDowell fled to Washington. The vie- 
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tory thus won brought over-confidence to the South. 
Manassas was ultimately disastrous by reason of the 
resultant inactivity in the Confederacy, No ad- 
vance across the Potomac was attempted ; the poli- 
ticians began to discuss the possible successor of 
President Davis, six years hence, and the different 
States made rival offers to secure the position of 
permanent capital of the Southern Confederacy. 

The army at Manassas soon proceeded to bat- 
talion drill and the construction of log-tents, while 
Davis, Johnston, and Beauregard entered into a 
three-cornered discu.ssion concerning the responsi- 
bility for the management of the recent campaign. 

In Richmond, General Lee’s heart was swelling 
with joy for his country’s victory. To Beauregard, 
three days after the battle, he wrote: I cannot 
express the joy I feel at the brilliant victory of the 
2 1st. The skill, courage, and endurance displayed 
by yourself excite my highest admiration. You 
and your troops have the gratitude of the whole 
country.” To Johnston, also, Lee wrote: ” I al- 
most wept for joy at the glorious victory achieved 
by our brave troops. The feeling of my heart could 
hardly be repressed on learning the brilliant share 
you had in its achievement.” 

To his wife, July 27, he thus poured out his 
sentiments : 

“That, indeed, was a glorious victory and has lightened the 
pressure upon us amazingly. Do not grieve for the brave dead, but 
sorrow for those they left behind — friends, relatives, and families. 
The former are at rest ; the latter must suffer. The battle will be 
repeated there in great force. I hope God will again smile on us, 
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and strengthen our heaits and aims I wished to partake in the 
former struggle and am mortified at my absence. liut the President 
thought it more important that I should be here. I could not have 
done as well as has been done, but I could have helped and taken 
part in a struggle for my home and neighbourhood So the woi k is 
done, I care not by \vhom it is done. I leave to-nionow for the 
aimy in western Virginia.*' 

Lee was definitely asked for an opinion in connec- 
tion with the controversy between the two Generals 
and the President, But he would say only this 
(November 24): ** The successful combination of 
the armies was made, and the glorious victory of 
July 21 followed.'’ 

August I, 1861, dawned upon General Lee as he 
rode through the rain from Monterey towards Hun- 
ter.sville in the mountains of western Virginia. He 
had been placed in command of all the Confederate 
troops in this American Switzerland of steep ridges 
and narrow valleys. The magnificence of the 
wooded heights, in parallel lines, covered with 
the richest sward of blue-grass and white clover” 
caught the eye of the soldier every hour of the 
three days' journey. August 8 found General 
Lee at the Confederate outpost known as Valley 
Mountain, on the road from Huntersville to llut- 
tonsville. There he enjoyed the company of his 
son, Major W, H. F. Lee, who commanded the 
cavalry on that mountain-top. Through the pour- 
ing rain, Lee now looked westward over the regions 
sloping toward the Ohio. In that land of hills 
and swift streams the forces of the foe were mar- 
shalled under General Rosccrans. By August 15, 
Rosecrans had stretched a chain of fortified posts 
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parallel to the Ohio, extending from Clarksburg and 
Weston through Bulltown, Sutton, and Summers- 
ville to Gauley Bridge. At the latter point, Cox 
had charge of the Federal guns that were ])ointing 
up the valleys of the New River and the Gauley. 
A large Federal force under Reynolds had pushed 
forward from Biickhannon to hold Tygart’s Valley. 
Reynolds left reserves at Muttonsville, and planted 
two thousand men on Cne.it Mountain, guarding 
the Staunton and Parkersburg road, and three thou- 
sand at Elkwater on the Muntersville road. These 
two posts were seven miles apart in a bee-line course. 
Meanwhile, Rosecrans was busy in recruiting a 
larger force from these mountainous counties that 
were soon afterward knocking for admission into the 
l^ederal Union as the new State of West Virginia. 

Tlie element of politics played a controlling part 
in Lee’s campaign in the mountains. Four briga- 
diers were subject to his orders. Gn the wStauntt)n 
turnpike, in Camp Bartow, facing Cheat Mountain, 
were twenty-five hundred muskets under II. R. 
Jackson; on the Huntersville road, threatening Elk- 
water, were Loring’s thirty-five hundred. Along 
the highway from Lewisburg toward Gauley Bridge 
and the Kanawha Valley, marched John B. Floyd 
and Henry A. Wise, two former Governors of Vir- 
ginia. They had received military commands be- 
cause of their political influence in the western and 
south-western parts of the ancient Commonwealth. 

In the closing day.s of July, Wise had retreated 
from the Kanawha across the Alleghanies to the 
Greenbrier River. Again, in August, Wise was sent 
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westward under Floyd as his superior in command. 
Both were expected to use their personal influence 
in gathering recruits, and their swords in driving 
Cox from Gauley Bridge. As a political expedient 
the appointment of Floyd and Wise may have been 
well advised; as a military measure, it proved disas- 
trous. An angry contention arose between these 
two brigadiers, and a large part of Lee’s time was 
spent in pouring oil upon troubled waters that 
should have dashed their united volume against the 
enemy. 

Just as Lee at Valley Mountain began to spy out 
Reynolds’s position, he heard the first gun in the 
Wise-Floyd warfare, in the form of a message from 
Wise, dated August 7, asking special orders, 
separating the command of General Floyd from 
mine.” This request for distinct fields of operation 
was the result of the first personal interview between 
the two brigadiers. In reply, Lee kindly advised a 
concentration of forces. August 15 found Wise 
convinced by Floyd’s orders that the latter wished 
to ” mutilate” Wise’s legion in order to augment 
Floyd’s brigade; two days later, Wise set himself in 
bold opposition to Floyd on the ground that he was 
” bound to maintain the integrity” of his legion. 
From the summit of Big Sewell Mountain, August 
18, Wise declared the firm purpose, never to per- 
mit his own subordinate officers to take orders 
directly from Floyd. The two lines of riflemen, 
five thousand six hundred under Floyd, and two 
thousand two hundred under Wise, now moved 
westward toward the Gauley. To Wise, Lee sent 
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a message appealing to “ patriotism and zeal” in 
rendering due obedience to his legal superior, Hoyd. 

Wise wrote to Lee, August 24, as follows: I 

am compelled to inform you expressly that every 
order I have received from General Floyd, indicates 
a purpose to merge my command in his own, and to 
destroy the distinct organisation of my legion.” 
Moreover, Wise criticised the wisdom of Floyd’s 
movements, and made this reciucst: ” Send me any- 
where, so I am from under the orders of General 
Floyd.” Two days later Floyd floated a force 
across the Gauley at Carnifex b'erry, and drove 
back Tyler’s Ohio regiment. This river now 
separated the two Confederate brigadiers. Since 
all appointments were made by the administration 
in Richmond, Lee felt constrained to limit the ex- 
ercise of his authority to a simple a])peal for the 
sake of the cause ” that there should be no division 
of sentiment or action ” in the Army of the Ka- 
nawha. 

Thus in slowness of military movement did the 
August days wear themselves away. As Septem- 
ber began to tell off the hours, Rosecrans was 
marching with three heavy brigades from Clarksburg 
to bring assistance to Cox. Sei)tembcr 9 found 
Wise and Floyd sending hot words back and forth 
across the river, in a dispute over the ownership of 
a certain brass six-pound gun. The daybreak of 
September 10 marked the advance of Rosecrans’s 
column upon Floyd at Carnifex Ferry. Wise sent 
not a man to aid the latter. But Floyd’s men knew 
how to fight ; they wrapped their breastworks in a 
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flame of musketry, and the Federal assault was soon 
rolled back with severe loss to Rosecrans. But 
unity of action now seemed impossible to Floyd 
and Wise. No further advance was made toward 
the Kanawha; and the two forces retired aj^-ain 
toward the mountain-tops. Rosecrans followed the 
retreating Confederates, and on wSeptember 23 his 
flag was planted on Big Sewell Mountain, and his 
supplies furnished by waggons tluit passed over a 
road sixty miles in length. While the Kanav\'ha 
expedition was thus dragging out its course in com- 
plete failure and permitting Rosecrans to threaten 
the flank of Lee’s own columns, the latter was con- 
fronted by other difficulties on the ridges overhang- 
ing the head waters of the Cheat River. 

Of the two brigadiers in this field, Loring out- 
ranked H. R. Jackson; it was Loring, therefore, 
who had made the preliminary movements. At 
Huntersville, Lee found Loring busied in ])lanning 
an advance against the lAxleral forces under Rey- 
nolds. The latter had only a small body of soldiers 
in the early days of August, and most of these he 
planted in a fort in the Cheat Mountain Rass, over- 
looking Cheat River. Along the Parkersl)urg road 
Jackson was sent forward against Reynolds. Lor- 
ing betook himself to Huntersville, and there began 
preparations to move around the south-western end 
of Cheat Mountain to the right and rear of the 
main Federal position. Loring’s men were eager to 
move; the way to Huttonsvillc and Beverly was 
practically undefended. Success depended upon 
immediate advance. But Loring’s scheme de- 
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manded a transportation train with large stores con- 
centrated at Huntersville for the forty-mile march 
to Beverly! For seven days Lee awaited the com- 
pletion of Loring’s battalion of waggons. He rode 
forward and stationed himself at Valley Mountain; 
while Federal reinforcements were pouring into 
Tygart's Valley beyond him, he still awaited 
anxiously the advance of Loring. Loring had out- 
ranked Lee in the old army. Upon the latter 
modesty and courtesy were so visibly stamped, that 
he would not exercise his authority. Lee did not 
assume formal command, nor would he order Loring 
forward, so long as Loring protested that he was un- 
prepared. The rain continued to fall ; measles and 
typhoid fever invaded the ranks. Loring's army 
soon became a multitude of sick and dying, en- 
camped in the mud. When Loring did move his 
waggons and his men to Valley Mountain the enemy 
outnumbered the Confederates on both roads, and 
were strongly fortified in the valley at Elkwaler and 
on the central ridge of Cheat Mountain. The hour 
for an opportune flank attcick had passed. Lee was 
now in charge of two small columns which must 
drive superior forces out of mountain strongholds, 
or retire. When this task fell upon him, he was at 
the same time bearing the burden of anxiety con- 
cerning the soldiers led by the quarrelling brigadiers 
on the Kanawha turnpike. It was not encouraging, 
just as he pressed forward to feel the position of 
Reynolds, to receive from Wise this message, writ- 
ten September 5 : Let us [Floyd and Wise] 

divide the balance of State forces, and then let us 
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part in peace. I feel, if we remain together, we will 
unite in more wars than one.’* 

It was determined to attack, simultaneously, the 
two Federal fortifications. Eastward from Hut- 
tonsvillc the Cheat Mountain lifts itself in three 
parallel ridges, and upon the second or centriil 
height, Reynolds had placed about two thousand 
men behind the walls of a log fort. At Elkwater he 
had three thousand men behind breastworks, while 
five thousand waited at Huttonsville to bring suc- 
cour to either outpost. Colonel Rust, of H. R. 
Jackson’s band, reconnoitered the Federal fortress 
on the Cheat Mountain, and declared his ability to 
flank the post and capture it. Upon this represent- 
ation, Lee decided to make the double assault on 
the mountain-top and at Elkwater. The march was 
to begin under cover of darkness, and the blows 
were to fall in the early morning twilight of Sep- 
tember 12. 

From Jackson’s column of twenty- five hundred, 
the two regiments of Taliaferro and Fulkerson were 
assigned to Rust for the flank attack on the (Fed- 
eral) right and rear of the Cheat Mountain fortress. 
Jackson was ordered to lead the rest of his men 
boldly in front along the turnpike against this post. 

From Loring’s column of thirty-five hundred, 
three regiments under S. R. Anderson were ordered 
to gain the roadway between the Cheat Mountain 
fort and Huttonsville, and likewise keep in touch 
with the two flanking regiments under Rust. Two 
regiments under Donaldson were to seek the (Fed- 
eral) left and rear of the Elkwater works, and hold 
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the roadway in their rear. The remainder under 
Loring were to move forward along the highway 
against Elkwatcr. The troops were to move in 
silence during the night, and Loring’s bands were to 
await, as the signal for attack, the guns of Rust’s 
regiments on the mountain ridge. To encourage 
the troops, Lee published the following order: 

“ The forward movemeiiL . . . j^ives t]ic CJcneial commanding 

the opportunity of exhoiting the trooj)s to kt!e[) steadily in view the 
great principles lor which they contend, and to manifest to the world 
their determination to maintain them. The eyes of the country are 
upon you. The safety of your homes and the lives of all you hold 
dear, depend upon your courage and exertions. Let each man re- 
solve to be victorious, and that the right of self-government, liberty, 
and peace shall in him find a defender. 'L’he progress of this army 
must be foiward.” 


The initial steps in the movement were completed 
with great spirit. Through the heavy rain and the 
darkness, inarching partly in Cheat River itself and 
then through the dense forest, over boulders and 
up steep ascents, the soldiers hurried with noiseless 
tread. The dawn found each column at the ap- 
pointed place. Anderson and Uonaldson reached 
the rear of the two Federal positions; Loring and 
Jackson advanced to threaten each position in front. 
Rust succeeded in placing his band to the (Federal) 
right and rear of the mountain intrcnchmcnt. Mus- 
kets were loaded and bayonets fixed for the assault. 
But the signal sounded not. 

Unfortunately, Rust captured some pickets, who 
made him believe that five thousand Federal troops 
were fortified on the mountain summit awaiting his 
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onset. As the morning dawned, he saw before him 
heavy abatis and, beyond these, intrenchments, 
and, within the intrenchments, he saw the soldiers 
with ready guns. He gave no signal except the 
signal to retreat. The other columns grew impa- 
tient and strained their ears to catch the sound of 
the musketry-fire on the ridge. Rust withdrew and 
acknowledged his failure; two days later all the 
bands were withdrawn to their former camping- 
places. Let it be remembered that widely separated 
bodies of soldiery usually fail to make simultaneous 
attacks. In this case, the movement under Lee's 
own eye at Elkwater was a complete success — but 
no communication was possible between the wings 
of his army. In an order of September 14, Lee 
spoke of the movement as a ‘‘ forced reconnais- 
ance," and commended the cheerfulness and 
alacrity displayed by the troops in this arduous 
operation. " 

Lee had no words of blame to lay upon his sub- 
ordinates. To his wife he wrote: “ I cannot tell 
you my regret and mortification at the untoward 
events that caused the failure of the plan. I had 
taken every precaution to insure success, and 
counted on it; but the Ruler of the Universe willed 
otherwise, and sent a storm to disconcert the well- 
laid plan." 

To Governor Letcher he thus expressed himself : 

“ I was very sanguine of taking the enemy’s works on last Thurs- 
day morning. I had considered the subject well. With great efforl 
the troops intended for the surprise had reached their destination, 
having traversed twenty miles of steep, rugged mountain-paths, and 
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the last day through a teirible storm, which lasted all night, and in 
which they had to stand drenched to the skin in the cold lain. Still, 
their spirits were good. When the morning broke, E could see the 
enemy’s tents on [Tygart’s] Valley River at the point on the lEuttons- 
ville load just below me. It was a tempting sight. We waited for 
the attack on Cheat Mountain which was to be the signal, till lo 
AM. ; the men [Fcderals] were t leaning their unseiviccable aims. 
But the signal did not come. All chance for surprise was gone. 
The provisions of the men had been destroyed the ]uece<liiig day by 
the storm. They had nothing to eat that moining, could not liold 
out another day and were obliged to be withdiawm. The party sent 
to Cheat Mountain to take that in the learlnul also to be withdiavvn. 
The attack to come off from the east side failed from the difficulties 
in the way ; the opportunity was lost and our plan discovered. 

It is a grievous disappointment to me, T assure you. But for 
the rain-storm T have no doubt it would have succeeded. Tliis, 
Coveinor, is for youi own eyes. IMease do not speak of it. We 
must try again. Our greatest loss is the death of my dear friend, 
Colonel [John A.] Washingtou . . . (Jur gieiitcst difficulty is 

the roads. It has been raining in these moimlains about six w'eeks. 
It is impossible to get along. It is that which has paxalyscd all our 
efforts.” 

Time wa.s not ^c^iven Lee to devi.se another plan 
a^t^ain.st Reynolds. He was compelled to brin^ a 
portion of Lorin^’s command to aid Floyd and 
Wise in checking the advance of Rosecrans toward 
Lewisburg. The two retreating' columns of Con- 
federates he succeeded in concentrating in a forti- 
fied position on Big Sewell Mountain. With the 
addition of Lorin<]^\s troops, Lee had now about 
eight thousand men. Upon a parallel ridge one 
mile distant, Rosecrans was established behind stout 
breastworks, with probably a larger force than that 
of Lee. Each commander waited for the other to 
attack. Before September closed, an order from 
Richmond relieved Wise of his command. 
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In the midst of great labours and still greater 
anxieties, Lee had time to cherish great sympathy 
for the suffering soldiers. lie wrote to his wife: 

We arc without tents, and for two nights I h*ivc 
lain buttoned up in my overcoat. To-day my tent 
came up, and I am in it, yet I fear I shall not 
sleep for thinking of the poor men.'' Until Oc- 
tober 6, both armies continued to look defiance 
at each other across the narrow valley. It was 
clear to see that the attacking party, from cither 
side, would probably be defeated. During the 
night of October 6, Rosecrans retreated toward 
the Kanawha. Lee was not adequately equipped 
for pursuit. Three days before this, on October 
3, Reynolds had led five thousand men from 
Cheat Mountain to test the strength of H. R. 
Jackson’s eighteen hundred posted on the banks of 
the Greenbrier. The latter played a gallant part, 
and hurled back every assault until Reynolds was 
glad to retire. On October 7, Lee wrote as fol- 
lows to his wife : 

I am sorry, as you say, that the movements of our armies cannot 
keep pace with the expectations of the editors of the papers. I know 
they can regulate matters satisfactory to themselves on paper. I 
wish they could do so in the field. No one wishes them more suc- 
cess than I do, and would be happy to see them have full swing. 
General Floyd has three editors on his staff. I hope something will 
be done to please them.” 

The approach of winter closed the campaign, and 
left the Federal forces in possession of the western 
slopes of Virginia. They had failed to pass the 
summit of the Alleghanies. The golden moment.s 
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of autumn, however, had passed away, and the 
Confederacy had wasted time and men in a vain 
attempt to defend the Kanawha Valley and adjacent 
regions. The point open to attack and offering 
fruitful results to a strong invading force was the 
State of Maryland. But the Confederate Adminis- 
tration let slip the opportunity. While Lee was 
attempting to maintain the Confederate flag in the 
midst of the bleak regions that slope toward the 
Ohio River, Federal troops and munitions were 
pouring into Washington, and the spring of 1862 
found that city completely fortified against attack. 

Gallant and obedient to his superiors, and modest 
as to his own abilities, Lee had done his best to 
carry out the orders given him. Failure had been 
the result, chiefly because the campaign in that 
quarter was ill-advised from the beginning, and be- 
cause the inefficiency of some of the brigadiers had 
foredoomed every plan before Lee assumed active 
control. In perfect silence, however, Lee bore the 
blame which public clamour laid uj^on him for de- 
feat, and not one word of criticism fell from his lips 
nor from his pen concerning his superiors or his 
subordinates in office. 

During the autumn of 1861, the Federal Admin- 
istration was gathering at Wasliington a vast arma- 
ment of latid and naval forces to be sent against 
Virginia and the other Atlantic States of the Con- 
federacy. President I^incoln had proclaimed a 
blockade of all the Southern ports, and now sought 
to enforce it by sending expeditions against the 
forts and batteries planted at the water's edge 
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along the coasts of the Carolinas, Georgia, and 
Florida. 

The cannon of the Confederates were of small 
calibre, and could make only a feeble defence 
against heavy naval guns. August 28 saw the 
reduction of the Confederate forts guarding llat- 
teras Inlet. The broad waters of Pamlico Sound, 
formerly the refuge of blockade-runners, were thus 
opened to the Federal war-vessels. The chain of 
islands along the coast of each State could, very evi- 
dently, not be held by means of light shore-batteries 
against the P^ederal men-of-war. General I^ee was 
sent to render more efficient the defences of the 
entire Southern seaboard. 

On the evening of November 7, as Lee drew 
near the entrance to Port Royal Harbour he was 
met by the intelligence that the Federal fleet during 
the day had passed the Confederate batteries. Lee 
looked anxiously about for men and weapons to offer 
resistance. There were neither batteries nor guns in 
front of Beaufort; only three thousand soldiers were 
available to meet the thirteen thousand men set 
ashore on Hilton Head. The Federal vessels now 
held the key of inland navigation, commanded all the 
islands between Charleston and Savannah, threat- 
ened the connecting railway, and menaced those 
two great cities themselves. Two days after reach- 
ing his field, Lee made this report: 


“ The enemy, having complete possession of the water and inland 
navigation, commands all the islands on this coast, and threatens 
both Savannah and Charleston and can come in his boats within four 
miles of this place [Coosa whatchie] llis sloops of war and large 
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steamers can come up Bioad River to Mackay’s Point, the mouth of 
the Pocotaligo, and his gunboats can ascend some distance up the 
Coosawhatchie and Tulifiny. We have no guns that can resist tlieir 
batteries and have no resource but to prepare to meet them in the 
field.” 


Lee’s call for men was heard by the Carolinians 
and Georgians, But arms there were none. No- 
vember 13 brought the steamer Fuiifal through 
the blockade with the ten thousand Enfield rifles 
ordered from England by Ih'csident Uavis. Four 
rifled cannon likewise came aboard the runner. 
Only half of these were assigned to Lee; the other 
half went to the Tennessee army under A. S. 
Johnston, although the Governors of k'lorida, Soutli 
Carolina, and Georgia clamoured for a share. 

By November 2 i I.ee hud glanced along the 
coi'ist as far south as I'ernantlina, and he was now 
ready with the general plan of defence: The en- 
trance to Cumberland Sound and Brunswick, and 
the water approaches to Savannah and Charleston, 
are the only ])oints which it is proposed to defend.” 
While engrossed in these larger cares, Lee could 
yet find time, as he always did find time, to con- 
sider more trivial matters affecting the interests of 
the citizens. On the same day when he reported to 
Richmond his scheme for defending the entire 
coast, he caused the issue of the order forbidding 
” tlie evil practice of tearing down fences and other 
private proj^erty for firewood and other purposes. 
. . . The General hopes that it will only be neces- 
sary to remind the troops that they arc citizens as 
well as soldiers.” 
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In a private letter he said of the existing means 
of defence along the coast; “ They are poor indeed, 
and I have laid off work to employ our pco2)lc a 
month. I hope our enemy will be polite enough to 
wait for us. It is difficult to get our people to 
realise their position.'’ 

The skill of Lee had blocked the further encroach- 
ment of the hostile fleet. November 24. five I'ed- 
eral vessels crossed Savannah Bar, and Tybee Island 
was occupied. Lee, however, had strengthened 
Forts Pulaski and Jackson, and Savannah was safe. 

As December came on, the Federal fleet increased 
in numbers. The twelfth day of the month saw 
eighty prows in Port Royal Harbour. Slowly 
were heavy guns added to the Confederate equip- 
ment. The land force was strengthened as fast 
as arms and munitions could be procured. So 
strong by this time were the harbour defences of 
Charleston, that no effort ^vas made to capture the 
city. On the contrary, the F'ederal fleet sought to 
do the city permanent injury by attempting to close 
up the ship-channel, an act certainly not in accord- 
ance with the laws of nations. At this the spirit of 
Lee blazed out : 

“ It has been repoited to me by General Ripley that the enemy 
brought his stone fleet to the entrance of Chaileston Harbour to-day 
[December 20], and sunk between thirteen and seventeen vessels 
in the main ship channel. The Noith Channel and Maffit’s Channel 
are still open. This achievement, so unworthy any nation, is the 
abortive expression of the malice and revenge of a people whieh it 
wishes to perpetuate by rendering more memorable a day hateful in 
their calendar [secession of South Carolmaj. It is also indicative of 
their despair of ever capturing a city they design to ruin, for they can 
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never expect to possess what they labour so hard to reduce to a con- 
dition not to be enjoyed. I think, therefore, it is certain that an 
attack on the city of Chaileston is not contemplated, and we must en- 
deavour to be prepared against assaults elsewhere on the Southern 
Coast.” 

From this matter he turned away to make sug- 
gestion to the South Carolina Convention to replace 
the twelve-months men by soldiers enlisted for the 
war. '' The Confederate States/* he wrote, have 
now but one great object in view, the successful 
issue of their war for independence. Everything 
worth their possessing depends on that. Every- 
thing should yield to its accomplishment.*' The 
following letter of this period gives further expres- 
sion of opinion : 

“Among the calamities of war, the hardest to bear, perhap.s, is 
the separation of families and friends. Yet all must be endured to 
accomplish our independence, and maintain our self-government. 
. . . Your old home [Arlington], if not destroyed liy our enemies, 

has been so deseciated that I cannot bear to think of it. I should 
have prefen ed it to have been wiped from the caith, its beautiful hill 
sunk, and its sacred trees buried, rather than to have been degiaded 
by the presence of those who revel in the ill they do for their own 
selfish purposes. You see what a poor sinner I am, and how un- 
worthy to possess what has been given me ; for that reason it has 
been taken away. I pray for a better spirit, and that the hearts of 
our enemies may be changed.” 

Concerning Arlington, he wrote as follows to his 
wife, December 25 ; 

“ They cannot take away the remembrances of the spot and the 
memories of those that to us rendered it sacred. 'Fhat will remain 
to us as long as life will last, and that we can preserve. In the ab- 
sence of a home, I wish I could purchase Stratford. It is the only 
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place I could go to now acceptable to us, that would inspire me with 
pleasure and local love. You and the girls could remain there in 
quiet. It is a poor place, but we could make enough corn-bread and 
bacon for our support and the girls could weave us clothes.” 

A month before, his thoughts had been carried 
back to his birthplace, as the following indicates: 

“It [Stratford] is endeared to me by many recollections and it has 
always been the desire of my life to be able to puichase it. Now 
that we have no other home, and the one we so loved has been for- 
ever desecrated, that desire is stronger with me than ever. The 
horse-chestnut you mention in the garden was planted by my mother. 
I am sorry the vault is so dilapidated. You do not mention the 
spring, one of the objects of my earlitAst recollections. How my 
heart goes back to those happy days.” 

A visit to Cumberland Island on the coast gave 
him the first* si^ht of his father’s tomb: ** The gar- 
den was beautifully enclosed by the finest hedge of 
wild olive I have ever seen.” As the Federal fleets 
began to make attack, he said: ” The contest must 
be long, and the whole country has to go through 
much suffering.” 

In the midst of multiplied labours and anxieties, 
there was restiveness, and, perhaps, jealousy among 
some of his subordinate officers. Yet Lee preserved 
his calm, dignified bearing throughout, so that Gov- 
ernor Pickens was led to say, ” General Lee is a 
perfect head, quiet and retiring. His reserve is 
construed disadvantageously. 

Early in February the Federal movements were 
more aggressive. Burn.side pas.scd inside Pamlico 
Sound with a fleet and an army of twelve thousand, 
and captured Roanoke Island. New Berne was in 
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their hands by the 14th, and Fort Macon by the 
26th. On February ii a Federal force was estab- 
lished on Edisto Island. But the mainland was not 
reached in any vital point. Success had crowned 
Lee’s policy of “ abandoning all exposed points as 
far as possible within reach of the enemy’s fleet of 
gunboats, and of taking inferior positions where we 
can meet on more equal terms.” 

With an utterly inadeciuate force and poor equip- 
ments, T.,ee had neutralised the operations of a large 
Federal armament on land and sea. 1 lis woiks con- 
tinued to stand the test of eveiy assault. Ills inner 
lines were never shaken. But nf)w the cloud of 
war was growing dark around Richmond, and a 
hasty message from Bresident Davis, March 2, 
hurried him back to Virginia. On March 13,1863, 
to General Lee was assigned the task of superintend- 
ing, under the direction of President Davis, all mili- 
tary operations connected with the defence of the 
Southern Confederacy. 





CHAPTER VIL 

THE PENINSULAR CAMPAIGN — LEE IN COMMANJ) 
OF THE ARMY OF NORTHERN VIRCilNTA— THE 
SEVEN DAYS* RATTLES IN DEFENCE OF RICH- 
MOND. 

1862. 

HE day that saw General Lee*s as- 
sumption of authority over all the 
forces of the Southern Confederacy 
marked also the final adoption of 
General McClellan’s plan for the 
capture of Richmond. March 13, 1862, while Lee 
was casting his first official glance over the en- 
tire field of war, McClellan was holding a council at 
Fairfax Court-House with the corps-commanders of 
the Army of the Potomac. These officers ratified 
the Federal leader’s plan to menace the Confederate 
capital with a land and naval force moving from 
Fort Monroe as a base, through Yorktown and West 
Point as the line of operations. McClellan’s well- 
drilled host of one hundred and forty thousand men 
was to be transferred by water from Alexandria to 
Fort Monroe, P'rom the latter point the army was 
to force passage up the Peninsula between the 
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James and the York. The Federal fleet was ex- 
pected to sail past the Confederate defences at 
Yorktown, and bring supplies up the York River to 
furnish the land force as it advanced on Richmond 
from West Point. 

In the forts around Washington, McClellan pro- 
posed to leave eighteen thousand men under Wads- 
worth ; about seven thousand were to plunge through 
the mud as far as Manassas, and over thirty-five 
thousand under Banks were to cross the Potomac 
and hold Winchester. On the southern branch of 
the Potomac in western Virginia were massed the 
fragments of the army of Rosecrans, soon after- 
wards increased to sixteen thousand six hundred 
men, and placed under the direction of Fremont. 
On the Gauley River were eight thousand Federal 
soldiers commanded by Cox; some reserves under 
arms in Pennsylvania were directed to march to 
Manassas. These different bands of armed men, 
with complete equipments and vast stores of sup- 
plies, received orders to press toward the city of 
Richmond from three points of the compass. 

The prospects of the Confederacy in March, 1862, 
were overcast with clouds. Roanoke Island and 
New Berne had just fallen, and twelve thousand 
men under Burnside were on the soil of North Caro- 
lina; P'ort Pulaski, defending Savannah, was threat- 
ened. The coasts of Florida were lost. P'^arragut 
with his men-of-war was approaching the Lower 
Mississippi and New Orleans. In February, Forts 
Henry and Donelson had surrendered, and along 
with them passed the military control of Kentucky 
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and a part of Tennessee; Nashville and Island No. 
10, soon likewise became Federal spoil. The Con- 
federacy was surrounded by a wall of fire. Every 
point was assailed by strong forces. The devoted 
men of the South stood at bay at the threshold of 
nearly every State. 

To meet McClellan’s multitude in Virginia, Lee 
could muster only a few scattered bands. Magruder 
held the lower Peninsula with eleven thousand mus- 
kets, Huger was on guard at Norfolk with some 
heavy guns and seven thousand infantry. In 
Hampton Roads were the Confederate ironclad, 
Mtrrimac, and the Federal ironclad, Monitor. Since 
the struggle of March 8, these two naval giants 
had been glaring at each other, neither of them 
confident of victory; but the Mcrrimac held the 
Monitor and the Federal fleet at bay, and the 
James River was safe as yet from hostile prows. 
Johnston had withdrawn from Manassas his army of 
about forty-seven thousand behind the Rappahan- 
nock and Rapidan. Holmes commanded a brigade 
of two thousand at Fredericksburg. Edward John- 
son near Staunton had thirty-five hundred, and 
Stonewall Jackson was watching Winchester with 
five thousand men. Lee could marshal only about 
seventy-five thousand men along the line of defence 
threatened by the Federal force of two hundred 
thousand. 

Thus far in Virginia, however, the prestige of 
success had remained with the small battalions. 
The Federal retreat from Manassas in July, r86r, 
had been followed by the disaster at Balks I^luff on 
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the Potomac, wherein Evans, the Confederate hero 
of the Stone Bridge visited destruction upon a 
strong Federal column under Baker, Senator from 
Oregon. Moreover, J. E. Johnston’s army of less 
than fifty thousand on the plains of Manassas was 
supposed by McClellan to be a host more than 
double that number, and during the long winter 
weeks kept the Federal Administration in con- 
stant fear of the capture of Washington. President 
Lincoln desired to celebrate Washington’s Ifirtlulay 
by a general advance and ordered all his armies 
forward on that day. But P'ebruary 22 dawned 
and closed upon his inactive regiments. With re- 
doubled energy, again the cry was raised, “ On to 
Richmond,” and the closing days of March saw the 
Federal brigades floating dt)wn the Potomac to gain 
a foothold at Fort Monroe. 

Lee found the Confederate army organised into 
separate divisons, and at once began the work of 
securing arms and sujiplies, and of concentrating 
his forces to meet threatened assaults. We find 
him writing in one direction to quiet the mur- 
murings among a group of captains in garrison : 
” This is not a time to squabble about rank; every 
one must work, and do what he can to promote the 
cause.” In another direction he was compelled to 
deny a request for artillery because there were no 
guns available, and, moreover, organised companies 
” all through the Confederacy ” were waiting to be 
supplied. 

The twenty-first day of March brought some reve- 
lation of McClellan’s plan of ojieration. Magruder 
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reported the landing of large bodies of Federal 
troops at Fort Monroe, and asked for thirty thous- 
and men to withstand their advance. Lee then 
began to fortify the water-approach to Richmond by 
obstructions in the James and batteries at Drewry’s 
Bluff; at the same time he called back the troops 
from the line of the Rappahannock to Richmond. 
The daring attack of Stonewall Jackson against 
Shields at Kernstown, March 23, put a new face 
upon affairs in northern Virginia. Banks had sent 
one division east of the Blue Ridge to take posses- 
sion of Manassas and rebuild the railroad; the 
division of Shields he retained at Winchester. With 
three thousand men Jackson assaulted the seven 
thousand of Shields; during three hours the scale of 
battle wavered, and in the gathering darkness Jack- 
son withdrew from the field. He maintained ever 
afterward that the result would have been a Con- 
federate victory if Garnett had not retired his 
brigade when their ammunition failed. But the re- 
sults of Jackson’s attack ’were of great value to the 
Confederacy. The other forces of Banks were hast- 
ened westward from Manassas and also up the 
valley from the Potomac to Winchester. Moreover, 
the Federal Administration began at once with 
anxious care to count the soldiers in the defences of 
Washington, and Blenker’s division of ten thousand 
men brought additional trouble by failing to find 
the direct route to the Valley of Virginia. In the 
face of increasing foes, Jackson suggested the idea 
underlying his subsequent Valley campaign. On 
April 5, he wrote this: If Banks is defeated, 
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it may greatly retard McClellan’s movements.” 
“ Stonewall ” sheltered his little band in the Swift 
Run Pass, and established communication across the 
Blue Ridge with Ewell at Gordonsville. 

The early morning of April 4 found McClellan 
directing two columns from J^'ort Monroe against 
Magruder. The latter had six thousand men for 
the defence (.)f Mulberry Islantl and Yorktown, and 
in addition he had arrayed five thousand between 
these two points in breastworks behind the Warwick 
River. 1 V> force a passage toward Richmond, Mc- 
Clellan’s scheme was as follows: A column of 
assault under lleintzelman was to move against 
Yorktown ; a column of advance under Keyes was 
to brush aside Magruder’s infantry and press up 
the Peninsula; the P'edcral navy was to co-operate 
in the demolition of Yorktown, and McDowell’s 
corps was to sail up the York to some point offering 
a favorable Hank movement on the Confederate 
Capital. First among the disaj)pointments met by 
McClellan was the information that the entire fleet 
of Federal war-ships must continue to keep watch 
over the Merrimac, then floating in front of Nor- 
folk. Only a few gunboats were sent to co-operate 
in the assaults upon Yorktown and Gloucester- 
Point. Nevertheless, he put his columns in motion. 
Through the mud and rain of the 4lh day of April, 
they left twelve miles of the journey behind them. 
The morning of Aj)ril $ dawned upon the column 
of Keyes as it was peering through the rain and mist 
across the twenty-foot stream of waist-deep water at 
Lee’s Mills. Through the tangled underbrush 
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across the Warwick were seen the cannon and the 
rifle-pits of the Confederates. In the presence of this 
barrier, peopled, as McClellan supposed, by a great 
host of soldier}", the column of Keyes tarried for 
one month! Ten o’clock of the same day found 
the column of Heintzelman receiving a salutation of 
shells from the guns of Yorkto wn. As McClellan 
stood thus, on the afternoon of April 5, with both 
columns halted, chagrined at the absence of the Fed- 
eral fleet, which was kept on guard before the Mcrri- 
mac, he was handed a telegram announcing that Mc- 
Dowell’s corps had been separated from his army 
and retained as a bulwark to withstand Jackson’s 
entrance into Washington. The flanking column, 
intended for the upper York, was thus withheld and 
McClellan now began to concentrate his force for 
the beleaguerment of Yorktown. 

Not long was Lee occupied in discerning McClel- 
lan’s plan. The Confederate commander spent the 
remaining days of April in arraying Johnston’s army 
across the Peninsula, and in uniting Jackson and 
Ewell for the movement against Banks. Jackson’s 
suggestion of April 5 was now developed. To his 
lieutenant Lee wrote, in these terms, on April 25 : 
‘‘I have hoped in the present divided condition of 
the enemy’s forces that a successful blow may be dealt 
them by a rapid combination of our troops. ” Four 
days later, Jackson mapped out to I.ee the main 
campaign itself; first the blow" against Milroy and 
McDowell, and then the assault upon Banks at Win- 
chester. You must use your judgment and dis- 
cretion,” Lee wrote in assent to the plan, May i. 
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Johnston was now in control of the Peninsular 
field. He advised a retreat to the works in front of 
Richmond. Lee opposed the withdrawal of troops 
from the Southern seaports to assist in defending 
Richmond, and Johnston was ordered to meet Mc- 
Clellan in the trenches prepared by Magruder. But 
McClellan’s heavy guns were soon in readiness to 
pour their fire ii])on Yorktown. Johnston did not 
consider his fifty-five thousand strong enough to 
march out of the rifle-pits and assail McClellan’s 
cighty-fivc thousand. During the night of May 3 , 
Johnston withdrew his forces toward Richmond. 
On May 5 , Longstrect arrayed his division with 
that of D. 11. Hill athwart the path of McClellan’s 
advance at Williamsburg. Hooker’s division ad- 
vanced against Longstreet’s right wing, but the 
Confederate fire sadly thinned his ranks, and com- 
pelled him to leave his artillery on the field. D. 
H. Hill held the Confederate left firm against Han- 
cock. Time for the withdrawal of the Confederate 
army was gained l)y the repulse of the I'ederal 
attack at Williamsburg, and Johnston now arranged 
his forces in line of battle between Richmond and 
the Chickahominy. Huger evacuated Norfolk and 
the Mcrrimac was given to the flames. Franklin’s 
P^ederal division had been moved up the York to 
Eltham, above West Point, in order to strike John- 
ston’s line in flank. But McClellan was compelled 
now to draw up his forces behind the Chickahom- 
iny, facing Richmond at a distance of from seven 
to twelve miles. He still ex])ected aid from Mc- 
Dow’^ell, who had pressed forward from Manassas to 
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Fredericksburg with forty-one thousand men. A 
union of McDowell with the right wing of his own 
army was urged by McClellan. But the movements 
of Jackson in the valley again frustrated the Federal 
plan of campaign. 

Early in May, Jackson was able to count six thou- 
sand muskets in his own army. Opposed to him 
were six thousand six hundred, under Milroy, threat- 
ening Staunton from the westward. Ten thousand 
more were marching with Fremont to unite with 
Milro}^ Banks held twenty thousand in the lower 
valley, and McDowelBs forty-one thousand tarried 
at Fredericksburg. May 8 saw Jackson, at the 
close of a swift march, crushing Milroy near the vil- 
lage of McDowell, and pursuing him to Franklin. 
Thence he turned eastward to the valley and united 
his force with Ewell’s division. Shields had now 
been sent to add strength to McDowell at Fred- 
ericksburg, and with only one division Banks re- 
ceived Jackson’s sudden onset at Winchester, May 
23. “ Stonewall ” pursued the flight of Banks to 

the Potomac, and added the huge P^ederal supply 
train to his own meagre equipment. 

The vain dream of taking Jackson in the toils 
now entered the mind of President Lincoln. Orders 
were sent to Frdmont to hasten eastward across the 
mountain to Strasburg; McDowell was directed to 
make speed from F'rcdericksburg back to P'ront 
Royal with twenty thousand men. Moreover, Mc- 
Dowell’s advance toward Richmond was checked, and 
McClellan’s assault on Richmond was thus delayed 
until a quietus should be administered to Jackson. 




THE ENVIRONS OF RICHMOND. 

BA8ED ON THE U. 8. WAR-RECORD8 MAP. 
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On May 25, while Jackson was chasing Banks, 
McClellan was completing the movement of his 
Third and Fourth corps cT arnwc to the southern 
bank of the Chickahomiuy. There they were forti- 
fied in position across the turniDike leading to Rich- 
mond. McClellan’s other corps, three in number, 
remained still on the northern bank of the stream, 
pushing out their right toward Fredericksburg to 
grasp McDowell’s friendly hand. But May 30 
found McDowell at Front Royal, the companion of 
Fremont in watching the passage of Jackson’s rear- 
guard up the valley. The fox had escaped from 
Lincoln’s trap. As Fremont and Shields both 
started in pursuit only to meet disaster from the 
strong arm of “ Stonewall ” a few days later at Cross 
Keys and Port Republic, on that same thirtieth 
day of May, Johnston was ordering his line of battle 
to assault the two advanced corps of McClellan’s 
army. May 31 saw this assault delivered at Seven 
Pines. The advanced Federal left wing was driven 
back against the Chickahominy, but delays on the 
part of the Confederate officers gave time for the 
passage of Sumner’s corps across the swollen river, 
and thus prevented the probable destruction of the 
two corps of Keyes and Heintzclman. June i wit- 
nessed some additional Confederate assaults and 
then the two antagonists secured themselves behind 
intrenchments. 

General J. E. Johnston received a severe wound 
on the field of May 31, and President Davis at 
once directed General Robert E. Lee to take con- 
trol of the Army of Northern Virginia. June i 
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found Lee riding to the front at Seven Pines to 
assume that active leadership in the field which he 
retained until the close of the bloody drama. Con- 
cerning his new duties Lee thus wrote: I wish his 
[Johnston’s] mantle had fallen upon an abler man, 
or that I were able to drive our enemies back to 
their homes. I have no ambition and no desire but 
for the attainment of this object.” In the first 
general order issued by Lee occurs this appeal to 
the Confederate army : 

“ The presence of the enemy in front of the Capital, the great 
interests involved, and the existence of all that is dear to us, appeal 
in terms too strong to be unheard, and he [Lee] feels assured that 
every man has resolved to maintain the ancient fame of the Army of 
Northern Virginia, and the reputation of its general [Johnston] and 
to conquer or die in the approaching contest.” 

Every day Lee was seen riding along the Confed- 
erate lines, while he kept watch over McClellan’s 
men working like beavers. An eye-witness thus 
speaks of him : 

“ Calm, dignified and commanding in his bearing, a countenance 
strikingly benevolent and self-possessed, a clear honest eye, that 
could look friend or enemy in the face ; clean-shaven, except a 
closely trimmed moustache which gave a touch of firmness to the well- 
shaped mouth ; simply and neatly dressed in the uniform of his rank ; 
felt hat, and top-boots reaching to the knee ; sitting his horse as if 
his home was in the saddle : such was Robert E. Lee as he appeared 
when he assumed command of the Army of Northern Virginia.” I'he 
following is Lee’s description of himself : “ My coat is of gray, of 
the regulation style and pattern, and my pants of dark blue, as is 
also pi escribed, partly hid by my long boots, I have the .same hand- 
some hat which surmounts my gray head (the latter is not prescribed 
in the regulations), and shields my ugly face, w'hich is masked by 
a white beaid as stiff and wiry as the teeth of a card. In fact, an 
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u<;]iei person >011 have never secn» and so unatiactive is it to our 
enemies that they shoot at it whenever visible to them,” 

During the first half of the month of June, 1862, 
McClellan was massing four of his corps on the 
tiOLithern bank of the Chickahominy, near Seven 
Pines, for the advance against Richmond. Porter’s 
corps was fortified on the northern bank of the river. 
Idiis separation of the wings of his army was caused 
by McClellan’s expectation that McDowell would 
march southward from PVedericksburg to lend aid 
to his right wing. The York River railroad fur- 
nished supplies to the Army of the Potomac from 
the wharf at the White House on the Pamunkey. 
June 13 brought to Porter’s assistance McCall’s 
division of McDowell’s corps; Jackson’s victories at 
Cross Keys and Port Republic kept McDowell’s 
remaining divisions on the alert along the northern 
borders of Virginia. June 20 found one hundred 
and fifteen thousand men arrayed under McClellan's 
battle flag, ready for the struggle with Lee. Lee 
could, at first, muster only fifty -seven thousand men 
against McClellan. PTom the coast of the Carolinas 
he brought forward about fifteen thousand more. 
On June 6 Jackson sent the following suggestion: 

Should my command be required at Richmond, 
I can be at Medium’s River depot, on the Central 
railroad, the second day’s march.” This letter 
was based upon a previous exchange of views. Just 
after the defeat of Banks at Winchester, Jackson sent 
word to Richmond that if reinforced, he would cap- 
ture Washington. ” Tell General Jackson,” replied 
Lee, **that he must first help me to drive these people 
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away from Richmond/’ June 8, while Jackson was 
defeating Fremont at Cross Keys, Lee was thus 
writing to his lieutenant: “ Should there be nothing 
requiring your attention in the Valley, so as to pre- 
vent your leaving it for a few days, and you can 
make arrangements to deceive the enemy and im- 
press him with the idea of your presence, please let 
me know, that you may unite at the decisi\'e mo- 
ment with the army near Richmond.” When 
Jackson received this, he had already routed Shields 
at Port Republic, June 9, and was now watching 
Fremont and Shields retire down the valley. From 
the generous commander-in-chief he soon read this 
despatch of June ii : 


“ Your recent successes have been the cause of the liveliest joy in 
this army as well as in the country. The admiration excited by your 
skill and boldness has been constantly minjrled with solicitude for 
your situation. The practicability of reinforcing you has been the 
subject of earnest consideration. It has been detennined to do so at 
the expense of weakening this aiiny. Brigadicr-Clcncral Lawton 
with six regiments from Cleorgia is on the way to you ; and Ilrigadier- 
General Whiting with eight veteran regiments lea\es here to-day. 
The object is to enable you to crush the forces opposed to you. . . . 
With your main body, including Ewell’s division and Lawton’s and 
Whiting’s commands, move rapidly to Ashland by rail or othciwrse 
— and sweep down between the Chickahominy ami rarniirikcy, 
cutting up the enemy’s communications, while this aimy attacks 
General McClellan in front.” 

With banners waving and drums beating, the 
brigades of Lawton and Whiting departed from 
Richmond. Lee took measures to convey to Mc- 
Clellan the news of this reinforcement of Jackson. 
The Federal commander thus remained under the 
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impression that Jackson would continue in the 
valley. Lawton proceeded to Port Republic, but 
Whiling was turned back at Staunton. On June 
12, Lee despatched Stuart, with twelve hundred 
horsemen, to reconnoitre McClellan’s rear. This 
daring trooper passed through Hanover Court 
House to Tunstairs Station on the York River 
railroad; across this road he pressed southward, 
passed the swollen Chickahominy, and by moving 
night and day reached the James River and rode 
thence to Richmond. Stuart cut a pathway entirely 
around McClellan’s army in forty-eight hours and 
brought to Lee information concerning the Federal 
position. Lee’s plan was finally arranged by the 
idtli, as he announced it to Jackson in a letter of 
that date : 


“ Fu'inoiit and Shields are appaienlly ictrograding, their troops 
shaken and disorganised, and some time uill be required to set them 
again in the field. If this is so, Ihe sooner you unite with this army 
the l)ctter. McClellan is being strengthened. , . . The pies- 

ent, therefore, seems favouiable for a junction of your army and this. 
If you agiee with me, the sooner you can make arrangements to do 
so the better. In moving your troops, you could let it be understood 
that it was to pursue the enemy in your front. Dispose those to hold 
the Valley, so as to deceive the enemy, keeping your cavalry well in 
their fiont, and at the proper time suddenly descending upon the 
Vamunkey. To he efficacious, the movement must he secret. Let 
me know the force you can bring, and be careful to guard from 
friends and foes your purpose and your intention of personally leav- 
ing the Valley. The country is full of spies and our plans are im- 
mediately carried to the enemy.” 

The second day after this letter left Richmond 
Jackson began the march from the valley. His 

XO 
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footsore men trudged from Tort Republic to Gor- 
donsville between June 18 and June 21, inclu- 
sive. Sunday, June 22, was spent in camp. Since 
McClellan held a portion of the railroad, the hour 
of one o’clock, Monday morning', found Jackson 
galloping towards Richmond with a single coinpan- 
Ton. He left fifty-two miles behind him \)y noon, 
and at 3 r.M. began the conference witli Lee con- 
cerning the movement against McC.lellan’s right 
wing. At early dawn of this same d«iy, June 23, 
Jackson’s men formed column for the march to 
the Chickahominy. 

Bewilderment now prevailed in the 1 'edc‘ral coun- 
cils. June 2.J, McClellan telegraphed the rumour 
concerning Jackson’s approach and then asked for 

the most exact information you have as to the 
position and movements of Jackson.” wStanton 
forwarded to McClellan, June 25, the various re- 
ports that located Jackson at many i)t)ints from 
Gordonsville to Luray, and the mountains of west- 
ern Virginia. Sixty thousand Federal trot)ps w<.‘re 
on the alert guarding the mouth of the valley, atid 
the city of Washington against Stonewall,” The 
late afternoon of June 25 brought convincing 
news to McClellan, who thus announc(‘d the situa- 
tion: ” I incline to think that Jackson will attack 
my right and rear. The rebel force is stated at two 
hundred thousand, including Jackson and Beaure- 
gard. I shall have to contend against vastly superior 
odds if these reports be true! ” 

Lee’s plan of attack against McClellan’s right, on 
the northern bank of the Chickahominy, was onU 
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lined as follows; Jackson was to lead his sixteen 
thousand fiom Ashland, on June 25, to an en- 
campment west of the Central railway. Thursday 
morning, June 26, at 3 A.M., he was to advance 
across the railway toward Pole Green Church, a point 
in the rear of Porter’s right flank. As Jackson 
crossed the railway, he was to inform Branch, who 
held one of A. P. Mill’s brigailes on the Brook 
road ; Branch had orders then to cro.ss the Chicka- 
hominy and move down the northern bank upon 
Mechanicsville. The next step in the movement 
was to be taken by A. P.' Hill’s eleven thousand 
men, as thus ordered: “ As soon as the movements 
of these column.s, | Jackson and liranch] are dis- 
covered, General A. P. Mill, with the rest of his 
division, will cro.ss the Cliickahominy near Meadow 
Bridge [Central railway] and move direct upon 
Mechanicsville.” After that, in succe.s.sion. Long- 
street was to move his nine thousand, and D. M. 
llill his ten thousand, acnj.ss tlie Mechanicsville 
bridge and unite with the general flank movement 
down the northern bank of the river, Stuart’s 
cavalry was sent to guide Jackson’s column. These 
fifty thousand men were to .strike the flank and the 
rear of McClellan’s right wing. They moved in 
four divisions cn I’chclon. D. H. Hill was expected 
to support Jackson’s rear attack, and Longstreet to 
support A. P. Hill’s attack at Mechanic.sville. It 
was prescribed that Jackson’s column should be in 
advance of the others, “ bearing well to his left, 
turning Beaver Dam Creek and taking the direc- 
tion towards Cold Harbor.” From Cold Harbor, 
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Jackson and D, H. Hill were to “press forward 
towards the York River railroad, closing upon the 
enemy’s rear and forcing him down the Chickahom- 
iny.” In this order Lee arrayed his own left wing, 
and moved it into action. His right wing, thirty 
thousand strong, was left in the line of fortifications 
covering the eastern and southern approaches to 
Richmond. Holmes held three brigades at Drew- 
ry ’s Bluff and Chaffin’s Bluff. Magruder and Huger, 
with twenty-five thousand men, confronted the four 
advanced Federal corps of nearly eighty thousand. 
It was a dangerous movement for Lee thus to divide 
his forces in the face of the foe. But Lee knew Mc- 
Clellan’s extreme caution, and he ordei'ed Magruder 
and Huger to impose upon him with great demon- 
strations in his front, and, if need be, to hold their 
own trenches at the point of the bayonet. 

Jackson was ordered to set the pace. By the 
night of June 25, he had pushed his column only 
as far as Ashland. The footsore and weary veterans 
passed over the distance of fifty miles from Gordons- 
ville in three days. June 26, at 3 A.M., Whiting 
led the advance from Ashland on the Ashcake road ; 
the head of his column began to cross the Central 
railway at 9 A.M,, and at 10 A.M. Branch was read- 
ing Jackson’s announcement of progress. The 
columns of Jackson and Branch were just six hours 
later in advancing than had been expected. This de- 
lay was due to the fatigue of Jackson’s men incurred 
in the long march, and to the tardiness of the arrival 
of the provisions sent him from Richmond. It was 
not due to his own weariness from the ride of Mon- 
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day morning. '* Stonewairs ’’ vigour was unabated 
and his spirit was aglow with the ardour of battle. 

In accordance with instructions, Jackson kept well 
to the left and pressed toward Cold Harbor, with 
Stuart’s cav^ilry guarding his flank. At 3 r.M., 
Hood’s Texans were engaged in a hot skirmish 
across the Totopotonioy Creek, where the bridge 
had to be rebuilt. Darkness fell upon Jackson at 
Hundley’s Corner, six or eight miles to the rear 
of tlie Federal position. He was not W'ithin reach 
of the battle prematurely commenced by A. 1 \ Hill 
at Mechanicsville, and his orders bound him to an 
eastward course. 

llranch’s advance down the northern bank of the 
stream was delayed by Federal skirmishers, and at 
Atlee’s Station he found .serious battle. When the 
hour of 3 I’. M. brought neither Jackson nor Branch, 
A. P. Hill feared tliat the delay might “ hazard the 
failure of the whole plan.” He therefore crossed 
the river, drove the Federal .soldiers from Mechanics- 
villc and drew up his lines before McClellan’s fort- 
ress on the bank of Beaver Dam Creek. D. H. Hill 
and Long.street moved across their bridge to Hill’s 
support. 

A. P. Hill’s advance was daring but imprudent. 
Lee’s plan was seriously embarrassed. Jackson was 
marching toward Porter’s rear; he had almost ob- 
tained a vantage point when Hill’s forward move- 
ment brought three of Lee’s four flanking divisions 
face to face with the .shotted guns frowning from the 
Federal fortifications. Beaver Dam Creek was waist- 
deep and bordered by swamp.s. Trees had been 
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felled along the steep ascent and their branches 
sharpened to resist the assailants. The artillery 
posted on the eastern bank could sweep every ap- 
proach. Five brigades of riflemen under McCall 
stood ready behind breastworks of logs. It was to 
flank this force that Lee sent Jackson to strike 
Porter’s rear. Now that A. P. ITill’s passage had 
divulged his plan, Lee rode forward from his head- 
quarters on the Mechanicsville turnpike and pressed 
the attack. At 5 J‘. iVf., while Jackson was still north 
of the Totopotomoy, engaged in bridging that 
stream, A. P. Hill was ordering Archer, Anders<m 
and Pleld into active battle along the Belhesda 
road, at lk‘aver Dam Creek. D. H. Hill sent 
Ripley to support Pender at Ellison’s Mill. This 
disposition was made in obedience to Lee’s order to 
assail both flanks of the Federal line. But the Con- 
federate brigades were torn and shattered b}^ the 
storm of iron poured upon them from guns in posi- 
tion and infantry intrenched. 

June 27 dawned upon Ewell leading Jackson’s 
advance eastward from Hundley’s. Porter’s five 
brigades under McCall had scented danger from the 
rear, and were falling back to Porter’s central posi- 
tion near Cold Harbor. Jackson’s flank movement 
thus accomplished what A. P. Hill’s assault failed 
to do. 

A difficulty of fearful significance now began to 
disturb the movements of the Confederate divisions. 
This difficulty was ignorance of the country. 7 'he 
Confederate maps were of little value. The corps 
of engineers selected by President Davis had not 
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discovered the exact location of the Federal de- 
fences. Jackson’s guide led him south-eastward to 
Walnut Grove Church until Ewell’s division stood 
face to face with A. P. Hill’s division. The latter 
was moving from Ellison’s Mill toward New Cold 
Harbor, while T.ongstreet was pursuing the river 
n^ad to the Gaines I louse. While Jackson’s advance 
column u'as jammed into a narrow cross-road, and 
Ewell was reversing his guns, D. II. Hill hastened 
from P)eaver Dam Creek and led the march eastward 
along the Bethesda road towards Porter’s right rear. 
At the same time A. P. Hill started on the two-mile 
journey to find Porter’s left Hank at Gaines Mill. 

Jhirter had intrenched himself east of Powhitc 
Swamp, with his hack turned to the Chickahominy 
bridges. I lis line of battle formed a semicircle upon 
the bluffs within the curve of lh)atswain’s Swamp. 
Through tangled underbrush, boggy swamps, and 
felled trees, the Confederates must advance to meet 
the plunging fire of a park of artillery and of twenty- 
five thoLisiind muskets, increased in the evening to 
more than thirty-five thousand. 

At 2 F».M., Jackson was passing Gld Cold Harbor 
with D. H. Hill’s division ; he had pressed forward 
against sharp-shooters and through fallen trees, and 
was closing in upon Porter’s right flank. General 
Lee, at the Walnut Grove Church, had directed 
Jackson to hold the eastward course until he should 
strike Porter in reverse and threaten his communi- 
cation with York River, while A. P. Hill and Long- 
street should drive him down the Chickahominy. 
At Old Cold Harbor, Jackson sent forward a battery 
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to test the Federal position. Fierce was the artillery 
fire poured upon Bondurant, and Jackson knew at 
once that he stood in Porter’s front. Just as Jack- 
son, with the head of his column was locating Por- 
ter’s line, at 2.30 P.M., A. P. Hill was ordering his 
entire divdsion into assault at New Cold Harboa*. 
Away from Gaines Mill, he had before this driven 
Porter’s sti'ong skirmish line. When he learned that 
Longstreet was at his right hand, Hill dashed 
through the tangled brushwood of the swamps 
against the strong batteries of the Federal centre. 
Gallant and fierce was this attack, and for two hours 
the roar of Hill’s battle continued to summon the 
other Confederate divisions to his field. lie forced 
Porter to ask aid, and at 3.30 P.M. Slocum’s five 
thousand came to give strength to the Federal de- 
fence. 

The force of Hill’s attack gradually abated; his 
line of riflemen could not drive three lines of mus- 
kets from rifle-pits and barricades one above another 
on the steep wooded slope, while the plateau above 
was studded with heavy guns that rained an iron 
storm upon the devoted Southerners. At four 
o’clock, Lee ordered Longstreet to relieve the 
pressure on Hill by making a feint against lk)rter’s 
left wing. Sixty feet above the plateau where 
Longstreet’s brigades formed their line of assault, 
the guns of Morell frowned from the crest of Turkey 
Hill. Rifle-pits and fallen trees gave protection to 
the Federal infantry. Moreover, the approaches to- 
wards the Federal left wing were swept by the fire 
of the heavy siege guns that McClellan was operat- 
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ing from the southern bank of the Chickahominy. 
Longstreet sent his men forward. The fire which 
they provoked revealed a foe so strong that the full 
vigour of Longstreet \s entire division would be re- 
quired for the blow. The hour of seven had come 
when Longstreet was ready to strike. 

The Confederate left wing, however, was the first 
to beard Porter in his lair on the crest of the hill. 
When the roar of the battle against the Federal left 
wing called Jackson into the field at Old Cold Har- 
bor, no time remained for outflanking Porter's right 
wing. Jackson supposed that Hill and Longstreet 
had found the Federal left flank, and that they were 
driving Porter sidewise into his own corps. Jack- 
son, therefore, drew up his men in the edge of the 
field at Old Cold Harbor. Across the open space in 
his front he expected Porter to be driven toward the 
York. But the sound of the firing taught him that 
his comrades on the right were assailing fortifica- 
tions. He sent a staff-officer to bring his men for- 
ward. The officer misunderstood the command and 
left the brigades at rest. ]>ut R. L. Dabney, chief 
of staff, had heard Jackson’s order in detail and he 
now hurried the troops into battle. As they en- 
tered the forest a wild yell rang around the Confed- 
erate semicircle, “Jackson ’s come!" D. IL Hill 
formed tlie left of Jackson’s attacking column. To 
the right of Hill was Ewell, and to his right, 01 i^c/ie- 
Ion, advanced the old division of Jackson and then 
the division of Whiting. The lack of guides even 
yet prevented unity of action. Jackson’s brigades 
moved obliquely into the tangled .swamp toward the 
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sound of A. P. HiH\s musketry. They enveloped 
Porter’s entire right and centre, and took the place 
of Hill’s exhausted troops against a portion of the 
Federal left. The Confederate cannon could not be 
moved through the dense brushwood. Witlr bayo- 
nets fixed, Stonewall’s ” soldiers dashed forward 
through the wilderness of obstructions against the 
hail of lead and iron. Lee now sent orders to his 
entire line to press forward in the Wellington style 
of ** up and at them.” 

Porter's hours of successful defence were num- 
bered. He had sent urgent demands for aid to 
McClellan across the Chickahominy. But appre- 
hension for the safety of the four corps filled the 
mind of McClellan and his subordinates on the 
southern bank of the river. The gallant Magruder 
did admirable work with his twenty -five thousand. 
The Confederate artillery under General Pendleton 
in different places blazed forth with furious bursts 
of fire; the infantry marched and counter-marched, 
and seemed ever on the point of making fierce as- 
sault against the lines of Franklin and Sumner. 
When McClellan made requisition upon these two 
commanders for some brigades in Porter’s belialf, 
Franklin replied, ” not prudent,” and Sumner said 
” hazardous.” Only the brigades of French and 
Meagher were sent. These five thousand men 
reached the rear crest of Porter’s fortress in the 
evening twilight, in time to receive into their arms 
the routed and fleeing fugitives of Porter’s defeated 
corps. 

The Confederate battle-storm fell most heavily 
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upon Porter’s right flank. D. H. Hill was the first 
to gain a foothold beyond the swamp to confront 
his old West Point room-mate, Sykes. The latter 
was fortified behind fence, ditch, and hill-top, and 
his heavy guns made the steep ascent appear like 
a tower of fire. The McHehee knoll, held by Sykes, 
was the key to this part of the field. The keen vision 
of Hill’s brigadiers, Garland and G. J>. Anderson, 
caught siglit of the right end of Sykes’s line. With 
H ill’s permission, the men of North Carolina began 
to swing around against tlie Federal right flank. 
With a wild yell tliey touched the vital point in the 
PAderal defence and began to roll back the line of 
regulars. At the same moment with this flank at- 
tack, against the front of Sykes’s line glittered the 
bayonets of tlie Stonewall ” brigade under Winder, 
The latter had moved obliquely across the path of 
Ewell to I). II. Hill’s support. The impact of 
Carolinians and Virginians against flank and front, 
scattered the men of Sykes in rout. Lawton’s Geor- 
gians swept forward on Winder’s right and made 
another gap in Porter’s line. 

While Jackson was thus crushing the Federal 
riglit wing, the Federal centre and left wing .still 
made obstinate defence. The hill’s crest was 
crowned with Federal guns. Here was the key- 
stone of Porter’s arch. Jackson sent Whiting to 
carry these central works at the point of four thou- 
sand bayonets. More than this number of Federal 
troops held the defences in Whiting’s immediate 
front. lie ordered his two brigades under Hood 
and Law to move down the long slope to the foot 
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of the Federal fortress in double-quick time, with 
trailed arms and without firing a shot. A withering 
storm of balls and shell began to beat into the faces 
of the Confederates as they advanced. Federal 
cannon from the sixty-foot plateau volleyed and 
thundered; muskets blazed from the trenches on 
the steep ascent, and from the log breastworks at its 
base. Into the jaws of death dashed Hood and 
Law without a pause. Hood led the right with 
the 4th Texas; Law led the left with the iith 
Mississippi and the 4th Alabama. In silence and 
swiftness advanced the two lines of grey; not a 
shot did they fire. A thousand men fell, but the 
lines clOsSed up where the cannon tore gaps in the 
ranks, and the pace was quickened to a run. As 
the Confederates rushed against the very muzzles of 
the enemy’s rifles, the Federal soldiers turned and 
fled up the hill. With a fierce yell the men of 
Hood and Law leaped the ravine and the breast- 
works, and poured a close fire into the mass of 
fugitives. Up the steep ascent the Confederates 
clambered, in pursuit, and drove the Federal line in 
confusion across the plateau. Thus in quick succes- 
sion, after the rout of Sykes, Jackson’s line under 
Whiting crushed Porter’s centre and captured two 
regiments and fourteen guns. As Whiting’s brigades 
reached the hill’s crest, they heard the cheers of 
Jackson’s left wing already sweeping in victory 
across the McGehee ridge toward the Chickahoni- 
iny; at the same moment the brigades of R. H. 
Anderson and Pickett led the advance of Long- 
street’s division against the Federal left wing. 
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But the victory snatched by Longstreet’s gallant 
battalions from the brow of Turkey Hill, was shared 
by two of the brigades (Cunningham and Fulker- 
son) of Jackson’s old division. These had pressed 
far to the right, and furnished aid in breaking 
through the line opposed to Longstreet. 

Behind the Adams House in the edge of the 
Chickahominy swamps, Porter’s men found shelter 
within the new line of battle formed by the brigades 
of French and Meagher. More than thirty-five 
thousand men, in all, thus faced the Confederate 
advance on the north bank of the Chickahominy. 
The P'ederal soldiers held their lines with great 
obstinacy, and Porter conducted his battle with 
coolness and ability. But the Confederate soldiers 
out-fought their opponents. It is true that Lee 
sent fifty thousand to drive Porter from his lair. 
But the unsupported attack of A. P. Hill, at 2.30 n.M. 
threw the Confederate battle out of balance, until 
Jackson brought his entire line into action near the 
close of the day. Even then, the l^ederal line was 
out-numbered at scarcely a single point of attack, 
while against Whiting’s column Porter prestmted a 
more numerous front. Tangled swamps, ravines, 
heaps of logs and fallen trees, trenches, earthworks, 
and blazing cannon had not kept back the rush of 
Jackson’s men, although they could not make use 
of their own heavy guns and were resisted at most 
points by equal numbers, and in some places by a 
more numerous foe. The mantle of complete dark- 
ness fell upon the Confederate advance as they 
reached the summit of Porter’s fortress. Confed- 
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erate ignorance of the roads and bridges across the 
Chickahominy prev’cnted the complete destruction 
.of Porter’s corps. Porter lost about seven thousand 
men and twenty-two guns. The Confederate loss 
was about six thousand. When the sun first beamed 
across the field of blood on the morning of June 28, 
he found the troops of Porter on the southern bank 
of the Chickahominy. Under cover of darkness 
they had crept across the stream, and the axe and 
the torch removed every plank and trestle. The 
swamp and the ri\'’er were unbridged between 
McClellan and Lee’s main army. 

Lee’s plan, thus far successful, contemplated the 
capture of the York River railroad, and the sever- 
ance of McClellan’s communication with the Pamun- 
key; this was to be followed by the destruction or 
capture of the Federal army. This plan was in part 
frustrated by McClellan’s decision to cut loose from 
the Pamunkey as a base, and to move his army into 
vital connection with his war vessels on the James 
River. Such a change of base he had anticipated 
some days before by sending a fleet of supply-boats 
up the James to Westover. At the midnight hour 
following the disaster of Cold Harbor, McClellan 
gave his five corps leaders instructions for the flight 
across White Oak Swamp to the James. No other 
favourable course was open to him. 

The morning of June 28 saw McClellan’s hun- 
dred and five thousand men massed on the Richmond 
side of the river. Between him and the Confederate 
capital was a force one-fourth the size of his own, 
under Magruder and Huger. Lee’s army was cut 
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in twain ; two-tliirds of his force were on the northern 
bank of the uiifordablc swamp. What an oppor- 
tunity for a vigorous leader to lay the hand on 
Richmond ! Ihit McClellan already sought escape, 
and it seems that none of his subordinates urged an 
assault against Magruder’s thin line. Porter’s corps 
faced northward, and with a vast array of heavy guns 
guarded the Chickahominy against Lee’s advance. 
Four corps held the line lacing Richmond, stretch- 
ing from the Golding farm to the brink of the White 
Oak Swam]). Iklween these two lines of bristling 
bayonets, McClellan made ready his five thousand 
waggons and started them toward the James. A 
herd of lowing cattle followed the waggons. Great 
columns of smoke marked the destruction of stores 
that could not be moved. Along the single road- 
way that traverses the Swam]), marched the corps of 
Keyes in advance to force the way for the sup- 
ply train. Noonday, June 28, found Keyesks corps 
guarding the cross-road four miles southward from 
the Swamp bridge. All day the waggons and the cat- 
tle were crawling through the wilderness, concealed 
by the dense forests and the walls of living men. 

Twenty-four hours passed away from the begin- 
ning of the l^ederal retreat until Lee discovered the 
intention of McClellan. Early on the 28th, Lee sent 
wStuart and Ewell to Dispatch Station. The railway 
was seized, i)art of the track torn up, and Stuart 
spread destruction as far as the White House. The 
I-^ederal troops withdrew to the southern side of the 
river, burned the railway bridge, and ran entire am- 
munition trains with their engines into the Chicka- 
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hominy. Lee then knew that McClellan must seek 
another base than the Pamunkc}". But what base ? 
The James was open to him across White Oak 
Swamp. The Peninsular route was also accessible 
across the lower fords of the Chickahominy. If 
McClellan should retreat down the Peninsula, Leeks 
army must remain where it was on the northern 
bank of the Chickahominy. It was impossible to 
follow McClellan’s rear in the face of Porter’s bat- 
teries on the bluff. Ewell was therefore sent to 
hold Bottom’s Bridge, and Stuart’s cavalry moved 
down to guard the Peninsular route to Williamsburg. 
But the Federal retreat troubled not again the waters 
of the Chickahominy. The clouds of dust arising 
from the march of the P'ecleral host warned Lee in 
the evening twilight of June 28 that his foe was 
seeking the James. The assault of two of Magru- 
der’s regiments against Franklin at Golding’s, re- 
vealed the fact that this wing of the P'ederal force 
was withdrawing from the Chickahominy. 

Lee’s orders were at once given for pursuit to 
begin at the dawning of June 29. Longstreet and 
A. P. Hill were ordered to move across 'the river at 
the New Bridge and to follow the Darbytown route 
to the Long Bridge road until they should strike the 
Federal flank. Magruder was sent in pursuit down 
the Williamsburg road, and Huger moved along the 
parallel Charles City road. Holmes led six thousand 
men down the River road to intercept the retreat at 
Malvern Hill. Jackson was commanded to rebuild 
the Grape Vine Bridge and to follow McClellan’.s 
rear through the Swamp. 
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The afternoon of Sunday, June 29, offered Lee 
an opportunity for striking- a blow, and he bent all 
his enert;‘ies toward bringing his columns into action. 
McClellairs army was then outstretched over the 
lon^ roadway from Savage’s Station to Malvern 
Hill. The corps of Keyes was in advance, sup- 
ported hy the shattered brigades of Porter; these 
watched the waggons on the Ouaker road and were 
feeling their way across the Mtdvern slopes toward 
the James. The In'oken divisions of McCall and 
Slocum had just emerged from the Swamp road and 
were in camp near the Willis Church. Jleintzel- 
man’s advance was crossing at Jh'ackett’s ford at 
6.30 P.M., and going into bivouac just south of the 
Swamp at to p, m. About the hour of four in the 
afternof>n, Sumner’s corps and Smith’s division of 
Ph'anklin’s corps, were resisting the onslaught of 
Magruder at Savage’s Station. The vulnerable part 
of this long, cree[>ing serpent was the middle part of 
his body, at the southern edge of the Swamp. 
Toward this point Lee urged Huger forward by the 
Charles City road, Longstreet and A. V. Hill by the 
Darbytown road, and ILdmes on the River road. 
Much now dei)ended on the vigour of Huger and 
the celerity of Longstreet. Huger was held back 
by the trees felled across his path, while Longstreet 
marched only twelve miles from the Chickahoniiny 
to Atlee’s farm on the Darbytown road, and went 
into camp some miles from McClellan’s retreating 
line. Jackson spent the day in bridging the Chicka- 
hominy, while Magruder sent only a part of his men 
into battle under McLaws at Savage’s Station. 

XX 
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Moreover, Holmes failed to strike the serpent’s 
head on Malvern Hill, and McClellan’s movement 
continued. With a more rapid march by Long- 
street and Hill, Lee might have cut tlie long line 
in twain at the Willis Church and thus have forced 
the Federal commander to attack the Confederates 
in position. 

The early dawn of June 30, found the situation 
completely changed. Success had crowned McClel- 
lan’s retreat across the Swamp. His trains had all 
made the passage, and his rearguard, Richardson’s 
division, was destroying the Swamp bridge at 10 
A.M. The main body of the Federal army, over 
sixty thousand men, was now concentrated south of 
the Swamp in defence of the line of retreat, hi the 
edge of the Swamp, facing northward and command- 
ing the roadway by a park of artillery, stood the rear- 
guard of twenty thousand men under I^'ranklin. 
Encircling the Charles City cross-roads, in front of 
Frayser’s farm, were arrayed over forty tlK)usand 
men under Sumner and Hcintzelman with their can- 
non and muskets commanding the two Richmond 
approaches. 

McClellan’s position was strong; he occupied a 
compact defensive stronghold on the edge of the 
Swamp, his riglit and his left within supporting dis- 
tance of each other on inner lines. 

At eleven o’clock, the head of Jackson’s column 
in pursuit ran against Franklin’s lieavy guns in ])osi- 
tion to defend tlie road across the unbriclged Swamp. 
Crutchfield’s batteries, twenty-eight guns, opened 
fire on Franklin and drove back his artillery; Jack- 
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son then made an attempt to cross, but the effort 
only revealed Franklin's strength in cannon and 
muskets. Two biigadcs of Sedgwick’s division 
moved rapidly to l"ranklin\s aid to repulse Jackson’s 
advance at Brackett’s ford. Franklin thus arraj^ed 
twenty-five thousand men against Jackson’s twenty- 
one thousand. The latter saw the odds against him 
and wisely held back his wearied veterans from a 
costly charge against the intrenched foe. 

While Jackson sent a storm of sliells across the 
Swamp, Huger began 'an exchange of cannon-shot 
with Slocum at 3 l‘.M. Slocum’s guns were planted 
on the Charles City road behind dense masses of 
falkm trees, and Huger could not advance. At 4 
l‘. M., Longstreet’s battle began against McCall at 
Glendale or h'rayser's farm. General Lee in person 
moved the Confederate column of less than twent}?' 
thousand along the New Market road against the 
Federal host of twice that number. Longstreet 
directed the operations on the field. The Confed- 
erates had to advance through tangled underbrush 
over uneven ground on their left, and on their right 
the foe had to be sought behind a marsh. With the 
spring of the tiger, T.ongstreet leaped through the 
jungle upon McCall’s left Hank, and routed him from 
the field. Hooker saw McCall’s panic-stricken regi- 
ments follow their own colours in a wild rush back- 
ward through his line of battle. Randol’s battery, 
guarding the gap between McCall and Kearney, be- 
came Confederate spoil. Against Kearney’s left 
rushed the Confederates, but Kearney was aided by 
Slocum; two brigades returned from Franklin’s field 
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to strengthen Sedgwick’s part of the battle, while 
Hooker made assault against Longstreet’s flank. 
A. P, HilPs men now rushed into the fight, but the 
Confederates could only hold the ground from which 
hlcCairs men had fled. McCall himself remained 
behind as Longstreet’s prisoner, in company with 
fourteen Federal field-guns. 

While the battle raged at Frayser’s farm, Holmes 
led his six thousand and a six-gun battery over the 
slopes of the Malvern Hill to Turkey IsLind I^ridge. 
But Warren’s brigade of fifteen hundred men and 
thirty guns, assisted by the formidable shells from 
the gunboats, drove Holmes back. In answer to 
his call for help, Magriuler’s column was deflected 
from the edge of Longstreet’s battle and sent to 
Malvern Hill, but that conflict was concluded before 
he reached the field. 

The result of this day’s struggle was to leave 
McClellan in possession of his line of retreat. 
Gladly did his corps-commanders avail tlieniselves 
of it without specific directions from McClellan, and 
in the hours of darkness his column was withdrawn 
along the Quaker road to the crest of Malvern Hill. 
As night settled down upon the carnage of June 
30, McClellan was thus telegraphing Stanton: 
“ Another day of desperate fighting. We are hard 
pressed by superior numbers. T fear I shall he 
forced to abandon my material to save my men 
under cover of the gunboats. You must send us 
very large reinforcements.” 

Sixty feet above the James stand the Malvern 
bluffs. Northward to the distance of nearly two 
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miles, the Malvern plateau falls away in a gradual 
slope until it enters the swamps of upper West 
Run. Across this plateau, along the crest of the 
hill, commanding the approach by the Quaker road- 
wa3^ McClellan massed his guns and his infantry. 
In an arc from Crew’s house to Hinford’s were 
])IanteJ the corps of ]k)rter and the division of 
Couch. McCall stood in Porter’s rear; to Couch’s 
right and rear were stationed the three corps of 
Hcintzciman, Sumner and Franklin. The corps of 
Keyes linked this fortress with tlie P'ederal gun- 
boats; the declivities on each flank were made 
strong with cannon and men. 

Noonday of July i found Lee marshalling a part 
of the forces of Jackson and H uger across the Quaker 
road in front of McClellan’s stronghold. Ignorance 
of the fact that two different roadways were called 
the Quaker road caused Magruder several miles of 
counter-marching, and kept him away from the field 
until the day was waning. Longstreet and A. P. 
Hill were not ordered into the battle; Holmes, on 
the River road, faced the Malvern bluff, but made 
no assault. 

The Confederate artillery could not all be moved 
through the dense thickets into action against the 
P^ederal guns. A few of Lee’s batteries for a time 
withstood the fury of the iron storm. On the 
Confederate left, the batteries of Balthis, Poagiie, 
and Carpenter, held their position; on the Confed- 
erate right, Davidson and Pegram faced the Federal 
guns after the repulse of Grimes and Moorman. 
As the Confederate infantrymen aligned themselves 
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in the edge of the swamp, they saw the Federal 
cannon stationed in their front tier above tier. 
Sixty field-pieces swept the meadows and the slojic 
in front of Porter’s position at the Crew house. 
Behind this line were ten heavy .siege guns. More- 
over, the crest of the slope was swarming with 
riflemen and Couch at the West house stood be- 
hind heavy ordnance. Lee ordered an attack by 
his front line under Huger, Magruder, 1). H. Hill, 
and Whiting. Armi.stead’s brigade on the right 
was to give the signal for the assault by advanc- 
ing with a yell. A yell was heard, but not 
from Armistcad, and Hill attacked alone; after- 
wards, Armistead gave the signal, but no concert of 
action followed. Later, Magruder fought his way 
toward the Crew house, but Huger failed to render 
adequate support. Porter’s line was shaken, and he 
called for aid; the additional canister and musketry 
at last forced Magruder to retire. 

D. H. Hill made gallant as.sault upon the I'kaleral 
centre and left centre in front of West’s. Whiting 
on the left heard not Hill’s .signal and made no ad- 
vance. Hill’s blow caused the P'ederal centre to 
waver; but reinforcements swarmed to the aid of 
Couch, and Hill’s battle proved to be only the 
slaughter of his brave soldiers. The reinforcements 
hurried forward by Lee were checked by the falling 
darknc.ss. Five thousand Confederates paid the tri- 
bute of wounds and death to their zeal and devotion. 
The lateness of the hour, the misundenstaiiding of 
orders, and the impossibility of forming line of bat- 
tle in the edge of a dense wilderness, resulted in 
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bringing only fourteen Confederate brigades into 
the assault. Against the irregular charge of this 
small body, two or three brigades at a time, McClel- 
lan’s position was impregnable. But the Federal 
commander had no heart to hold his ground ; silence 
had scarcely fallen on the field when McClellan or- 
dered Forter to start the whole army “at once” 
towards Harrison’s on the James, with this specific 
injunction: “ In case you should find it impossible 
to move your heavy artillery, you are to spike the 
guns and destroy the carriages.” The order to Por- 
ter contained this final suggestion: “Stimulate 
your men by informing them that reinforcements, 
etc., have arrived at our new base.” This night 
retreat toward the river bore the semblance of a 
rout. Waggons and etpiipage were abandoned and 
rifles by the thousand were thrown away by the 
disheartened Federal soldiers. Hooker thus de- 
scribes the flight; “It was like the retreat of a 
whipped army. We retreated like a parcel of sheep ; 
everybody on the road at the same time, and a few 
shots from the rebels would h^ive panic-stricken the 
whole command.” 

Lee ordered Longstreet to lead the Confederate 
advance to the left of Malvern Hill. But Longstreet 
marched only two miles through the rain of July 2, 
and halted for the night on the River road. On 
Thursday, July 3, the army was counter-marched to 
Willis Church to seek the Charles City roadway, but 
incompetent guides again retarded the advance of 
Longstreet. When Lee presented his army in front 
of McClellan’s camp at Westover, at noon, on Fri- 
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day, July 4, the Federal host was safe behind strong 
defensive works. Failure had fallen upon the 
entire Federal campaign for the capture of Rich- 
mond. Disaster in the valley had been followed by 
disaster on the James. Eighty thousand Confeder- 
ates, directed by the skill of Lee and of Jackson, 
had paralysed the movements of two hundred thou- 
sand Federal soldiers. McClellan now called for 

more than one hundred thousand ” fresh troops, 
and Mr. Lincoln actually ordered llalleck to. send 
him a strong band from the western army near 
Corinth. McClellan’s artillery had saved him from 
destruction. In each battle the Federal hosts held 
strong positions, in most cases fortified. The Con- 
federates moved across open fields, and by sheer 
courage carried these intrenchments. They had 
literally driven McClellan to the James. The result 
of these bold assaults was a Confederate loss of 
twenty thousand men, while the Federal loss was 
sixteen thousand men. But the war-cloud lowered 
no longer near the capital of the Confederacy. 

'' Under ordinary circumstances, the Federal army 
should have been destroyed.” Thus spake Lee of 
the Seven Days. The chief reason for McClellan’s 
escape, said Lee, was 

“the want of correct and timely information. This fact, attributa- 
ble chiefly to the character of the country, enabled General McClellan 
skilfully to conceal his retreat, and to add much to the obstructions 
with which nature had beset the way of our j>uisuing columns ; hut 
regret that more was not accomplished gives way to gratitude to the 
sovereign Ruler of the Universe for the icsults achieved.” 

In his tender of thanks to the army, July 7, Lee 
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summed up the results of the struggle in these 
terms : 

‘‘ The immediate fruits of our success are the relief of Richmond 
from a state of siege ; the rout of the great aniiy that so long men- 
aced its safety ; many thousand prisoneis, including officers of high 
lank ; the capture or destruction of stores to the value of millions, 
and the acquisition of thousands of arms and toity pieces of supcrioi 
artillcMy. 

“d’he SCI vice rendered to the countiy in this short but eventful 
peiiod can scaicely he estimated, and the (leneial coinmanding can- 
not adequately express his admiration of the coinage, endurance and 
soldieily conduct of the officers and men engaged. These biilliant 
results have cost us many brave men ; but while we mourn the loss of 
our gallant dead, let us not foiget that they died nobly in defence of 
their country’s freedom, and have linked their niemoiy with an event 
that will live forever in the hearts of a grateful i)eople. 

“ Soldiers, your countiy will thank you for the Iieioic conduct you 
have displayed, conduct woi thy of men engaged in a cause so just 
and sacred, ami deseiving a nation’s gratitude and praise.” 

General Lee now possessed the full confidence of 
his soldiers. Every day during this struggle they 
had seen his eyes fia.sh with fire as he urged the lines 
into battle. Under heavy fire from the enemy’s 
guns he rode in person to direct the assaults. Rc- 
connai.ssaiiccs to points of danger he made alone in 
person. His own fierce determination moved ITill 
and Magruder against the artillery at Malvern Hill, 
yet not one word of censure did he have for his 
officers and men when he saw McClellan’s escape. 
Even amidst the heat of battle he could attribute 
this to the difficulties of the field itself. At Willis 
Church, during the stir and bustle of pursuit, D, H. 
Hill saw Lee calm and cool: He bore grandly his 
terrible disappointment of the day before [Frayser's 
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farm], and made no allusion to it.” A tower of 
strength had Lee made himself by one month’s 
service in the field with this army of heroes. Sol- 
diers looked with devotion upon a leader who dared 
to give battle against heavy odds, and who showed, 
also, the generous daring to shoulder the re.sponsi- 
bility for every movement. 




TH'! BATTLE-FIELD OF MALVERN HILL. 







CHAPTER VIIL 

lee’s advance IN'rO northern VIFUIINIA — SEC- 
OND MANASSAS. 

1862. 

IIP2 disaster incurred in the Chicka- 
liominy swamps at the hand of Lee, 
induced the Federal Administration 
to attempt the capture of Riclimund 
from the direction of the upper Rap- 
pahannock. June 26 had seen the organisation 
of the Army of Virginia, under John lk)pe, who had 
recently attained some success in front of Corinth. 
Pope’s force was made up of the tliree corps of Fre- 
mont, Banks, and McDowell. Burnside’s thirteen 
thousand were ordered to hasten from North Caro- 
lina up the Potomac to A quia, and preparations were 
made to withdraw McClellan’s ninety thousand from 
the James to the plains of northern Virginia, to add 
strength to Pope. 

To facilitate McClellan’s retreat from the eastern 
front of Richmond was Pope’s first business. He 
was ordered to plant himself at the eastern base of 
the Blue Ridge in order to menace Charlottesville, 
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Gordonsville, and the line of the Central railroad, 
It was expected that Lee would divide his Rich- 
mond forces to make resistance against Pope ; thus 
McClellan could move down the James in safety. 
McClellan made strenuous opposition to the entire 
plan ; he demanded reinforcements for another 
advance against Richmond. But the Administra- 
tion overruled the young Napoleon, and the army 
under Pope became now the Federal advance guard 
in the movement toward the Confederate capital. 

Early in July, Sigel led Fremont's corps from the 
lower Valley to Sperryville ; Banks likewise moved 
his force across the Ridge to Little Washington. 
Ricketts’s division of McDowell’s corps advanced 
from Manassas to Waterloo Bridge on the Rappa- 
hannock, and King’s division remained in camp at 
Fredericksburg. With his standard thus unfurled 
in the Piedmont region, Pope sought by means of a 
formal address, July 14, to reanimate the brigades 
whom Jackson had left demoralised in the valley: 

“I have come to you from the West, where we have always seen 
the backs of our enemies, — from an army whose businesh It has been 
to seek the adversary, and beat him when found, — whose policy has 
been attack, not defence. ... I desire you to dismiss from your 
mmds certain phrases, which I am sony to find much in vogue 
amongst you. I hear constantly of taking strong positions and hold- 
ing them,— -of lines of retreat and of bases of &iipt)lies. [.et us <lis- 
card such ideas. The strongest position a soldier should desire to 
occupy is one from which he can most easily advance against the 
enemy. Let us study the probable lines of retreat of our op})onents, 
and leave oui own to take care of themselves. Let us look before us 
and not behind. Success and glory are in the advance. Disaster 
and shame lurk in the rear.” 

Pope also issued certain orders directed against 
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the unarmed citizens of this section. Private prop- 
erty was appropriated by roaming bands of soldiers ; 
citizens were held personally accountable for attacks 
made upon the Federal trains and troops by gueril- 
las and partisan bands; all male citizens, in case of 
refusal to swear allegiance to the Federal Govern- 
ment, were to be driven beyond the Federal lines 
and “ notified that if found again anywhere within 
our lines, or at an}- point in rear, they will be con- 
sidered spies, and subjected to the extreme rigour of 
military law.” 

Lee saw the danger to Richmond, with Pope in 
the Piedmont section and McClellan still encamped 
on the James. But the Federal plans were not yet 
apparent. On July 13, Jackson was sent to Gor- 
donsville, with the divisions of Winder and Ewell, 
and Robertson’s cavalry, twelve thousand men. 
Soon thereafter were published Pope’s unprece- 
dented orders, which Lee characterised as atroci- 
ties ” threatened against ** defenceless citizens.” 
By direction of the Confederate authorities, Lee 
sent to Malleck a note protesting against Pope’s 
orders as a violation of the recent agreement for the 
exchange of prisoners, and as inaugurating ” a 
savage war in which no quarter is to be given.” 
Halleck refused to consider the protest, but Pope 
abandoned his proposed policy. A week before 
sending the protest, Lee wrote this to his wife; 

“ In the prospect before me I cannot see a single ray of pleasure 
during this war ; but so long as I can perform any service to the 
country 1 am content. 

“ When you write to Rob fof Jackson’s artillery] again, tell him 
to catch Pope for me, and also to bring in his cousin Louis Marshall, 
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who, 1 am told, is on his staff. I could forgive the latter fighting 
against us, but not his joining Pope.” 

On July 27, Lee sent forward twelve thousand 
additional troops under A. P. Plill, to aid Jackson in 
opposing the advance of Pope. 

Before the gates of Richmond, Lee retained only 
about fifty thousand muskets. D. H. Hill was sent 
secretly to the southern bank of the James, and from 
Coggins Point, under cover of darkness, he suddenly 
poured the fire of forty-three guns upon McClellan’s 
shipping and his city of tents. Hill’s assault stirred 
McClellan into activity. August 5 saw him ad- 
vance from Westover to his former field of Malvern 
Hill. Lee moved to meet him as far as the Long 
Bridge road. The Confederate left wing was pu.shed 
out to the Willis Church with orders to threaten 
McClellan’s rear; at the same time the brigades of 
Evans and Cobb, on the right, drove the l^ederal 
advance behind the Malvern guns. 

When Lee advanced his line of battle against the 
heights held by the Army of the Potomac, the morn- 
ing light revealed the fact that McClellan had again 
retired under cover of darkness. While Lee thus held 
McClellan in ward behind his Westover fortifications 
and Stuart guarded the line between Richmond and 
Gordonsville, Jackson was preparing to spring across 
the Rapidan upon his old antagonist, Ikanks, who 
was now under Pope’s orders. Lee’s strong desire 
was to send part of his own force to assist Jackson. 
He regarded McClellan’s movement to Malvern 
Hill as merely a demonstration, but held it prudent 
to retain his full line near Richmond. The maiuige- 
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meat of the Rapiclan campaign he entrusted to his 
lieutenant^ and encouraged Jackson on the eve of 
battle in these terms: “ Relying upon your judg- 
ment, courage, and discretion, and trusting to the 
continued blessing of an over-kind Providence, I 
hope for victory/’ 

Jackson was watching Pope’s effort to concentrate 
his army at Culpej>er. On August 7 , the i'ederal 
forces, to tlie numl)er of thirty-six thousand five 
hundred, were arrayed along the turnj)ike from 
Sperryville to Culpeper, wliile the J'ederal cavalry 
kept watch near the Rapidan. Jackson marched 
across the Rapidan against Culpeper Court 1 louse. 
Ranks led eiglit thousand men southward to op- 
pose Jackson’s advance across Cedar Run. Rick- 
etts’s division of nearly ten thousand, likewise moved 
from Culpeper to sustain Ranks. Across the road- 
way, Jackson drew up the heads of his columns, 
to meet the assault delivered by Ranks; the six 
brigades forming the Confederate front line of battle 
numbered eight tliousand, seven hundred muskets. 
Upon the plain south of Cedar Run, the eight thou- 
sand of Ranks rushed to the attack. Jackson’s front 
line held the field until three brigades from the rear- 
guard made him strong for the forward movement. 
From the northern slope of Cedar Mountain, Jack- 
son’s guns rained their heavy shot upon the plains 
below; along the Culpeper road rushed Jackson’s 
left wing; their I)ay(mets completed the work of 
Jackson’s batttu'ies in routing Ranks across Cedar 
Run to the refuge offered by the darkness and by 
the ten thousand men under Ricketts. 
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The sunrise of August lO revealed over tliirty 
thousand Federal troops concentrated behind Cedar 
Run on the CuIpejDer road, ten thousand more 
under King at the distance of one daj^’s march, and 
eight thousand of Burn side’s contingent only three 
marches distant under the leadership of Reno. 
Jackson therefore drew back to keep in touch with 
Lee, and the morning of August 12 dawned iqmn 
him near Gordonsville, while Pope remained at Cul- 
peper to make conjectures concerning StonewalPs ’ ’ 
movements. Jackson thus made report to Lee: 
‘‘ On the evening of the 9th instant, God blessed 
our arms with another victory.” Immediately in 
reply Lee sent Jackson this generous commendation : 
‘‘I congratulate you most heartily on the victory 
which God has granted you over our enemies at 
Cedar Run. The country owes you and your brave 
officers and soldiers a deep debt of gratitude.” 

Pope now adv^anced his batteries to the northern 
bank of the Rapidan, and McClellan showed signs 
of final flight down the Peninsula. Lee at once 
divined the plan to concentrate the entire h'edcral 
force under Pope’s banner, and thus to strike Rich- 
mond from the north. Even before McClellan folded 
his Westovei* tents, Lee began to move. 1 1 is aim 
now was to hurl his entire army against I^)pe before 
the army of the Potomac could transplant itself from 
the James to the Rappahannock. Longstreet’s 
corps was set in motion from Riclimond Imvard 
Gordonsville, on August 13; not until the follow- 
ing morning, August 14, did McClellan begin to 
move his army from Westover in the direction of 
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Fortress Monroe. Into Gordonsville itself marched 
the head of Longstreet’s column, August 15, at 
an hour when McClellan’s rearguard had not yet 
broken camp to retreat from Westover. Lee’s 
strategy Avas thus making rapid progress toward 
success. 

The Confederate scouts brought news from the 
summit of Clarke’s Mountain of a vast city of Fed- 
eral tents pitched in the plains about Cedar Moun- 
tain and guarded by cavalry outposts at the Locust- 
dale and Raccoon folds. By the addition of Reno 
and King, Pojie’s muskets now numbered be^’ond 
fifty thousand. Longstreet counselled a flank move- 
ment toward the Confederate left, in order to seek 
battle on tlie Blue Ridge .slopes. But to Lee and 
Jackson it seemed Aviser to press rapidly tOAAaard the 
Confederate right and to thrust the Confederate 
army between Pope and Wa.shington. 

Jackson moved Avith rapid step, and August 16 
found his corps in camp at Pisgah Church, ready to 
leave the Somerville ford behind them at the daAvn- 
ing of the i8th. On the same day, August 16, 
Lee ordered Longstreet forward from Gordonsville 
as far as this same Pisgah Church, Avith his tents 
pitched toward the Racct'ion ford, Avhere Lafayette 
crossed with his battalions in Revolutionary days. 
Longstreet made objection to the movement on the 
ground that his men Avere without provisions. Jack- 
son offered to furnish bread to Longstreet’s men, 
and pleaded for immediate advance against Pope’s 
flank. Lee yielded to Longstreet’s obstinacy and 
postponed the attack, and with characteristic mag- 
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nanimity assumed entire responsibility for the delay, 
as may be seen from the following report : 

It was determined with the cavalry to destroy the lailroad biitlge 
over the Rappahannock m rear of the enemy, while Lon^strcct and 
Jackson ciossed the Rapidan and attacked his left flank. I'he move- 
ment, as explained in the accompanyinf; order, was appointed ioi 
August rSth, but the necessary preparations not having been com- 
pleted, its execution was postponed to the 20th." 

The calmness of Lee while planning this bold 
flank movement may be seen in the following letter, 
dated August i/: 

“ fleie I am in a tent instead of my comfoi table (piniteis at 
Dobbs’s. The tent, howevei, is very comfortable and of that 1 have 
nothing to comidain. Oeneral Pope says he is veiy strong, and 
seems to feel so, for he is moving apparently up to the Rapidan. f 
hope he will not prove stronger than w'e are. I learn since I have 
left that General McClellan has moved down the James Rivei with 
his whole army. I suppose he is coming here too, so we shall have 
a busy time. Burnside and King fiom Rredeiicksburg have joined 
Pope, which, from their own report, has swelled Pope to ninety-two 
thousand. I do not believe it, though I believe he is very big. 
Johnny Lee saw Louis Maishall [General I.ee’s nephew on Pope’s 
staff] after Jackson’s last battle, who asked him kindly after his old 
uncle, and said his mother was well. Johnny said Louis looked 
wretchedly himself. I am sorry he is in such bad company, but I 
suppose he could not help it.” 

August 19 found both Confederate corps massed 
near the Rapidan ready to strike ]k)pe*s left and rear 
the following day. But Fitz Lee had led his brigade 
too far afield, becau.se of Stuart's indefinite orders, 
and failed to reach the appointed rendezvous. The 
entire cavalry corps was thus delayed twenty-four 
hours; the delay, moreover, resulted in the capture 
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of Stiuirt’s adjiittint on outpost duty. A paper on 
the person t)f tin's adjutant revealed to Pope the 
entire Confederate plan. 

From the summit of Clarke’s Mountain, that same 
nineteenth day of August, Lee looked across the 
Raj)idan in sorrow upon the I^'ederal army movdng 
back toward the Ra])pahannock. He was disap- 
pointed to see that Pope was turning toward his own 
rear, f^ee was full of the spirit of combativencss. 
Hut his eagerness for battle was not greater than 
that of his own soldiers. Although their only habi- 
tation was the bare ground with the covering of a 
single l)lanket, their only food “ now and then an 
car of corn, fried apples, or a bit of ham broiled on 
a stick, but cpiite fre([uently [tlieyl do without 
either from morning until night,” yet with cheers 
and burning zeal did Lee’s veterans leap forward in 
i:)ursuit of Pope. 

August 21 found Lee’s fifty thousand confront- 
ing Po])e’s fifty-fiv'e tlu^usand along the Rapj)ahan- 
nock River from Kelley’s ford to Heverley ford. 
Across the stream the artillery continued to play a 
furious game and cavalry assaults were made by 
both commanders. The advance corps of McClel- 
lan’s army were in ra])id approach from Alexandria 
and P'redericksburg. The plains of Virginia, as far 
north as Washington, were rapidly filling up with 
the I'ederal hosts. 

Lee now decided to move up-stream, to swing 
Jackson’s corps across the river, around the P'edcral 
right flank, and thus to cut off Pope from his line of 
communication with Washington. Jackson’s move- 
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meat began to the sound of Longstreet’s guns; the 
latter kept Banks and McDowell under arms to op- 
pose the feigned advance of Lee’s right wing across 
the river. At swift pace Jackson moved northward 
and threw Early across the stream at the Sulphur 
Springs. Stuart led fifteen hundred horsemen across 
\V aterloo Bridge through Warrenton as far as Cat- 
lett’s Station on the Orange and Alexandria railway. 
Pope’s official papers became Stuart’s spoil, but tor- 
rents of rain prevented the daring trooper from in- 
flicting further damage. The swollen river checked 
the progress of Jackson’s rearguard, and Stuart and 
Early recrossed the river and bivouacked once more 
on the southern bank. Pope had kept his brigades 
busy in zigzag movements to meet the threatened 
advance of the Confederate columns. Utter be- 
wilderment had already settled like a cloud over 
the mind of the Federal commander. 

Lee summoned forward from Richmond the di- 
visions of D. H. Hill, J. G. Walker, and McLaws,and 
made ready for an assault upon Pope’s rear. He 
sought conference with Jackson. Eye-witnesses of 
this conference report Lee as listening while Jackson 
made boot-marks in the sand and gesticulated with 
his hands. The decision was made to send Jackson 
around Pope’s right flank, to cut his communications 
and then to hold him at bay until I.ee could bring 
forward Longstreet’s corps and deliver battle with 
his entire army on the plains beyond the Rappa- 
hannock. 

Jackson’s corps of twenty-two thousand men 
stripped themselves of every encumbrance, and 
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^^irded their loins for the conflict. Ammunition 
only was to be conveyed on wheels. Some tough 
biscuits and a handful of salt formed the contents of 
the haversacks. Green corn from the fields, and 
apples from the trees, were to supply food until 
these heroes could draw rations from the vast storc- 
liouses located on the rjiilway in the rear of Pope’s 
army. The sun of August 25 arose in midsummer 
glory upon Jackson’s march. Enthusiasm and fierce 
courage flashed from every eye as these raw-boned, 
half-clad athletes pressed onward after their beloved 
leader. As sunset fell upon the weary column, the 
barefooted veterans with swinging caps and sup- 
pressed cheers filed past Jackson in the roadway at 
Salem. Not a soldier nor an officer knew his plans. 
Twenty-five miles had been left behind them during 
the single day. A radiance lit up Jackson’s face as 
he said, Who would not conquer with such men 
as these ! ” F rom morning until afternoon they had 
listened to the sound of Longstreet’s artillery as he 
kept Pope at bay below Waterloo Bridge. Those 
guns spoke of another corps as brave and as true as 
the men under Jackson; they spoke of Lee’s stern 
courage, and of his sublime confidence in his lieu- 
tenant, now entrusted with full authority and dis- 
cretion to strike the chief blow of the campaign. 
Lee was violating a fundamental principle of mili- 
tary strategy in dividing his own forces before the 
very face of the enemy; but this act of splendid 
daring reveals the perfect harmony that bound to- 
gether the two chief Confederate leaders. It shows 
Lee’s quick knowledge of the temper and intrepid 
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valour of his citizen-soldiers, that he could swing his 
army in separate columns from the Rapioahannock 
to Manassas, and there deliver the aggressive battle 
that forced a more numerous foe from the soil of 
Viiginia into the defences around Washington. 

August 26 found Jackson hastening from Salem 
forward through the narrow gorge in Bull Run 
Mountain called Thoroughfare Gap. As the dark- 
ness fell upon his svvift-foooted veterans at the end 
of a twenty-four-mile march, their banner was un- 
furled at Bristoe Station, Alexandria railwa3^ and 
at midnight Trimble’s ba^^onets and Stuart’s sabres 
were in possession of Manassas Junction, four miles 
to the eastward. Sunset of this same day saw 
Longstreet’s head of column going into camp at 
Orleans; Lee had left six thousand men to watch 
the river at Waterloo and was pushing his main 
column forward in Jackson’s footsteps. The latter 
had now planted himself directly between Pope and 
Washington. Pope’s army had been augmented by 
the arrival of l^orter’s ten thousand men at Bealeton, 
Heintzelman’s ten thousand at Warrenton Junction, 
while Sumner, Franklin, and Cox were approach- 
ing from Alexandria. The morning of August 27 
dawned upon Pope’s vast I^ederal host with face 
turned to the rear, and under orders to march to- 
ward Gainesville in search of Jackson. 

The early hours of August 27 witnessed great 
commotion on the plains between the Rappahannock 
and Bull Run. The waters of the former stream 
heard not the sound of a gun, but flowed un vexed 
toward the Bay. The rumble of cannon carriages 
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and the tramp of heavy columns drew near the Bull 
Run bluffs. Behind the mountain chain to the 
north, the veterans of Longstreet, accompanied by 
Lee in person, were pressing forward at steady pace 
from Orleans through Salem to White Plains. The 
disturbing cause of all this hasty marching by Fed- 
eral and Confederate forces was enjoying in quiet- 
ness the spoil of war at Manassas. Jackson's corps 
held high carnival all day long amid the wealth of 
Pope's store of supplies. Bare feet were shod and 
naked bodies were clad, but first of all were Jackson's 
starved heroes fed upon the abundance of Manassas, 

Ewell, behind Broad Run, held Hooker at bay; 
but Sigel and McDowell in Gainesville, and Kearney 
and Reno at Greenwich, were, at sunset between 
Jackson and Lee. The march of Longstreet’s corps 
on the 27th carried him over the fifteen miles from 
Orleans to White Plains. Lee rode in advance and 
left the control of the corps entirely to his lieuten- 
ant. Longstreet states that because couriers from 
Jackson affirmed all to be well, he did not urge his 
men to a swift pace. The gallant brigades under 
his banner, not aware that speed was necessary, did 
not make a forced march. As Lee was moving on- 
ward far in front with his staff, he narrowly escaped 
capture near Salem by a squadron of P^ederal cavalry. 
A large body of Federal horsemen were hovering 
near the Confederate column. More than an hour's 
delay in the march of the corps was caused by the 
sending of infantry to drive them away. 

At the dawn of the 28th, the corps was moving out 
of Wliite IMains, but Longstreet did not bring the 
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head of his column to the mouth of Thoroughfare 
Gap, seven miles away, until three o’clock in the 
afternoon. The pass was gleaming with Federal 
bayonets entering from the east. Across the Bull 
Run Mountain rolled the booming sound of distant 
cannon, telling of Jackson standing like a lion at 
bay. To the right and to the left Lee sent scouting 
parties in search of a path across the steep cliffs. 
His features were calm, and courtesy and geniality 
marked his manner in this hour of impending battle. 
Lee sent D. R. Jones’s Georgians straight through 
the pass; at the eastern gateway they grappled with 
the Federal muskets and cannon under Ricketts. 
Three brigades under Wilcox were sent three miles 
to the northward to cross at Hopewell Gap and turn 
the Federal position. Over the steep rocky crest 
that immediately overlooks Thorouglifare Gap clam- 
bered Law with one of Hood’s brigades. Down the 
eastern slope of the mountain rushed Law’s men 
in the gathering darkness. As they fell upon the 
Federal flank Ricketts drew his troops away. Lee’s 
brigades began to pour through the gap and their 
campfires were lighted at the eastern base of the 
mountain within eight miles of the field of Grove- 
ton, where Jackson was delivering fierce battle and 
awaiting the coming of Lee. 

During the twenty-four hours preceding this 
bivouac of Lee on the Manassas side of the Bull 
Run Mountain, Jackson had wrought vast changes 
in the great field of war. As the darkness of the 
27th fell upon him at Manassas, Jackson set torch to 
the spoil that could not be removed, and behind the 
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curtain of the night began the game of deluding 
Pope. The latter had begun to dream of “ bagging 
the whole crowd, and now changed the direction 
of his marching columns and urged all his brigades 
upon Manas.sas Junction. Jkit the fox was escaping 
even while Pope was preparing the toils. Jackson 
sent Taliaferro with the trains directly to Sudley. 
Due eastward tow.inl Washington he despatched A. 
P. Hill and Itwell ; Hill moved beyond Bull Run to 
Centreville. This night march of Jackson was made 
through darkness so dense tliat Porter with lighted 
candles failed to track his way in pursuit from War- 
renton Junction to Manassas. The morning of the 
2<Sth gave Hill and Itwell time to move south- 
westward across the Stone Bridge to Sudley Church. 
Nooncla)' saw Jackson’s bayonets all in line on the 
southern bank of Bull Run. His shotted guns were 
ready behind the Warrenton turnpike looking down- 
stream toward the field of their former victory of 
July, 1861. 

Imr afield were Pope’s brigades on this moment- 
ous morning. Amidst the smoking embers of his 
burnt supplies at noonday he heard rumours of war 
from Centreville, and from the line of railway bc- 
yonil, 'rhe movement of ITill’s division and of 
P'itz Lee’s horsemen toward Washington gave indi- 
cations to Po])c that the fox might yet be ensnared 
on tlie northern bank of the Bull Run. The third 
time a change was made in his proposed point of 
concentration. Gainesville and Manassas in turn 
had been assigned as the goal for his converging 
battalions; the waning hours of the 28th saw them 
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all dragging wcaiy feet toward Centreville. While 
Pope thus deluded himself with the vain idea tliat 
he was in hot pursuit of a defeated foe, the object 
of his pursuit, Jackson, stood defiantly at the edge 
of the Warrenton roadway on the left flank of the 
eastward-moving Federal columns. With tardy step 
the division of King, McDowelPs corps, was passing 
along this highway from Gainesville toward Centre- 
ville in the late afternoon. With the spring of the 
lion two of Jackson’s three divisions lcaj)ed upon 
King’s column. The sun had disappeared wlion the 
assault began; shoit and fierce was the encounter, 
and Taliaferro and Ewell, the division commanders, 
were both disabled. King’s line was fcjrced back- 
ward, and under cover of darkness he withdrew from 
the field of blood. During the night, King was 
overtaken by the division of Ricketts in full retreat 
from Lee’s vanguard at Thoroughfare Gap. Loth 
Federal divisions fled from Jackson’s front, and the 
morning of the 29th dawned upon them near Ma- 
nassas. Lee’s strategy was now practically a suc- 
cess. No Federal force opposed the union of the 
two wings of his army. Sunrise of the 29th saw 
Longstreet’s brigades starting upon the eight-mile 
journey to Jackson’s right at Groveton ; at the same 
hour were the troops of Pope scattered through the 
fields and along the highway from Bristoe and Ma- 
nassas even to Centreville, From tlie latter place 
Pope began to issue his morning orders for a fourth 
rendezvous, reversing the direction of his columns 
and calling all his men toward Stonewall’s ” field 
near Groveton, 
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The corps of Longstrcet moved leisurely eastward 
from Thoroui^lifare Gap. But the morning’s early 
hours brought them the sounds of Jackson’s renewed 
conflict; like war-horses, these gallant soldiers 
snuffed the battle from afar and voluntarily quick- 
ened their pace. Under Lee in person they filed 
through Gainesville down the turnpike to the left, 
and at ten o’cl<Kk they were taking position in front 
of that village upon the right flank of Jackson’s line. 
As Lee stood near Groveton, he saw toward his left 
a great battle in full progress. The roar of heavy 
guns and the ciash of musketry told him where 
Jackson’s men were arrayed in a line of two and 
one half miles from Groveton to Sudley Church. 
Behind the embankments and excav^itions of an 
unfinished railroad, and in the midst of heavy 
woods, stood Stonewall’s ” veterans fighting their 
second day’s battle on the same field. Since early 
morning, the storm of battle had lowered heavily 
against Jackson’s left, under A. P. Hill. Sigel’s 
entire corps, from 6.30 to 10.30, had there at- 
tempted to push its way up the southern bank of the 
Bull Run, but had met severe repulse at the hands 
of Gregg’s brigade of South Carolinians, assisted by 
Thomas’s Georgians, Just as Lee was planting 
Longstreet in front of Gainesville, Heintzelman and 
Reno were leading up their two corps, eighteen 
thousand five hundred men, to Sigel’s aid against 
Jackson’s left. Moreover, the clouds of dust, the 
waving banners, the varied sounds of war that were 
manifest u]')on the knolls and plains that stretched 
away toward Manassas and Bull Run, told Lee 
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where the Federal host was assembling for a grand 
assault. 

Pope’s troops were wearied by the protracted 
marchings in quest of Jackson. P'rom far Centre- 
ville rode Pope himself that morning of the 29th, 
and at noonday he took position on I>uck Hill near 
the Warrenton turnpike. Deployed in his front, 
and holding the triangle between the Whirrenton 
and Sudley roads, Pope found the corps of Ileintzel- 
man, Reno, and Sigel, and the division of Reynolds. 
These thirty-five thousand stood at last face to face 
with Jackson. Pope urged them against ‘‘Stone- 
wall’s left where Sigel had already suffered defeat. 
The two corps of McDowell and Porter, nearly 
thirty thousand strong, Pope ordered to advance 
from Manassas upon Gainesville. Ikuiks, with 
eight thousand, was yet absent from the scene. 
The Federal cavalry were hovering about the flanks 
of the army. Pope refused to believe that Lee bad 
reached the field and proposed to hurl his seventy- 
five thousand against Jackson’s line of about twenty 
thousand. 

Lee stationed himself between the Meadowv^ille 
and Pageland lanes, near the southern edge of the 
Warrenton highway. Even farther to the front he 
rode to watch the movements of his foe. He found 
himself in close proximity to the P^ederal left flank. 
As the P'ederal line moved forward again to assail 
Jackson’s left, Lee urged I.ongstreet to assail the 
Federal left. After reconnaissance, Longstreet re- 
ported that the position ‘‘ was not inviting.” 

** General Lee was quite disappointed,” says 
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Longslrcct, ** by my report against immediate 
attack along the turnpike, and insisted that by 
throwing some of the brigades beyond the Federal 
left, their position would be broken up and a favour- 
able field gained/' At this moment came Stuart 
with news of the approach of McDowell and Porter 
from Manassas* I'his force, however, failed to 
attack. Lee urged Longstreet to attack Porter, but 
Longstreet watched and waited. When McDowell 
soon afterward turned to his right and marched by 
the Sudley road to Pope’s battle against Jackson, 
leaving Porter aU)ne near Manassas, Lee again 
became anxious to bring on the battle by attacking 
down the Groveton pike.” But Longstreet pleaded 
the near approach of darkness as an objection, and 
suggested a forced reconnaissance. ‘‘ To this he re- 
luctantly gave consent,” says Longstreet. 

With this repeated urgency did Lee seek to de- 
liver assault against Pope’s centre and left during 
the afternoon hours when the battle waxed fierce 
and fiercer in the woods near Sudley. Six success- 
ive waves of attack surged against Jackson’s left 
during the day. After ro.30 A.M., additional bri- 
gades moved forward, but Gregg and Thomas drove 
them back. At 3 o’clock P.M., another Federal col- 
umn essayed to break the Confederate line, but 
Johnson and Starke rushed to aid the brigades of 
Mill, and a fearful slaughter was visited upon Pope’s 
divisions. After 5 r.M. were the divisions of 
Kearney and Stevens massed for a final assault. 
During ten hours of almost continuous battle against 
an increasing foe, the same small Confederate bri- 
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gades held the field. The gallant and modest Gregg 
now sent this message: Tell General Hill that my 
ammunition is exhausted but that I will hold my 
position with the bayonet/’ As his Carolinians 
were forced backward, Thomas’s Georgians and 
Branch’s North Carolinians came to their aid. 
From rock to rock, from tree to tree, they retired, 
still offering courageous battle. The Virginians 
under Field and Early, the Georgians under Lawton, 
and the Louisianians under Hays, rushed to the 
rescue and turned the Federal tide backward in 
complete defeat. During a portion of the time, the 
majority of the Confederates engaged in this strug- 
gle were without a cartridge. Pope’s brigades on 
this flank were completely shattered. In the centre, 
Lee defended his position against the power of Rey- 
nolds by a hot fire from Hood’s batteries, and at 
sunset he turned loose the war-dogs of Hood’s divi- 
sion in a forced reconnaissance against the P^ederal 
centre. King was driven back and Hood retained 
as battle-trophies one heavy gun and three flags. 

The night of the 29th closed down upon the Con- 
federate army in the position selected at midday. 
Defeat had been visited upon every assault made by 
Federal arms. While Pope telegraphed to Wash- 
ington his claim of victory, Lee awaited the dawning 
of Saturday, August 30, in the full confidence of 
driving his foe across Bull Run. With absolute 
truth it may be asserted that Lee’s banner now 
floated over an army whose fighting qualities have 
never yet been surpassed on any field of war. 
Caesar’s Tenth Legion and Napoleon’s Guard were 
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more than m^itclicd by the heroes who rested where 
they had fought, and at any moment were ready to 
spring to arms to beat back the foe. Pale with 
hunger and w^orn with long marching, the Confed- 
erate soldiers were still practically invincible. The 
two chief leaders, Lee and Jackson, had inspired 
their men to trust in the God of battles. As both 
chieftains closed their eyes that night in slumber, 
the whispered prayer was yet upon their lips. Along 
the Confederate line of battle, but chiefly in Jack- 
son's corps, wdien night had closed the strife, groups 
of veterans gathered themselves for united prayer. 

By the chaplains, or by some ragged soldier, were 
these midnight devotions led. With the last peti- 
tion to Heaven, the men betook themselves to their 
allotted posts ready for the battle of the morrow. 
Like Bruce’s men at r)amiockburn, these embattled 
patriots were ready to give life for home and 
country: 


“ Upon the spot where they have kneeled. 

These men will die or win the field,’* 

As brilliant as the sun of Austerlitz arose the sun 
of the Second Manassas, August 30, 1862. Lee 
stood defiant near the Warrenton road, one half- 
mile west of Groveton, within the angle formed by 
his two wings. Across the rolling country to the 
left, as far as Siidlcy Church, the forests and up- 
lands behind the unfinished railway were held by 
Jackson's guns and muskets under A, P, Hill, Law- 
ton, and Starke. Almost at a right angle to this 
left wing was Lee's right wing, drawn out across the 
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Warrenton turnpike and across the Manassas rail- 
road as far as Dawkins’s Branch. Behind the Irmv}’' 
forests, Lee had liere arrayed the brig-adcs of I.ong- 
street under Wilcox, Hood, Kemper, and D, R. 
Jones. R. H. Anderson’s six thousand muskets 
stood in the roadway as a reserve behind the C'on- 
federate centre. Nearly fifty thousand men stood 
ready to obey his orders, as T.ee measured with his 
eye the triangular field of Avar. Eastward along 
the turnpike which ee[iially divided the battle-ten i- 
tory, he saw the forest and the open ground sepa- 
rated into ridges and plateaus by the winding tribu- 
taries of Young’s Branch. Behind this scretui of 
trees and hills he could hear the early rumbling of 
the enemy’s gun-carriages. Upon a ridge that 
marked the angle made by his t\\a> converging 
wings, Lee placed thirty-six guns under S. J). Lee 
to sAV^eep the plains and the heights in front of jack- 
son’s line. 

Strange to record, Pope noticed the absence of 
Lee’s advanced skirmishers of the day bcfoie, and 
conceived the idea that the Confedenite army was 
in full retreat toward the Bull Run Mountain, He 
therefore ordered his columns in pursuit ” ahmg 
the Warrenton and Haymarket roads. Porter’s 
corps had been drawn from DaAvkins’s Branch to 
Pope’s centre and was now thrust forward to le<ul 
the Federal advance. The defeat of Cold Harbor 
Avas fresh in Porter’s memory, and he did not bcN 
lieve in Lee’s retreat. Instead of hurrying* forward 
in column, Porter formed his own corps in threefold 
line of battle ; King’s division he arrayed on his right 
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in seven lines of attack; the division of Reynolds 
was to render support at Porter’s left. Behind this 
host under Porter, the corps of Sigel and half the 
corps of Reno stood ready. In the dense wood that 
lies cMst of G-roveton, and north of the Warrenton 
turnpike, Porter stationed this thunderbolt of war 
for an assault upon Lee’s left centre. Against the 
extreme Confederate left were massed the corps of 
I leiut/.elinan and half of the two corps of McDowell 
and Reno. Pope was ready to throw his entire force 
against Lee’s left wing. In two lines of battle stood 
Jackson’s Ironsides ready for the attack. 

Noonday looked down upon the brigades that 
were still moving forward to take position under 
Portc‘r’s l).inner. The early morning had witnessed 
il<‘int/elman’s advance against the extreme Confed- 
eiate left; A. P. Hill’s guns roared defiance, and 
Rk Kelts (lr(‘W back. Against the Confederate cen- 
tre Keynulds’s skirmishers had felt their way, and 
b\-(K'ral artillery had volleyed and thundered, but 
L(‘e's thirty-six guns visited severe repulse on all 
such distant advances. At 3 P.M. Porter sounded 
the signal !»> charge. Through the dense wood his 
tium pr(‘ssecl forward; then across the open field, 
fnun the Dogan house to the railway cut, rushed 
Portm-’s fust blue-coated line. Thcold’' Stonewall ” 
division under Slark<?, and the division of Lawton 
were first to greet the Federal troops with the 
lea<Um nu'sstmgcu's of death; heavy guns from the 
rt'urward heights poured their weight of iron upon 
Portt‘r’s hrav(,‘ men. In Starke’s immediate front 
the (‘onilict was fierce and almost hand to hand. 
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The two Confederate lines were merged into one, 
and with tenacious grasp held the edge of the rail- 
road excavation. Two flags waved defiance for 
tliirt)' minutes within ten paces of each other; men 
were strewn upon the ground like leaves in autumn. 
Ammunition failed with a part of Jackson's line, but 
these men of Virginia and of Louisiana, John- 
son’s and Stafford’s brigades, gathered stones from 
the ground and flung them with deadly eflect. 
Porter’s charge was checked by these stone missiles. 
Through the forest, farther to the Confederate left, 
stood the lines of Lawton and A, P. Hill engaged 
in similar fierce conflict. 

While thus the storm of battle surged and roared, 
Porter’s reserve lines essayed to cross the open field 
to bring their comrades aid. Now it was that Lee’s 
central battalion of thirty-six guns with enfilading 
fire, carried death across the treeless i)lain in front 
of his left wing. Porter’s assault was visibly shaken 
by these guns. Bayonets, stones, and musket-balls, 
still preserved an impregnable front along Jackson’s 
line. Longstreet replied to Lee’s command to ad- 
vance by opening an additional artillery fire upon 
Porter’s left rear. These cannon-shot had just be- 
gun to play when the Federal troops fell back in 
routed masses from the fire of Jackson and S. D. 
Lee. Stonewall’s” brigades sprang to the charge 
in hot pursuit. Lee’s eye had already discerned tlie 
crisis of battle, and his order had gone to Long- 
street to dash upon the Federal left. Longstreet’s 
soldiers themselves anticipated the word of com- 
mand by moving forward on the run. In this mag- 
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nificcnt charge Lee rode to the front through the 
storm of shells from tlie Federal artillery. 

Longstreet closed in the Confederate right wing 
with vigour; across the hills he pushed batteries and 
brigades against the flank of the flying foe. Far in 
front of the extreme Confederate right, dashed Stuart 
with his horse artillery. Warren’s h^ederal brigade 
left a vast tribute of dead and wounded just east of 
Groveton; Schenck made gallant defence of the 
Bald Hill summit, but the Confederates swarmed up 
in front and flank and the knoll was won. Hood 
swept the turnpike eastward to the Stone House. 
Against this tide of Confederate victory, on his left, 
Pope’s reserves made final stand on the Henry Hill. 
Down-stream for more than a mile Jackson continued 
to ])usli the Federal rout until darkness fell upon his 
brigades at the Carter I louse. Across the Bull Run, 
betw eeii Suclley and Stone Bridge, many Federal reg- 
iments bad rushed in retreat. Darkness upreared 
a protecting wall about the demoralized P'ederal 
brigades, gathered in a mass on the Bull Run 
bluffs between the Henry and Robinson houses. 
Long before sunset, the Stone Jh*idgc began to 
choke with the rush of fugitives; the coming dark 
ness saw a turbid stream of defeated soldiers rolling 
back in rout to find refuge behind Franklin’s corps 
ap])roaching from Alexandria. At dusk, Pope 
sounded the bugle of general retreat and fled in the 
night to his fortress at Ceiitrcville. The field of 
Saturday claimed from Po]>e’s army nearly twenty 
thousand mtm in dead, wounded, and prisoners. 
Since the first blow delivered by Jackson upon his 
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rear, the Federal commander had lost thirty thou- 
sand men and thirty heavy guns, and stores and 
small arms innumerable. Lee had paid eight thou- 
sand men fur the wondrous victory. 

Throin^h the rain and mud of the early morn- 
ing of Sunday (August 31), Lee pushed his horse- 
men across Bull Run in search of Pope. P'rowning 
upon Stuart from the Centreville heights were 
the heavy guns of the Federal army. Lee now 
despatched Jackson by Sudley l^ord toward the 
Little River turnpike with orders to turn the 
enemy’s right and cut off his retreat to Washing- 
ton. Jackson’s men were still eager in spirit, 
but their feet were battle-weary, and the heavy 
downpour of rain delayed their progress. Pope 
was resting in the arms of twenty thousand fresh 
troops, but when he learned of Jackson’s ap- 
proach he issued orders for a retreat to Fairfax. 
At the same time he arrayed Reno’s corps across 
the turnpike to fight a rearguard battle; Ileintzel- 
man gave support to Reno. In the face of a blind- 
ing storm of rain, Jackson’s divisions fell uj^on this 
Federal force in the afternoon of Monday, Septem- 
ber I. In the midst of the rolling thunder and the 
lightning, bayonets were freely used in the place of 
firearms that would not fire. Jackson gave Pope a 
staggering blow, but the darkness checked his ad- 
vance. Longstreet did not reach the field of Ox 
Hill in time to take part in the struggle. 

Lee’s consideration for the family of a Federal 
officer was shown the following day when he sent the 
body of Kearney from the battle-field to Pope under 
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a flag of truce. The night of September 2 found 
the shattered divisions of Pope’s army behind the 
fortifications at Washington. Lee at Chantilly was 
giving re.st to the hungry veterans, who had out- 
marched their supply train. The pause gave the 
Confederates time to discover that they had worn 
the shoes from their feet in the hot pursuit of Banks, 
McClellan, and Pope since the days of the previous 
May and J une. In a campaign of about four months, 
under Lee’s guidance, eighty thou.sand Confederate 
soldiers had driven two hundred thousand Feder,.' 
troops beyond the borders of Virginia, with the ex- 
ception of a small band that still troubled the lower 
valley. 
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RNERAL LEE determined to cany 
the war at once beyond the J\>tc)mac 
River. To President Davis he made 
the suggestion, September 3, 1862, 
that this was “ the most i)ropitious 
time since the commencement of the war for tlie 
Confederate army to enter Maryland.” Concern- 
ing the difficulties of the movement, he said in the 
same despatch : 



“ The army is not properly equipped for an invasion of an enemy's 
territory. It lacks much of the material of war, is feeble in trans- 
portation, the animals being much reduced, and the men are pooily 
provided with clothes, and in thousands of instances aie destilute of 
shoes. Still we cannot afford to be idle, and though weaker than 
our opponents in men and military equipments, must endeavour to 
harass if we cannot destroy them, I am aware that the movement 
is attended with much risk, yet I do not consider success imposaildc, 
and shall endeavour to guard it horn loss ” 

On September 4, without awaiting the rejdy of 
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Davis, Lee turned the head of his column from 
Leesburg toward Frederick, Maryland. ** The 
only two subjects that give me any uneasiness/' 
he wrote, are my supplies of ammunition and 
subsistence." 

The two divisions of D. H. Hill and McLaws with 
Hampton's cavalry had marched the entire distance 
from Richmond, and were once again under Lee's 
banner. This forced journey on foot had left b}’ 
the way many wearied men. The fare of green 
a])plcs and green corn, and the continuous bivouac 
and battle engaged in by the two corps of Jackson 
and Longstreet left thousands of other stragglers 
b(‘hind. Clad in fluttering rags and with feet either 
bare or only half-shod, the depleted Confederate 
army moved forward in high spirit, with shout and 
song. They hxdced like a band of scarecrows. 
Ministers of the Gospel, college professors, lawyers, 
merchants, physicians, planters, and farm labourers 
composed the incomparable battalions who followed 
Lee. They were without tents, and their torn gar- 
ments were discoloured with battle-stains. But a 
word from their great leader could change their 
noisy, irregular column into a steady line of battle 
in whose valour and skill an equal number of the 
choicest veterans of the European armies would 
find metal more than worthy of their steel. Both 
shores wer<i made to ring with the melody " Mary- 
land, My Maty land " as they waded the Potomac. 
The groves and green fields of Maryland were made 
vocal with laughter as the gray -jackets marched 
toward h'rederick. Within six months they had dc- 
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feated Banks, Milroy, Shields, McClellan, and Pope, 
and now they were eager for battle in front of 
Washington. 

Lee forbade all depredations upon private prop- 
erty, and ordered his quartermasters to purchase all 
supplies needed by the army. A general order issued 
from headquarters announced a Confederate victory 
in the West, and encouraged the soldiers in the 
following terms 

“Soldiers, press onward! T.et each man feel the lesponsihility 
now resting on him to pursue vigorously the success vouchsafed to 
us by Heaven. Let the armies of the East and the West vie with 
each other in discipline, bravery and activity, and our brethren of 
our sister States will soon be leleased fiom tyranny, and our inde- 
pendence be established upon a suie and abiding basis.” 

On September 8, Lee and his brigades were in 
camp at P'rederick, Maiyland. Jackson, Long- 
street, and Stuart pitched their tents near General 
Lee in Best’s Grove. Lee wrote to President 
Davis, September 8, suggesting that the Confed- 
erate Government should propose to the P'ocleral 
Government the recognition of our independ- 
ence.’’ Concerning this proposal, he added, The 
rejection of this offer would prove to the country 
that the responsibility of the continuance of the 
war docs not rest upon us but that the party in 
power in the United States elect to prosecute it for 
purposes of their own,” On the same day Lee 
issued this proclamation : 

“ To the people of Maryland : It is right that you should know 
the purpose that brought the army under my command within the 
limits of your State, so far as that purpose concerns yourselves. The 
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pc of the Confederate Slates have long watched \^ ith the deepest 
sympathy the wrongs and outrages that have been inflicted upon the 
citizens of a Commonwealth allied to the States of the South by the 
strongest social, political and commetcial ties. They have seen with 
piofound indignation their sister State depiived of every right, and 
reduced to the condition of a conqueied province. Under the pre- 
tence of supporting the Constitution, but in violation of its most 
valuable provisions, your citizens have been arrested and imprisoned 
upon no charge, and contraiy to all forms of law. The faithful and 
manly protest against this outrage made by the venerable and illus- 
trious Marylandci [Taney*], to whom in better days no citizen ap- 
pealed for light in vain, was treated with scorn and contempt ; the 
government of your chief city has been usurped by aimed strangeis ; 
your legislature has been dissolved by the unlawful ariest of its mem- 
bers ; freedom of the press and of speech has been suppresseil ; 
words have been declared offences by an arbitrary decree of the 
Federal Kxecutive, and citizens ordered to be tried by a military com- 
mission for what they may dare to speak, believing that the people 
of Maryland po.ssessed a spirit too lofty to submit to such a Govern- 
ment, the people of the South have long wished to aid you in throw- 
ing off this foreign yoke, to enable you again to enjoy the inalienable 
lights of freemen, and lestore independence and soveieignty to your 
State. In obedience to this wish our army has come among you, and 
is prepared to assist you with the power of its arms in regaining the 
rights of which you have been despoiled. 

“This, citizens of Maryland, is our mission, so far as you are 
concerned. No constiaint upon your free will is intended ; no in- 
timidation will be allowed within the limits of this army, at least, 
Marylanders shall once more enjoy their ancient freedom of thought 
and speech. We know no enemies among you, and will protect all, 
of every opinion. It is for you to decide your destiny freely and 
without constraint. This aimy will respect your choice, whatever it 
may be ; and while the Southern people will rejoice to welcome you 
to your natural position among them, they will only welcome you 
when you come of your own free will.” 

“ R. E. Lee, General Commanding.” 


The section of Maryland near Frederick was ho.s- 
tile to the Confederacy, and time was not given for 
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the men of eastern Maryland to array themselves 
under Lee’s banner. From Washington with a host 
of nearly ninety thousand men, composed of new 
and old soldiers, the restored commander McClellan 
was approaching. In the fortifications al:)out Wash- 
ington, Banks commanded a garrison of seventy-two 
thousand five hundred. McClellan rested his left on 
the Potomac and his right on the Baltimore and 
Ohio railroad, as he slowly pushed forward his line, 
in convex form, in search of Lee’s army. In order 
to draw McClellan away from his base of supplies, 
Lee began to withdraw his forces toward Hagers- 
town, there to offer battle or to threaten Harris- 
burg and Baltimore. But the I'ederal troops had 
not been altogether removed from the Valley of 
Virginia. At Martinsburg and at Harper’s I'eny', a 
Federal force of over twelve thousand stood on 
guard over the stores and munitions of war. Lee 
had already ordered Loring to clear tlie Ivanawha 
valley and then to advance upon Martinsburg. 
Winchester he had designated as a depot for Confed- 
erate supplies and as a rendezvous for the great 
army of stragglers yet south of the Potomac. The 
Confederate chieftain’s plans were now laid for the 
immediate capture of the forces in and near I larper’s 
Fcriy, as preliminary to the massing of his entire 
army at Hagerstown. Order 19 1 was issued from 
the Frederick headquarters, on September 9, giv- 
ing direction for the movement of the Confederate 
brigades the following day. The leading posi- 
tion was assigned to Jackson. Across the South 
Mountain and through Sharpsburg he was ordered 
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to lead his command of fourteen brigades. Beyond 
the Potomac he was directed to seize the Baltimore 
and Ohio imilway, capture the force in Martinsburg, 
and cut off the way of escape from Harper's Ferry. 
I'his movement was to be completed by the morning 
of hh'iday, September 12. Behind Jackson, Lee 
sent IVIcLaws, reinforced by R. IT. Anderson. Ten 
brigades were combined in this band, which was 
to move from Middletown toward the left and by 
PTiday morning plant heavy guns on Maryland 
Heights overlooking Harper’s Ferry, J. G. Walker, 
witli two brigades, was sent with orders to establish 
his guns on tlie Ivoudoun Heights. Beleaguered thus 
on every side, it was expected that Harper’s P'erry 
would yield at once to the Confederate guns, and 
that I'riday, September 12, would sec these three 
detachments in motion again toward the main body 
of the army at Boonsborough or Hagerstown. This 
main body was made up, in part, of nine brigades 
under Longstreet, who was moved across South 
Mountain toward Boonsborough, there to hold 
watch over the supply trains; tlie other part was 
composed of 1 ). II. llilFs five brigades as a rear- 
guard. Cavalry was assigned to each of the march- 
ing divisions; the main body of the horsemen under 
Stuart made ready to deliver battle against the 
heads of McClellan’s columns. 

The dawning of September 10 marked the bc- 
ginnitig of the great game of war. Lee’s horse, by 
a sudden spring, had caused painful injury to his 
hands, and he rode in an ambulance. The reported 
advance of a P'ederal force from Chambersburg in- 
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duced Lee to move Longstreet as far as Hagers- 
town. The evening of September ii found him in 
bivouac there, while D. H. Hill at Boonsborough 
guarded the upper end of Pleasant Valley. Stuart 
was as yet east of the South Mountain, holding in 
check the advance of McClellan. The same evening 
marked Jackson’s bivouac beyond the Potomac; his 
infantry held the railroad, and the cavalry had drawn 
the toils about Martinsburg. The morning of Sep- 
tember T2, the hour appointed by Lee, saw Jack- 
son in position at Martinsburg with all the F cderal 
troops corralled at Harper’s Ferry. Pleasant Valley 
was the camping-place of McLaws on the night 
of September ii. He had marched behind Long- 
street and the ordnance trains as far as Middletown, 
hence his progress was retarded. Daybreak of Sep- 
tember 12 saw McLaws advancing to attack the 
Maryland Heights, but the ledges of rock and dense 
undergrowth prevented a vigorous assault. Walker’s 
brigades were across the river at Point of Rocks on 
the morning of the nth. That entire day, they re- 
mained in camp to rest; the morning of the T3th 
brought them only to the foot of the Blue Ridge, 
and the morning of the 14th saw Walker’s guns in 
position on the Loudoun Heights. 

Lee was engaged in a difficult game on the mili- 
tary chessboard. At Hagerstown on the 12th he 
awaited reports concerning Harper’s I'erry. In a 
letter to President Davis, on that day, he expressed 
anxiety concerning food and clothing for his men. 
September 13 found him still waiting for news 
from Walker and McLaws, To the latter he wrote, 
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'' Jackson will be at Harper’s Ferry by noort^p^ 
day.” The depletion of the army by straggling"" 
now began to oppress Lee, and he sent this message 
to the President : ” Our ranks are very much dimin- 
ished — I fear from a third to one half of the original 
numbers.” 

The afternoon of Saturday, September 13, brought 
news of McClellan’s rapid approach toward the 
Boonsborough mountain-pass. The morning of 
that day had given to McClellan, in I'rcderick, a 
copy of Lee’s order (No. 191) outlining the cam- 
paign. Two copies had been sent to D, II. Hill, 
since Hill had been previously made subject to Jack- 
son’s commands. The copy of the order received 
by Hill at Frederick and displayed by him after the 
close of the war was in Jackson’s handwriting. The 
copy sent to Hill directly from Lee’s headciuarters 
was left in the camp by a careless subordinate; a 
P^ederal soldier discovered it wrapped about some 
Confederate cigars. McClellan saw at a glance 
Lee’s entire plan. At once he hastened his main 
body toward Boonsborough in pursuit of Lee. 
P'ranklin’s corps was urged toward Crampton’s gap 
to harass McLaws and bring relief to Harper’s 
P'erry. At the close of this day, therefore, Lee was 
pushing D. II. Hill back again to the defence of his 
rear, while McLaws was urged to expedite Ins opera- 
tions and to join Lee with speed Sharpsburg. 

Sunday morning, September 14, as Lee was mov- 
ing Longstreet’s brigades from Hagerstown to 
Boonsborough, he was greeted with the roaring of 
heavy guns from the entire eastern and southern 
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horizon. Upon the mountain’s crest near Boons- 
borough, Hill’s five thousand men were wrapped in 
the smoke of battle ; until the middle of the after- 
noon they held Fox’s Gap against the onset of 
Reno’s corps. At three o’clock the corps of 
Hooker fell upon Hill’s left near Turner’s Gap, 
north of the National road. Eight of Longstreet’s 
brigades, four thousand men, now gave aid to Hill. 
The battle raged in both gaps until the coming of 
the darkness, and the nine thousand Confederates 
continued to hold the mountain-top in the face of 
twenty-eight thousand Federal soldiers. 

Six miles to the southward from Turner’s Gap, 
another battle raged that afternoon, in Crampton’s 
Gap. Franklin sent his advance column of eight 
thousand to drive McLaws’s rearguard of twelve hun- 
dred men from the summit. The hour of darkness 
brought complete success to the Federal force. 
Franklin planted his banner on the mountain’s crest, 
and McLaws now seemed to be imprisoned in Pleas- 
ant Valley. The Sunday afternoon had likewise 
borne to Lee’s ears the sound of guns from the direc- 
tion of Harper’s Ferry, giving indication that this 
fortress had not yet fallen. So steep and rocky were 
the sides of the Maryland Heights, that mid-day of 
the 14th came and passed ere the guns of McLaws 
were ready to respond to Jackson’s signals to begin 
the battle. 

The outlook was not cheerful as Lee stood on 
South Mountain in the gathering darkness of Sep- 
tember 14. Over half his army, in three separate 
divisions, was more than a dozen miles away. The 
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two divisions under his own direction were not all 
in line tog'ether, and his position was assailed in 
front and on both flanks by McClellan’s main body. 
At (S o’clock in the eveniiii^. September 14, Lee 
wrote this order to McLaws: “ The day has gone 
against us, and the army will go by Sharpsbiirg and 
cross tile river. It is necessary for you to abandon 
your position to-niglit. . . . Your troops you 

must have in hand to unite witli this command 
which will retire by Sharpsbiirg/’ Ihit Mcl.aws 
bravely held his post aiul began to array his troops 
in line across the Pleasant Valley to withstand the 
advance of Franklin. Ilis guns were ready to open 
on Harper’s ¥my with the dawning of the follow- 
ing morning. Lee’s forces in the South Mountain 
])asses had won a day’s time from McClellan, and 
had thus secured the sucess of the movement against 
Harper’s Ferry, although Lee, as yet, knew it not. 

At daybreak on the morning of the 15th, Lee 
stood in the roadway on the crest of the ridge at 
Sharpsburg, directing his forces to positions on the 
right and left of the turnpike as they retired from 
Koonsborough. Noonday brought him a note from 
Jackson, written at an early morning hour : 
** Through God’s blessing, Harper’s I^'erry and its 
garrison are to be surrendered.” Not until the re- 
ceipt of this news, with the additional knowledge 
that Stonewall ” was making all speed to join him, 
did Lee determine to stand and give battle at Sharps- 
burg. At 2 P.M. of the 15th, the advanced troopers 
of McClellan’s great host were watering their 
horses in the Antietam Creek, and r.,ee was posting 
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his twelve thousand with their batteries on the 
Sharpsburg hills. In deciding to stand and deliver 
battle, with his divisions still widely separated, Lee 
was passing almost beyond precedent in the matter 
of courageous daring. 

With cautious step and slow, McClellan came 
across the South Mountain into the Antietam valley. 
Signal flags were waving throughout the day from 
remote summits; the Federal cavalry snuffed at 
Lee’s banners from afar, and McClellan’s long- 
range guns began to creep into position on the bluffs 
cast of the Antietam, and there exchanged greetings 
with the Confederate cannon. McClellan was bring- 
ing forward in his main column about sixty thousand 
men. Franklin and Couch, with twenty thousand 
men, he had left in Pleasant Valley confronting Mc- 
Laws’s line of battle. Franklin spent this beautiful 
Monday in reconnoitring the position of McLaws 
and in sending despatches to McClellan to the effect 
that the Confederate force there, only six thousand 
in fact, outnumbered his own F'ederal troops two 
to one”! McClellan passed away the morning 
hours in his rearguard bivouac, sending telegrams 
to Washington made up of such alliterative phrases 
as ” routed rebels,” ” perfect panic,” and ” flying 
foe!” McClellan’s foeman stood defiant all that 
day at Sharpsburg with his meagre line of troops, 
only about twelve thousand men of every arm. 

Lee well knew that his other divisions were soon 
to reach him. Already Jackson was in full march 
from Harper’s Ferry. Stonewall ” had not paused 
to feast his eyes on the captive garrison and the 
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seventy-three heavy guns and other spoil of war 
left in charge of A. Hill. His footsore veterans 
were on the march before the surrender was com- 
pleted. A brief respite on the way gave time to 
cook and eat, and then a forced march during a part 
of the night brought Jackson with six thousand men 
to Lee's bivouac at an early hcnir on Se*ptember 
r6. J. G. Walker’s thirty-two hundred men came 
just behind Stonewall.” Lee stood in the Boons- 
borough roadway, on the hill-top at .Sharpshurg as 
Jackson and Walker approached. There was joy in 
the face of the Confederate chii‘ftain as he gave 
cordial greeting and congratulation to his lieuten- 
ants. Complete confidence now mark(‘d Lee’s words 
and actions when Jackson stood with him once 
again. Walker thus refers to I-ee at this hour: 

“ Anxious enotigb no doubt, ho was ; but there was nothing in his 
look or mannei to indicate it. On the contrary, he was calm, digni- 
fied and even cheerful. If lie ha<I ha<l a well-eiiuipjied army of a 
hundred thousand vcteiansat his back, he could nut have atipcared 
inoic comjiosed and confident. On shaking hands with us, he simply 
expressed his satisfaction with the result of our operations at Har- 
per’s Feriy, and with our timely arrival at vSliarpshuig ; adding that 
with our leinforceinent, he felt confident of being able to hold his 
ground until the arrival of the divisions of K. II. Anderson, McLaws 
and A. P. Hill.” 

To rrc.sident Davis on the same day, Lee referred 
in the following terms to the result of the campaign : 
” This victory of the indomitable Jackson and his 
troops gives us renewed occasion for gratitude to 
Almighty God for His guidance and protection.” 

September 16 brought McClellan to the front 

^4 
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at Keedysville. As he peered through the heavy 
fog and saw the men in gray jackets on the Sharps- 
burg ridges, the tone of his despatches was changed 
from that of the day before, and he sent messages 
concerning Lee’s strong force,” and ” strong posi- 
tion.” Most of the day he spent in arranging his 
troops for the attack. The afternoon marked tlie 
advance of Hooker’s corps across the upper Antie- 
tam against the left flank of the Confederate line of 
battle. The corps of Mansfield also moved across 
the creek to give support to Hooker. 

Lee’s army now stood on the defensive along the 
ridges between Sharpsburg and the Antietam Creek. 
During the battle, the Confederate chieftain took 
his station for the most part upon a ledge of rock 
near the right-hand side of the Boonsborough road. 
This rock, recently demolished by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, was within the limits of the present Fed- 
eral cemetery on the summit of the hill. At first 
he placed his men to defend the direct approaches 
from the Boonsborough bridge in front and from 
the Burnside bridge to the right. The entire right 
wing of his line of battle under Longstreet extended 
from the turnpike about one mile to the southward 
where a cluster of heavy guns faced the Antietam 
on a bold spur below the Burnside crossing. The 
left wing of the Confederate line, extending north- 
ward from this turnpike, consisted of D. II. Hill’s 
five brigades and Hood’s two brigades, on Hill’s 
left. Hood was posted in the woods west of the 
Dunkard Church to defend the approach offered by 
the Hagerstown turnpike. The advance of Hooker 
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across the Williamsport bridge, far up the iVntielaiu, 
was reported by the cavalry to Lee in Sharpsburi;. 
He was in council over a map in an old Innise with 
Jackson and L()n<^ street. At once Jackson was sent 
forward late in the afternoon of the i^th, to rule the 
entire battle of the left win<^^ 

When Jackson stood in the roadway at the Dunk- 
ard Church, he was in the central field of the ap- 
proaching conllict. A l)road plateau with ndling 
surface was spread out for sonu; distance on e\’ery 
side. Behind Jackson to the southward ran the 
Hagerstown turn[)ike along the summit of the ridge ; 
and just one mile from the Cliurch this road reached 
Sharj)sl)urg. To the northward from the Church, 
through the midst of the rolling; ])lateau, nin this 
same Hagerstown road. On the west(‘rn side of 
the roadw<iy stood a forest of oaks, known in this 
battle as the West Wood. At the Church this forest 
skirted the turnjjike, but two hundreil yards north- 
ward the woods fell away to leave room for a grass- 
field at the roadway’s edge. On the eastern side of 
the turnpike, and north of the Church, the central 
space was held by a large field of rii)euing corn, 
skirted by broad grass-plots. I'liesc fields had as a 
common eastern boundary an in\‘gular forest, known 
as the East Wood. 'Hie two tracts of forest, tlic 
West Wood and the ICast Wood, with the corn and 
grass lands lying l)tdwt‘en them, were to witness 
the most formidable blows of Mcfdellan in his vain 
attempt to drive Lee from the hills of Sharpsburg. 

At 5 IMVI., on wSeptem 1 >er 16, Jackson arrayed 
his line of muskets facing nmllnvard, across the 
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turnpike, seven hundred yards beyond the Dunkard 
Church. In the cornfield on the eastern side of the 
turnpike were the brigades of Hood and Law, seven- 
teen hundred muskets. Howitzers were posted in 
the open ground, and Law’s right was advanced to 
the East Wood. Across the open field, behind a 
group of stacks on the western side of the turnpike, 
with its left in the West Wood, stood the Stonewall 
division under J. R. Jones. These sixteen hundred 
muskets were arrayed in two lines of battle, with 
Poague’s battery on a knoll in front. Early’s 
brigade in the West Wood gave strength to the left 
flank, while the brigade of Hays stood behind Early. 
The brigades of Lawton and Trimble went into 
bivouac in the woods around the Church. A com- 
manding hill, beyond the West Wood to Jackson’s 
left, was crowned by Stuart’s artillery, while the 
horsemen hovered about the flank. 

The sunset rays were gleaming upon Hooker’s 
muskets as his corps advanced along the ridge 
southward against Jackson. A Federal battery ran 
forward and at the distance of five hundred yards 
opened fire on Jackson’s left; but Poague silenced 
the guns in twenty minutes. Hooker’s skirmishers 
advanced into the East Wood, where Law’s veter- 
ans grappled with them and drove them back to the 
edge of the forest. Darkness fell, and both contest- 
ants rested on the field to await the coming of the 
dawn. For three days the brigades of Hood and 
Law had not tasted bread ; they had subsisted on 
green corn with only a ** half ration of beef for 
one day.” Under cover of night they were with- 
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drawn to the West Wood to prepare food; the 
brigades of Lawton and 'rriinble took their place. 

Lee could now discern McClellan’s j)lan to over- 
whelm the Confederate left. Hooker’s advance 
was only the prelude to the assault of the thiaa- 
corps of Hooker, Mansfield, and wSuinner, a com- 
bined force of forty thousand men. If «in advantage 
should be gained by these against Jackson’s tnul of 
the line, McClellan proposed then to throw Burnside 
across the stream with thirteen thousand men against 
Longstreet’s wing; this blow was to he foll(>we<l, 
later, by the attack of Porter and iM'anklin with 
twenty-five thousand muskets against the Confeder- 
ate centre. Long-range guns were jilanted on the 
eastern bluffs of the Antietam to coininand the 
entire Confederate line of battle. McClellan re- 
vealed his plan to assault Lee’s right l)y making 
Burnside’s corps approach the lower bridge on the 
afternoon of the i6th. I'he steep, wooded bank at 
the western end of this bridge was occupied by 
Toombs with about six hundred (Jeorgian muskets. 
Lee ordered J. G. Walker to move his thirty-two 
hundred men at dawn of the 17th to the liill’s crest 
in the rear of Toombs. At the close of the r6th, 
Lee had nearly twenty-five thousand men of all aims 
to withstand McClellan’s eighty-st^v'en thousand ; he 
sent urgent messages to McLaws, Anderson, and A. 
P. Hill to hasten forward their ten thousand. With 
mutual confidence in each other and with grim de- 
termination, L.ce and his hungry band made ready 
to hold the position. 

As early as 3 o’clock on the morning of Sep- 
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tember 17, skirmishing began in the East Wood. 
Hooker pushed his corps of twelve thousand five 
hundred infantrymen against Jackson’s front line of 
thirty-five hundred, and at 5.30 A.M., Shumaker’s 
six Confederate batteries began the harvest of 
death. Meade commanded Hooker’s central divi- 
sion; on his right Doubleday swept down both sides 
of the Hagerstown turnpike, and Ricketts gave sup- 
port to Meade’s left and rear. This force was sup- 
ported by a battery of thirty guns posted on the 
hills near the turnpike in their rear and the 
enfilading fire of twenty rifled guns beyond the Ax\- 
tietam. Fierce reply was roared by Jackson’s 
cannon in the centre, by Stuart from the Nicode- 
mus hill, and by S. D. Lee’s twenty-six guns near 
the Church. In the East Wood and the contiguous 
cornfield, Lawton’s men fought long and well in 
opposition to Meade and Ricketts. West of the 
turnpike the Stonewall division was forced back into 
the woods; Jones was wounded, and Starke fell 
dead as the battle swayed to and fro, but Grigsby 
rallied the men forward and Doubleday was repulsed. 
The left of Jackson’s line thus remained firm. 
Against Lawton’s right flank came Ricketts through 
the East Wood facing westward. Into the awful 
storm of fire that made the eastern cornfield a place 
of blood, rushed the brigade of Hays, five hundred 
and fifty muskets. Stubbornly the Confederates 
fought for every inch of ground; slowly they fell 
back from the field heaped with dead. With a wild 
yell, Hood’s brigades rushed forward from the 
Church to stay the tide of Federal advance. Their 
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breakfast was left uncooked by the campfires; in 
the midst of the corn their wei^^ht was thrown 
aeainst Hooker. The wounded Lawton was borne 
out as Hood entered. On Hood’s rij^lit three of 
J). !1. 1 lill’s brij^ades advanced from the Confeder- 
ate centre and fell upon the fiank of Ricketts near 
the Mumma liouhe. Little resist.ince was made by 
] looker’s broken corps to this fresh onset; his bri- 
o;ides had been torn into frai^ments, and nearly one 
fourth of his men lay prostrate on the field. I look- 
er’s shattered rc\i;iments found sheltca w'itli the 
]^'’ederal guns and wn’th Mansfield’s coips in the rear. 
One-half of Jackson’s first line of battle lay in long 
row's upon the field, but he still stood defiantly 
awaiting the second I'ederal assault. 

During the night Mansfield liad led the old corps 
of Banks across the Keedysville bridge and en- 
camped nearj. Polfenberger’s, a mile in Hooker’s 
rear. At 7.30 A.iM., thrc'e hours after the beginning 
of Hooker’s battle, Mansfield’s two divisions came 
upon the field, resting tlu‘ir right on the turni)ike at 
Miller’s, while their left W'’as extended through the 
East Wood. In the wood anti in the cornfield again 
did carnage reign. I food’s eighteen hundred and the 
eighteen hundred of Ripley, Colcputt, and Carland 
stood face to face with the fresh h’ederal force of 
seven thousand muskets. Mansfield fell in the be- 
ginning of the assault, and Williams took the baton. 
Hooker’s troops had nearly all vanislual from the 
plateau; hisca])tains could not assemble as many as 
three hundn‘d men of the h'irst corps. TheTwadfth 
corps had to face alone the awdul crash of musketry 
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that met them from the Confederate line. Greene’s 
division began to swing around on the Federal 
left and advanced in a westward course past the 
Mumma house toward the Church ; and from thence 
across the turnpike into the edge of the West Wood 
Greene forced his troops. The Stonewall division 
and Stuart’s guns paralysed the forward movement 
of the Federal right, and it did not cross the road- 
way. The Twelfth corps was held in check, for 
the Federal troops had been fought until they were 
finished. The corn in the eastern field was cut as 
with a knife, and the dead and wounded lay there 
in long heaps. Jackson’s corps had been forced 
back with the loss of half its numbers, but it was 
posted now in a strong fortress. The ledges of 
rock, the trees and fences of the West Wood offered 
shelter to his wearied heroes, and there they still 
presented an unshaken front. With seventy-six 
hundred muskets thus far in action, Jackson had 
met the successive onslaughts of nineteen thousand 
five hundred Federal infantry. He had cut in pieces 
the two corps of Hooker and Mansfield, and had 
driven the survivors as stragglers from the field with 
the exception of Greene’s division. Grigsby and 
Stafford with only three hundred men of the Stone- 
wall division retired from rock to rock, and still 
held the northern end of the West Wood, near 
Miller’s house, Early’s brigade of one thousand 
faced eastward in the central portion of the wood. 
Stuart brought his guns to a hill -top nearer Jackson’s 
line. 

From early dawn Lee had watched the battle 
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around the Church. At the same time he kept an 
eye on Burnside at the lower bridj^e. y\lon^r the 
Sharpsbiirg' rid^'e l.ee had eighty heavy ^t»uns in 
action against McClellaaks batteries beyond the Aii- 
tietam. The sky was obscured b}' tlie smoke of 
cannon and bursting sliells. TIu' shouting of the 
captains, the fierce }’ells of the Confedenites, and 
the sharp rattle of musketiy made a ])andenioniuin 
of that Sharpsburg plateau. Lee stood alert on his 
rock of observation, and prej)ared a counterstroke 
against McClellan by hastening W'alker, Me Laws, 
and apart of R. 11. Anderson’s division to the aid 
of Jackson. Since early morning McLaws and And- 
erson had been giving rest, near Sliarpsl)iirg, to their 
brigades, wearied by the night march from Maryland 
Ilcighls. 

The hour of 8.30 A.M. brought the head of 
Sumner’s corps of eighteen thousand men across 
the Antietam into the Last Wood. vSeiIgwick’s 
division followed Sumner himself across the scene 
of the morning’s carnage. Sumner’s spirit was not 
cheered by the sight of many unwounded I'ederal 
soldiers assisting wounded comrades to the rear. 
This game of generosity was here played by 
Mansfield’s men in their desire to escape from the 
Confederate front. Complete silence reigned on 
Jackson’s field. Hooker’s corps had disap])earcd ; 
Greene’s men in the edge of the West Wood were 
incapable of further effort ; Jackson was forming his 
line for an advance. In three deployed brigades, 
Sumner s division of six thousand soldiers stood in 
the East Wood facing the bloody cornfield. The 
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three lines moved westward toward the Hagerstown 
road, and then directly across the turnpike into the 
open field north of the Church. As Sumner moved 
his brigades toward the West Wood, Stuart’s guns 
poured in a torrent of shells, and Jackson’s batteries 
raked his lines with canister. Immediately in Sum- 
ner’s front stood the gallant Grigsby and his three 
hundred. All honour to these noble sons of Vir- 
ginia. With the courage of lions they foiiglit behind 
the ledges of rock and kept back the progress of 
Sumner’s division until Lee and Jackson could set 
the battle in array for his annihilation. Hood’s 
division at the Church was wrecked, and Hood sent 
S, D. Lee to tell the chief-commander that unless 
reinforcements were sent at once, the day was lost. 
S. D. Lee met General Lee approaching on horse- 
back with one orderly, half-way between Sharpsburg 
and the Dunkard Church. Lee’s wounded hand 
was in a sling, and the orderly was leading liis 
horse, Traveller. Hood’s message was delivered. 
General Lee quietly replied: Don’t be excited 

about it, Colonel; go tell General Hood to hold his 
ground ; reinforcements are now rapidly aj)proach- 
ing between Sharpsburg and the ford. Tell him 
that I am now coming to his support.” A moment 
later General Lee pointed to McLaws’s division then 
in sight and approaching at a double-quick. 

Jackson sent Early’s brigade through the West 
Wood south of the Church, and drove the greater part 
of Greene’s command across the turnpike. As Early 
turned toward the north at the Church, he found 
himself on Sumner’s left flank. Into the fight 
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against Sumner rushed a new thunderbolt of uar. 
Grigsby and Early were made strong by sixty-five 
hundred muskets under Me Laws, G. T. Anderson, 
and Whdker. A volcano of fire leaped from behind 
the rocks and oak-trees of the West Wood, Against 
Sumner’s front, left ilaiik, and rear the fierce Con- 
federates, eight thousand stiong, poured their vol- 
leys. Sumner’s six tlu)usand were in the field west 
of the turnpike. Nearh^ two thousand hkderal 
soldiers fell where they stood. Sumiun* attempted 
to face his third line, the Philadelphi.i brigade, to 
meet the fire from the rear, “ I)ut tlu‘ line,” says 
Sumner, ” moved off in a body to the right in spite 
of all the efforts that could be made to stop it.” 
Sumner’s biogra])her declares that this officer be- 
came ” panic-stricken,” and eageily moved out 
along the turnpike to the northward with the frag- 
ments of his first and second lines to seek refuge 
with the I’ederal batteries. McL.uvs had come too 
late to swing around against the h'edc‘r<d right, and 
thus did Sumner escaj)e destruction. 'The j)illar of 
stone recently erected in this field to the Philadeljfiiia 
brigade, marks the storm-centre of Stonewall’s ” 
whirlwind of fire that sent panic into the hearts ol 
the brigade, and tcrrori.sed their corps-commander. 

As this division melted away from Jackson’s front, 
at 9.15 A.M,, French’s division of Sumner’s corps, 
between five and six thousand strong, was advanc- 
ing to assault the Confederate left cemtre. French 
came up the hill in Sedgwick’s rear, but at the East 
Wood he turned to the left and marched southward 
against D. H, Hill, The Bloody Lane leaves the 
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Hagerstown readjust south of the Dunkard Church, 
and pursues a zigzag course in six directions toward 
the Boonsborough road. From the field near Rou- 
lette’s house, D. H. Hill had sent the three 
brigades already mentioned against the left flank 
of Hooker and Mansfield. When Hill drew back 
from Sumner’s advance he posted Rodes and 
Colquitt in the lane between the Hagerstown 
road and the Clipp gateway ; to the right of 
Rodes he arrayed G. B. Anderson in the sunken 
lane as far as the hill-top at the second turning. 
Fifteen hundred muskets and a park of artillery 
made up this defensive band; from Hill’s left to 
the West Wood stood fifteen hundred more from 
the commands of McLaws and Walker. Hill’s 
wings formed a right angle with each other at the 
junction of the lane and the turnpike. Into this tri- 
angular ambuscade, advancing between the houses 
of Mumma and Roulette, came French’s front 
brigade, Down upon the right flank of French 
rushed Hill’s left wing from the Hagerstown road; 
their “ sudden and terrible fire ” sent French’s men 
reeling backward in flight with heavy loss. French 
sent his next line to assail Anderson in the second 
portion of the lane, but the musketry of Rodes and 
Anderson hurled the entire division of French back- 
ward behind the crest of the hill. French’s brigades 
were shattered, and one-third of his men lay pros- 
trate. Richardson’s division of Sumner’s corps, 
six thousand strong, approached Flill’s right, along 
the ridge’s crest, at the second angle of the lane ; at 
the same hour, eleven o’clock, came thirty-five hun- 
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dred men of R. H. Anderson’s division to Hill’s aid. 
Lee was keeping watch over his centre, and it was 
he who hastened this reinforcement through the 
fields near the Piper house. Richardson secured an 
enfilade fire upon the Confederate line in the sunken 
road near Clipp’s house. R. 1 1. Anderson’s bri- 
gades failed to check Richardson and were put to 
flight. Rodes was flanked, and J fill’s entire line 
was forced back to the Piper house. The galLint 
Hill brougdit up batteries, rallied his broken lino, 
and thrust Richardson back again toward the lane. 
While Richardson wrestled with Hill at the hour of 
noon, Franklin’s corps clambered to the plateau, 
p^ranklin thought to try his fortune in Jackson’s 
field, where an artillery battle was still in progress. 
He filled the woods about Miller’s liouse with Han- 
cock’s men, and advanced Irwin’s brigade in a charge 
against the West Wood at the Dunkard Church. 
But the crash of Jackson’s musketry sent Irwin 
scampering back. 

Lee from his post on the central summit still kept 
watch over the battle of his left and centre. As 
Richardson urged his men against Hill, Lee setil 
swift message to Jackson to make assault against 
the I'ederal right flank. Orders were also sent to 
Walker to charge upon the line in front of the Church, 
Jackson was ready to move upon the instant ; .Stuart’.s 
guns were thrown out to 'test the h\‘deral batteries, 
and Stuart attempted to lead his cavalry up th'‘ 
bank of the Potomac to turn the P^edcral line. Me 
Clcllan’s guns commanded this entire region as far 
as the Potomac, and the movement could not be 
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made. But the left wing and centre of Lee’s army 
at one o’clock stood with defiance ready to defend 
the line of the Hagerstown road. McClellan feared 
to assail again the grim gray -jackets, lest he should 
lose the entire field. 

Since early morning at the lower bridge the six 
hundred Georgians under Toombs had inspired cau- 
tion in Burnside’s corps. Longstreet’s guns spent 
their fire in support of Toombs. In a narrow wood 
above the margin of the Antietam these riflemen 
were stationed. The steep bluff was like a fortress, 
for it commanded the bridge and all its approaches. 
With great gallantry, Sturgis led liis Federal di\dsion 
upon the bridge. A heavy cannonade lent aid to 
his bayonet charge. All in vain. The storm of 
bullets from the sheltered Georgians kept back the 
Federal advance during four hours of fierce battle. 
Cool and determined were the six hundred, as they 
drove back four separate storming parties. Rod- 
man’s division sought a ford below the bridge; 
Toombs was assailed in flank, and at one o’clock 
Burnside’s corps crossed the bridge. Sturgis’s 
division had spent its strength at the bridge and 
dropped behind. An hour was consumed in array- 
ing the corps for the advance against Lee’s right 
wing. In .spite of the approach of this formidable 
force, Lee was then ordering Jackson to assault the 
Federal right. Couriers brought to Lee news of A. 
P. Hill’s rapid approach from Harper’s Ferry. Uj) 
the steep ascent Burnside continued to advance. A 
Confederate battery became his spoil, and D. R. 
Jones’s division was broken and driven back to 
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Sharpsburg. Three o’clock marked the full tide of 
Burnside’s success against Longstreet, for Lon^- 
street had only two thousand to set in array aij;ainst 
twelve thousand. But that hour brought A. P. Hill 
from the Boteler ford aj^ainst Burnside’s left flank. 
His thirty-four hundred men had marched seventeen 
miles in seven hours. Take a clap of thunder they 
now burst upon the Federal bri^^'ades. A circh‘ of 
Confederate artillery fire crowned the crest of the 
hill and poured its storm upon the masses of the 
h'ederal troops; one-fifth of the latter were disabUal. 
They could only break in (li^ht to seek the shelter 
of the'ir cj^uns beyond the Antietam. 

Ai^’ainst the actual assaults of about sixty thou- 
sand h\‘deral soldiers, coura^^‘eousl>^ and boldly de- 
livered, T^ee maintained his ])osition in open, pitched 
battle with only thirty-five thousand men. I'his 
small band of Confederates was weary from lon^ 
marches and their only food duriin^' the day was 
])lucked from the apple-trees that stood in the field 
of battle. More than twenty-five thousaiul addi- 
tional Federal soldiers by their presence on the field 
i,^ave moral support to McClellan’s attacks. McClel- 
lan’s battle was a failure; he was defeated with 
heavy loss in every movamient. d'he Conlcalerate 
soldiers out-fou<4‘ht the I'ederal troops in fair conflict. 
I'oiir of McClellan’s corps were shattered, anti the 
fra^'inents deserted the sct;ne of strife; they could 
not be collected for a renewal of the fij^iit. Both 
armies suffered vast losses. Eis^dit thousand (k)n- 
federates, one-fourth of Lee’s army, lay upon the 
field; many re\^'iments, and even brigades, had well- 
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nigh disappeared. McClellan's loss was about 
twelve thousand five hundred. The survivors on 
both sides sank down to rest where they had fought, 
amid the after horrors of the bloodiest field of the 
entire war. 

Lee still held the line of the Hagerstown turnpike, 
and even yet the unconquerable Confederate soldiers 
were ready for battle. An hour after nightfall, ac- 
cording to the statement of S. D. Lee, General Lee 
summoned his chief officers to meet him on the 
roadway leading toward the Potomac. In quiet tone 
he asked each one as became up, “ General, how is 
it on your part of the line ? " As bad as bad can 
be," said Longstreet. " My division is cut to 
pieces," replied D. H. Hill. " The greatest odds 
I have ever met . . . losses terrible, " was Jack- 

son's quiet response. Hood displayed great emo- 
tion, seemed completely unmanned, and declared 
that he had no division. General Lee with un- 
wonted excitement exclaimed, " Great God! Gen- 
eral Hood, where is your splendid division you had 
this morning ? " Hood replied, " They are lying 
on the field where you sent them." All of these 
officers, says S. D. Lee, suggested that General Lee 
should cross the Potomac before daylight. After an 
awful silence, Lee rising more erect in his stirrups, 
said: " Gentlemen, we will not cross the Potomac 
to-night. You will go to your respective com- 
mands, strengthen your lines; send two officers from 
each brigade towards the ford to collect your strag- 
glers and get them up. Many others have come up. 
I have had the proper steps taken to collect all the 
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men who are in the rear. If McClellan wants to 
fight in the moruing, 1 will give him battle again. 
Go!’’ S. D. Lee, watching the group disperse, 
thought that he read in their countenances, This 
is a rash conclusion, and \\c fear the Army of 
Northern Virginia is taking a great risk,” 

The moon came up over the mountains to cast 
her glow on the field where the dead, tlu‘ dying, and 
the wearied were in bivouac in that place* of unspeak- 
able suffering. About five thousand Confedenite 
stragglers came up during the night. The morning 
dawned upon the two lines face to face at sliort 
range with shotted guns in readiness. Toth stood 
on the defensive. Silence reigned ni)on the long 
ridge. Not a gun was fired. J^ee’s spirit of com- 
bativencss became more and more aroused. I le de- 
termined to attack the passive TMcClellan byseiuling 
Jackson and Stuart around the b\*deral right. Ife 
ordered Jackson to establish fift}’' heavy guns umler 
S. D. Lee and crush the Federal batteries north of the 
Dunkard Church. When Jackson, Stuart, and .S. 1 ). 
Lee reported McClellan’s right flank as imi)regnable, 
a shade of disap])ointmcnt passed over General lice’s 
face, and he gave up the plan of assault. 

The afternoon of September 18 brought news 
to T^ce that Humphreys and Couch were advancing 
to support McClellan, and that the Pennsylvania 
militia was ready to swarm into Maryland, Under 
cover of the dense darkness, in good order, Lee 
crossed the Potomac into V^irginia, and left not a 
waggon nor a gun behind him. He sent Stuart to 
the northern bank of the Potomac at Williamsport 
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to assail McClellan's rear. McClellan raised not a 
hand to molest the march of the Confederates, for 
he did not discover their absence until the morninir 
of September 19. Three Federal brigades crossed 
the Potomac in pursuit, and laid their hands on four 
Confederate guns. But they immediateh’ suffered 
serious disaster from the division of A. P. Hill under 
the direction of Jackson. McClellan dared not at- 
tack Lee in Virginia, for the P'ederal army was de- 
spondent, and was daily growing weaker from 
straggling and desertion. The Potomac now held 
the two armies apart for a season of rest. Mc- 
Clellan began to demand more troops, and Lee 
began to besiege the authorities in Richmond for 
su])plies of shoes for the arm3^ To the anxious 
wife he sent this message soon after the battle: 


“ I have not laid eyes on Rob since I saw him in the Ijattle ol 
Sharpsburg going in vith a single gun of his battery foi the secoml 
time after his company had been witlulrawn, in consequence of thiee 
of its guns having been disabled. Custis has seen him, and says he 
ib very well and apparently happy and content. My hands aic im- 
pioving slowly, and ^\ith my left hand I am able to dress and undress 
myself, which is a great comfoit. My right is hecoming of some 
assistance, too, though it is still swollen and sometimes jminful. 
The bandages have been removed. I am now able to sign my name. 
It has been six \veeks to-day since I wms injured, and I have at last 
discarded the sling.” 


Upon the field of Sharpsburg, Lee had held hi.s 
position until he forced McClellan to stand on the 
defensive. As to the campaign of invasion, Lee’s 
fears concerning the lack of equipments had been 
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realised. The movement was not successful because 
Lee's army was depleted by the failure of baiefooted 
thousands to march with him into IVIaryland. From 
his headquarters near Winchester, October 2, 1862, 
Lee issued the following address to his soldiers: 


“In reviewing the acliicvcments t)f the tinny (Iniinif the present 
cam])aijj;n, the commanding general cannot withhold the evprcssion 
of his admiration of the indomitable coinaoe it has dis])layed in hat- 
tie and its cheerful eiitlurance of piivation and haidship on the maich. 
Since your great victories aiound Riehmond, you have defeated tlie 
enemy at Cedar Mountain, expelled him from tlie Ktippaliannock, 
and after a confliet of three days, utteily lepidsed him on the plains 
of Manassas, and foiccd him to take sheltci within the fortilicatioiis 
around his Capital Without hailing lot lepose you crossed the 
Potomac, stormed the heights of Ilarpei’s Kerry, made [irisoners of 
more than it, 000 men and cniitiired upwaul of sevenly-live pieces of 
aitilleiy, all theii small-aims, and othei munitions of war. While 
one corps of the army was thus engaged, the oilun* insuied its success 
by anestingat Iloonshoioiigh the combinetl aimiesof the enemy, ad- 
vancing under their favouiile geiieial to theielief of their fieleagueied 
comrades. On the Held of Sharpsbuig, with less than one-third his 
numbers, you resisted fiom daylight until dark the whole aimy of the 
enemy, and repulsed every attack along his entiie front of more than 
four miles in extent. The whole ol the following day you stood pre- 
paied to resume the conflict on the same ground, and letired next 
morning without molestation across the Potomac. Tw'o allemjits 
subse^jucntly made by the enemy to follow yon across the river have 
re.sulted in his complete diseomliture and being driven bark with 
lo.s.s. Achievements such a.s these tleniaiide<l miu'h valour and imtriot- 
ism. Ilistoiy records few examples of gienter fortitude and endur- 
ance than this army lias exhibited, and I am eommi.s.sioiied by the 
Piesidenl to thank you in the name of the (hmfederate States for the 
undying fame you have won for their arm.s. Much as you have done, 
much mote remains to be aceomplislied. 'I'lie enemy again threatens 
with invasion, and to your tried valour and patriotism the country 
looks wdlh confidence for deliveiance and safety. Your past exploits 
give assurance that this eonfHlenee is not misplaced.”' 
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On the same day, Lee wrote thus of himself in 
response to a communication from President Davis: 

“ I wish I felt that I deserved the confidence you express in me. 
I am only conscious of an eainest desire to advance the interests of 
the country and of my inability to accomplish my wishes. The 
brave men of this army fully deserve your thanks, and I will take 
pleasure in communicating them." 






CHAPTER X. 

THE CAMPAIGN AND PATTLK OF FREDERICKS- 
BURG. 


1 802. 

Y the waters of the 0])equ<)n in the 
lower Shenandoah Valley, the Army 
of Northern Virginia enkindled its 
campfires in September, itS 62 . The 
mellow autumn days brou^'ht rest and 
health, and the harvest-fields furnished bread. But 
the marching and ri< 4 iitin^ of the summer had left 
the men in ra^i>s, and now upon the bare earth they 
bivouacked, without shelter, awaiting a supply of 
shoes and blankets. The Commander-in-chief dwelt 
amoiyir his soldiers in a plain pole-tent. So thickly 
strewn with boulders was the ground al)out head- 
quarters that horsemen found difficulty in mak- 
ing their approach. A farm-house stood near 
and offered shelter, but Tree's general orders for- 
bade interference with private ]>roperty, and this 
rule he first followed himself by slee])ing under the 
thin canvas. No guard was on duty near his per- 
son; eveiything was arrangtal with neatness, but 
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with the utmost simplicity. A small army-chest 
contained his entire private equipment of i^ewter 
plates, forks and spoons. A simple suit of plain 
^rcy cloth formed the outward apparel of the ^rave, 
courtly Virginian. Upon his person were displayed 
none of the insignia of rank except three stars upon 
each side of the collar of his coat. The grey slouch 
hat was in keeping with the unassuming dignity of 
the man. The hair was silvered; the lines in the 
brow were becoming deeper, but in the eye there 
was an intense glow which spake of the fire that 
slumbered within. The strong temper of a Wash- 
ington was held under bit and curb. In moments 
when the patience was tried, the veins in Lee*s 
temples would swell, the neck would twitch ner- 
vously, and a deep flush would crimson the forehead, 
to show that the will to control was stronger than 
the hidden passion. One of Lee’s aides, W. H. 
Taylor, relates this incident: 


“ He had a great dislike to reviewing aimy communications ; this 
was so thoroughly appreciated by me that T would never present a 
paper for his action unless it was of decided importance and of a 
nature to demand his judgment and decision. On one occasion, 
when an audience had not been asked of him for several days, it ])e- 
came necessary to have one. The few papeis requiring his action 
were submitted. He was not in a very pleasant humour ; something 
iiritated him, and he manifested his ill humour by a little nervous 
twist 01 jeik of the neck and head peculiar to himself, accompanied 
by some harshness of manner. This was perceived by me, and I 
hastily concluded that my efforts to save him annoyance were not 
appreciated. In disposing of some cases of a vexatious chaiacter 
matteis reached a climax ; he became really worried, and, forgetting 
what was due to my superior, I petulantly threw the paper down at 
my side and gave evident signs of anger. Then in a perfectly calm 
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and measured tone of voice, lie said, ‘Colonel Taylor, when I lose 
my temper don’t you let it make you angry.’ ” 

While encamped near Winchester, Lee received 
a visit from Colonel Garnet Wolseley and other 
Etit^lish officers. One of these has recorded the 
following account of Lee at this time : 

“Every one who approaches him does so willi niailvcd respect ; 
although there is none of that bowing and (loiiiishmg of forage-caps 
which occurs in the presence of Kinopean gon<‘rals ; and while* all 
honour him and place implicit faith in his courage and .ihility, those 
with whom he is most intimate feel foi him the affection of sons to n 
father. Old Geneial Scott was corrccl in saying that when l.ct‘ 
joined the Southern cause it was worth as much as the accession of 
twenty thousand men to the ‘rebels.’ Since then every injury that 
It was possible to inflict, the Noitherneis have heaped upon him. 
Notwithstanding all these peisonal losses [the pillage of Arlington |, 
however, when speaking of the Vankees he neither evinced any hit- 
teiness of feeling nor gave utterance to a single violent expiession, 
but alluded to many ot his former fricnils ami companions among 
them in the kindest terms. He spoke as a man t>ioud of the victor- 
ies w'on by Ins coiiiilry, and confident of ultimate success under the 
blessing of the Almighty, whom he gloiit!e<l for past successes and 
whose aid he invoked for all futiiie operations.” 

A half-year’s service as Commander in the field 
had broiiH:ht Lee face to face with one of the j^reut 
crises of the war. The presli<>e of victory was his; 
inadequate numbers alone prevented him from 
driving the flag of McClellan from tlie Maryland 
Heights and from winning peace beyond the Poto- 
mac. The zeal of the Northern people was waning; 
McClellan’s army was growing weaker from de.ser- 
tion and straggling, when Mr. Lincoln boldly threw 
off the mask by proclaiming lh(^ emancipation of 
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Southern slaves as a military measure. In his In- 
aug-ural Mr. Lincoln declared that he had neither 
the “ lawful right ” nor the inclination “ to interfere 
with the institution of slavery in the States where it 
exists.’' Lee’s view of Idncoln’s course was thus 
expressed officially to President Davis : 


“ The military Government of the United States has been so per- 
fected by the recent proclamation of President Lincoln, which you 
have no doubt seen, and civil liberty so completely tiodden under 
foot, that I have strong hopes that the conservative portion of that 
people, unless dead to the feelings of liberty, will rise and depose the 
party now in power.*’ 

With complete lack of personal resentment toward 
any individual in the North the above opinion was 
set forth, for two days later Lee was asking permis- 
sion of the Confederate Government to return the 
Federal officer Kearney's sword and horse to his 
widow “as an evidence of the sympathy felt for 
her bereavement and as a testimony of the apprecia- 
tion of a gallant soldier. ' ' 

All the resources of the South were needed to meet 
the openly declared war of social reconstruction as 
well as of conquest announced by the Federal Ad- 
ministration, Lee gave every energy to the task of 
calling all the forces of the South into the field. 
In the midst of these manifold labours, the father's 
heart was wrung with anguish by the death of a be- 
loved daughter. The spirit of the man in personal 
trial shines forth in the message sent to the mourn- 
ing home-circle: “ But God in this, as in all things, 
has mingled mercy with the blow in selecting that 



one best prepared to leave us. May you be able to 
join me in saying, ' His will be done.’ ” 

From Winchester Lee besieged the Richmond 
authorities with letters asking ammunition and sup- 
plies of clothing, and urging the Government to re- 
cruit the army. The number of barefooted 
men,” he wrote, ‘‘ is daily increasing, and it pains 
me to see them limping over the n^cky roads.” He 
asked that proper arms be imported from Kurope for 
the cavalry. The stragglers began to tlock to their 
old regiments. From Leesburg alone came ten 
thousand barefooted veterans, and some new sol- 
diers marched to the front. The Confederacy had 
begun already to wrestle with that economic problem 
which was to overwhelm it in the end. From the 
army and the country, shoemakers were detailed and 
set to work that the soldiers might be shod. It soon 
transpired that blankets were not to be obtained in 
all the South; therefore the shivering Confederates 
all the more sternly resolved to capture them from 
the enemy. The financial scheme of a paper 
currency, issued on the credit of the Confederacy, 
began also to work ruin. 'Fhe inflation of prices 
foreboded commercial disaster to the Southern com- 
monwealths. .Shoes were rated at fifty dollars ])er 
pair, and salt was sold for one dollar and ten cents 
a pound. These financial and economic difficulties 
were greater obstacles in the way of Lee\s success 
than all the h'ederal armies in the field. 

Discipline in the Confederate army was tightened, 
and incapable officers were removed. As corps- 
commanders over the two wings, Longstreet and 
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Jackson were appointed at Lee’s suggestion. To 
the President he wrote as follows, concerning the 
latter : 

“ My opinion of the merits of General Jackson has been greatly 
enhanced during this expedition. He is tine, honest, and brave ; has 
a single eye to the good of the service, and glares no exertion to 
accomplish his object.” 

When Lee’s eldest son, G. W. C. Lee, brought 
messages from Richmond, he sought his father’s 
headquarters near the centre of the camp, but found 
him in bivouac on the flank of the army, among the 
boulders near Longstrcct’s quarters. The latter 
had pitched his dwelling-place in a beautiful, .shaded 
grass-plot. When asked the reason, General T^ee 
replied: '"General Longstreet is so slow. I am 
compelled to encamp near his headquarters, in order 
to hasten his movements.” This practice Lee con- 
tinued almost throughout the war. It was, no 
doubt, his high estimate of Longstreet’s ability on 
the immediate field of battle that led Lee to retain 
him as permanent commander of the First corps. 

The gallant Stuart kept close watch upon Mc- 
Clellan. The saddle seemed to be his constant 
home, and his eye appeared never to sleep along the 
forty-mile line of pickets that guarded the mouth of 
the valley. An humble Christian of joyous tem- 
perament was this bold Virginian knight. To the 
accompaniment of Sweeney’s banjo, he sang merry 
camp-songs as he rode slowly along. Often he would 
dash at full speed through the bivouac of the in- 
fantiyq shouting the wild refrain, ” Jinethe cavalry,” 
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With Stuart on j^aiard at the front, Lee’s army was 
alwa3'\s safe from surj^risc. 

One week after Sharpsbur^, Lee was sending the 
suggestion to I^oring to press forward from the 
Kanawha through Morgantown into lYmnsylvania, 
in the hope that a combined movement might l)e 
made in that direction. To Davis he wrote, Septem- 
ber 25 : 

“Tn a military point of view, tlic l)est move, in my o]»iiiion, tlie 
at my could make would 1)0 to advance upon iraj^eistown and endea- 
vour to defeat the enemy at that point. I would not hesitate to makt* 
it even witli oiu diminished mimhcrs, did the army exhibit its former 
temjier and coinlition.’' 

The former temper of tlie soldiery was rapidly 
restored. Military enthusiasm glowed around tlie 
brightening campfires, and to this was added a deep 
and growing religious sentiment. The Confederate 
chaplains were untiring in their lab(')urs. Lach night 
found eager groups of men gathered in wooded 
glades, lending earnest attention to the apjieals of 
these men of God. Among the men were often seen 
Lee and Jackson, with heads bowed reverently in 
prayer. In many brigades, increasing numbers ac- 
cepted the Clirislian faith, and thus began that 
widespread interest in religion that rendered the 
Army of Northern Virginia more than the e([ual of 
Cromwell’s Ironsides in piety and in fighting quali- 
ties. 

The o])cning days of October marked great in- 
crease in the mustcr-nills of the two armies that were 
kcci)ing watch upon each other across the Potomac. 
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Lee was still more than overmatched in numbers by 
McClellan, but the Confederate General had the 
strong desire that the Army of the Potomac should 
be led into the Valley. McClellan showed no dis- 
position as yet to set his soldiers in battle array. 
Therefore Lee despatched Stuart with eighteen hun- 
dred troopers in quest of information concerning Mc- 
Clellan’s plans. Across the river above Williamsport 
dashed the Confederate cavalry, and October 1 1 
dawned upon them in Chambersburg. Over the 
mountain to Cashtown marched Stuart ; thence he 
moved southward and passed between the Federal 
army and Washington. Mid-day of October 12 saw 
the Confederate horsemen on the southern bank of 
the Potomac eighty miles distant from Chambers- 
burg, while Pleasanton’s troopers were left panting 
with exhaustion on the Maryland shore at the end 
of a fruitless chase. This ride of Stuart secured 
fresh horses for his corps, furnished Lee with in- 
formation as to McClellan’s position, and aroused 
the Federal Administration. The latter soon stirred 
McClellan into activity; and he moved the head of 
his column along the eastern base of the Blue Ridge ; 
a guard being posted in each gap of the ridge as 
the army passed it, in order to secure the right flank 
from surprise. Lee guessed McClellan’s object- 
ive point to be Richmond, Instantly he moved 
Longstreet’s corps eastward across the mountain. 
November 6, the day of McClellan’s arrival in 
Warrenton, found the Confederate chieftain with 
Longstreet at Culpeper Court House. McClellan 
began to reach out from Warrenton toward the upper 
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Rappahannock, but Jackson yet remained in the 
valley on the Federal flank at the western outlet of 
the Manassas Gap. Lee’s two wings were sixty 
miles apart ; while McClellan was seeking to strike 
one of Lee’s two lines of cominunication, Jackson 
was read}^ to rush between the Federal army and 
Washington as in the campaign against Pope. 

The defence of Richmond, as the chief recjuisite 
in any strategic plan, bound fast the hands of Lee. 
Jackson was eager to spring through the passes of 
the ridge and fall upon McClellan’s flank and rear. 
Lee was just as eager that such a blow should be 
delivered, or that Jackson should move into Mary- 
land and call the Federal force again north of the 
Potomac. But a strategic manceuvre was out of the 
question in the face of the political and economic 
necessity which Lee felt constrained to set before 
his lieutenant: You must keep always in view the 
probability of an attack upon Richmond from either 
north or south, when a concentration of forces will 
become necessary. ” For the defence of his cannon 
foundry and central commissary, and In behalf of 
the sentiment that regards the Capital as the 
country’s citadel, the Confederate leader was forced 
to give up his vantage-ground in the mountains and 
to stretch out his thin lines as a shield in front of 
Richmond. 

As long as General fackson can operate with safety,” said Lee, 
“and secure his retirement west of the Massanutton Mountains, I 
think it advantageous that he should be in position to threaten the 
enemy’s flank and rear, and thus prevent his advance southward on 
the east side of the Blue Ridge. General Jackson has been directed 
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accordingly, and, should the enemy descend into the Valley, General 
Longstreet \v ill attack his lear and cut off his communications. The 
enemy, apparently, is so strong in numbers that I think it picferable 
to attempt to baffle his designs by manteuvring, rather than to resist 
his advance by main foice, I'o accomplish the latter without too 
great risk and loss, would require more than double our present 
numbers.” 


In order to be able to operate on either side of the 
Blue Ridg-e, Lee established two lines for the trans- 
mission of supplies — one through Culpeper and the 
other through Staunton. His antagonist, McClellan, 
now commanded one hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sand men between Manassas and the Rappahannock; 
eighty thousand were in the defences of Washing- 
ton, and twenty-two thousand were near Harper's 
Ferry. Lee’s numbers were short of seventy -two 
thousand. 

At Warrenton, McClellan was removed from com- 
mand, and Burnside entered the military arena with 
plans for a swift flank movement through Freder- 
icksburg upon Richmond. On November 15 the 
Federal advance was pushed toward the lower Rap- 
pahannock; Stuart’s vigilance made known to Lee 
this movement, and Lee’s sagacity was easily equal 
to the task of divining the Federal plan of campaign. 
Before Burnside’s pontoon bridges could be brought 
to his army encamped on the Stafford Heights, Lee 
had thrown Longstreet’s corps from Culpeper to 
Fredericksburg, and on November 22 stood in- 
trenched upon the heights south of the town, ready 
to dispute the passage of the Rappahannock. Jack- 
son left behind him in the Valley the wreckage of 
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the Baltimore and Ohio railroad, and a wide-spread 
consternation in the North as to his whereabouts, 
and in a march of torty-eight hours, ])ressed through 
the mountain-passes as far as Oiaiige Court House. 
Among' Tree's last orders at Culpeper was the com- 
mander’s protest against the vice ot gambling in the 
army. “ It was not supj)osedC’ ran the order, “ that 
a habit so pernicious and demoralising would I)e 
formed amotig men engaged in a cause, of all others, 
demanding the highest virtue and ])urest morality in 
its supporters.” One week later at I'redericksbiirg 
the great Christian soldier, unmoved by the d<inger 
from Ikirnside’s parks of <irtillery, was stirred by the 
conduct of the people of I'redericksburg. Without 
a murmur they yielded their town as a battle-field, 
and to<dc up their abode in barns and brush-huts, 
Lee has left on record the following tribute: “ His- 
tory presents no instance o( a purer and more unsel- 
fish patriotism, or a higher spirit of fortitude and 
courage, than was evidenced by the citizens of h'red- 
ericksburg.” In a letter to his wife, he said: ” 1 
tremble for my country when I hear of confidence 
expressed in me. I know too well my weakness, 
and that our only hope is in God.” 

Lee had at first resolved to make a stand behind 
the North Anna River, 'fhis policy was also advo- 
cated by Jackson. But the Richmond authorities 
were anxious to save Virginia’s territory from de- 
vastation, and Lee ac(iLuesc(‘d in the plan of 
establishing his army on the southern bank of the 
Rappahannock. 1 lerein we ol)serve the fatal defen- 
sive policy pursued by the Confederate Administra- 
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tion. Hitherto, the Federal armies in Virginia had 
been defeated so near to their base of supplies on the 
Potomac and the James, that the Confederates could 
not reach the flank and rear of the routed enemy to 
accomplish their destruction. In December, i<S 62 , 
the Confederate Government held the corn crops be- 
tween the Rappahannock and North Anna rivers to 
be of more importance than the strategic advantage 
of luring Burnside as far as the Anna, where a Fed- 
eral defeat, so far from water communication, wcnild 
most probably result in the destruction of the Army 
of the Potomac. 

Jackson was brought at once from Orange, and 
D. II. Ililhs division was set to watch the lower 
river at Port Royal; EwelPs division under Early 
took position at Skinker’s Neck; the divisions of A. 
P. Hill and Taliaferro went into camp near the raib 
road in readiness to give support to D. H. Hill or 
Longstreet. Amid the falling snow of the early 
December days the Army of Northern Virginia 
stood ready behind their guns on the hills fringing 
the plain of Fredericksburg. Nearly three thousand 
Confederate soldiers were still barefooted; many 
were without muskets, and still more destitute of 
blankets. Yet Lee wrote of his band of seventy-two 
thousand, that it ** was never in better health or in 
better condition for battle than now.” Upon the 
Stafford Heights stood Burnside's host of one hun- 
dred and sixteen thousand men and three hundred 
and fifty heavy guns. Burnside supposed that all 
of Jackson's corps was at Port Royal, eighteen miles 
from Fredericksburg. He therefore decided to cross 
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the Rappahannock at Fredericksburg, and to move 
immediately toward Richmond, between the wings 
of Lee's army. Provisions for twelve days were as- 
signed to the P'ederal army as its portion until sup- 
plies should be drawn in the Confederate Capital! 

Through tlie dense fog, at the dawning of De- 
cember I r, two Confederate guns boomed out the 
signal calling Lee's men to arms. The P^edcial 
bridge-builders were advancing to the river's edge 
to float their pontoons for the passage of Sumner at 
l^rcdericksburg and Franklin near the mouth of Deep 
Run. One hundred and forty-three wide-mouthed 
guns, planted in a line of three and one half miles, 
began to roar defiance to the Southern soldiers from 
the Stafford Ffeights. Defiance was hurled back by 
the Mississippi riflemen under Barksdale posted on 
the southern bank of the Rappahannock. Behind 
the river-bluffs, in cellars and behind houses, these 
marksmen were sheltered. Their unerring aim 
brought down the foremost F'edcral bridge-makers 
and drove the rest in panic. Until the middle of the 
afternoon Barksdale held his dangerous position 
and thwarted nine different attempts to float the 
pontoons. At length the great batteries were turned 
upon the houses and bluffs that gave shelter to Barks- 
dale's men. Flame and smoke and battle-yell made 
the river-bank a pandemonium. An assaulting 
party of infantry under cover of the iron storm 
moved across in boats, but darkness had come at 
the hour when Burn.sidc won passage into the town 
of Fredericksburg. Lee at once sent request to 
Jackson for aid, and the morning of December 12 
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saw A. P. Hill and Taliaferro moving into position 
at Longstreet’s right. D. H, Hill and Early con- 
tinued to watch the lower river. Lee supposed that 
the movement at Fredericksburg was only a feint. 
The heavy fog of the morning of the 12th veiled 
the passage at the Deep Run bridges of forty-five 
thousand five hundred muskets, and one hundred 
and si.xteen guns under Franklin, and of thirty- 
one thousand under Sumner at Fredericksburg. 
When the noonday sun shone upon the glittering 
Federal array. Lee saw Burnside’s plan to make 
direct assault, and at once he called Jackson’s re- 
maining divisions to the field and made ready for 
battle. During the night D. H. Hill marched eigh- 
teen miles and took position at the dawn of the 13th. 
It was in Burnside’s thought to surprise Lee by a 
quick assault against the Confederate right at Hamil- 
ton’s Crossing, three miles below Fredericksburg. 
But Jackson’s swift feet brought his entire corps 
face to face with P ranklin on the early morning of 
December 13. A. P. Hill’s division of ten thou- 
sand men was drawn up to form Jackson’.s first and 
second lines, twenty-six hundred yards in length. 
Fourteen heavy guns were planted on his rfght 
and thirty-three guns on his left, near Deep Run. 
Stuart pushed his horsemen in advance of Jack- 
son s right flank. Behind these two lines stood 
Early and Taliaferro; D. H. Hill was in reserve to 
the right rear. A. P . Hill’s front line was two hun- 
dred yards in rear of the railroad, along the wooded 
brow of a slight declivity. The continuity of this 
front was broken by a marshy jungle, somewhat tri- 
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angular in shape, projecting its wooded face into the 
plain toward the riv^er. 

From Deep Run on Jackson's left the divisions of 
Longstreet held position along the line of hills as 
far as the Rappahannock above Falmoulli. Hood 
and Pickett held the central field between Dee[) 
Run and Hazel Run; R. H. Anderson occu[)ied the 
extreme left, touching the river, while Ransom and 
McLaws were posted to defend the salient of 
Maiye’s Hill. Like a great fortress this plateau 
stood in the centre of Lee’s leit wing, its summit 
bristling with the guns of the Washington artillery 
and its flanks guarded by Alexander’s guns. The 
Confederate position was stronger on the left; on 
the right there was an open field in front of Jack- 
son’s corps. 

Burnside ordered P'ranklin to begin the battle 
against the Confederate right. P’ederal reinforce- 
ments had continued to cross the river. The heavy 
fog of the morning concealed the deployment of the 
Federal troops, but the sunshine broke through in 
the middle of the forenoon and laid bare to the Con- 
federates the mighty panorama of war. In all the 
pomp and circumstance of spectacular array, with 
fluttering flags, polished gun-barrels, and bright- 
coloured uniforms, fifty-five thousand P'ederal sol- 
diers were marching across the plain to attack 
the corps of Jackson. Lee took his .station on 
a hill near the left centre of his line, since called 
Lee’s Hill. The deep, luminous glow was in the 
eye of the chieftain as he gave orders, in quiet 
tone, for the array of battle. Stretching away to 
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his left he could discern the line of Longstreet, 
partly fortified, eager for the fight ; but Sumner had 
not yet thrust his head outside of the town. To 
Lee’s I'ight were Jackson’s ragged veterans without 
fortifications, except the woods in which they lay 
concealed. Jackson’s skirmishers were stationed 
behind the railroad embankment. Lee and Jackson 
both manifested eager expectancy as they rode 
toward Hamilton’s Crossing, to watch the first ex- 
change of blows. 

Meade came bravely onward toward the railroad, 
leading forty-five hundred men in threefold line of 
battle. Far to Jackson’s front and right Stuart sent 
Pelham with one Napoleon gun. Fairly upon the 
Federal left flank he planted his piece. Straight 
along Meade’s front line Pelham began to fire his 
solid shot. Five Federal batteries ran out to de- 
fend the Federal flank and Pelham had to retire, but 
the advance of Meade’s division was checked nearly 
one hour. During the rest of the day, Doublcday’s 
entire division was kept on guard facing down the 
Rappahannock to prevent the repetition of the 
daring gunnery. As Lee watched the effect of the 
cannon-shot, he is reported to have said to Jackson, 

You should have a Pelham on each flank. ” At the 
same time, however, he said that Pelham began his 
fire too soon, and thus halted Meade too far away 
from the Confederate line of infantiy. 

Meade moved forward again to the assault after 
eleven o’clock. Jackson’s batteries destroyed his 
left brigades, and the Federal advance was driven 
back in dismay before they came within rifle range 
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of the woodland that conceeiled the Confederate in- 
fantry. When Lee now saw Jackson’s full batteries 
paralyse Franklin’s initial effort, he turned his per- 
sonal attention to Longstreet’s front. At ii A.M. 
Sumner was ready to despatch a division across the 
open field against Marye’s Hill. At that hour a 
great artillery duel began to belch out the flame and 
smoke of four hundred guns across the Rappahan- 
nock valley. One and a half hours tliese cannon 
continued to hurl their shell and solid shot while 
Hooker was hastening two divisions to the aid of 
Franklin for the grand assault upon Jackson at i 
p. M., and while Sumner was offering up a vain sacri- 
fice of blood in front of Longstreet’s veterans. 
Marye’s Hill looks down upon the plain at Freder- 
icksburg that now became a field of blood. Around 
the base of the hill runs the Telegraph road. This 
roadway was sunk below the surface of the earth 
to the depth of four feet, and was bordered on 
each side by a solid stone wall. A broad rifle-pit 
was thus furnished to the Confederates at the base 
of a high ])lateau crowned with artillery. From hills 
to the right and the left a cross-fire of heavy guns 
was directed upon the sloping fields in front. Two 
thousand riflemen from Georgia and North Carolina 
under T. R. R. Cobb held the stone wall. The fire 
of these men, assisted by a line on the brow of the 
hill and by the artillery, sent havoc into every I"ed- 
eral line of assault. 

PTcnch’s division of Sumner’s corps advanced 
from the river along two parallel streets of Fred- 
ericksburg, and about eleven o’clock looked across 
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the terraced plain toward the Confederate parapet. 
Over the canal bridges they advanced in two 
columns. Behind the first embankment near the 
canal the two columns were swung around into line 
of battle, and onward they came in brigade front 
with intervals between the brigades of two hundred 
yards. A fierce fire from the long-range guns on 
the Stafford Hills lent support to the assault. The 
guns from the Marye Hill crest had point-blank 
range; from Stansbury's Hill and Lee’s Hill, a 
cross-fire of shot and shell was poured upon the 
brave Federal brigades. Cobb’s muskets behind 
the wall blazed out in a flame of fire, and the Fed- 
eral lines went down one after another to redden the 
field with their blood ; twelve hundred men was the 
tribute of dead and wounded rendered up by 
French’s division. As Hancock’s division came on 
in gallant form, Ransom sent another regiment into 
the sunken road eager to avenge the fall of the 
chivalrous Christian, T. R. R. Cobb. With fierce 
courage Hancock’s brigades, in threefold line of 
battle, faced the smoking cannon of the Marye 
summit. The riflemen behind the wall reserved 
their fire until the Federal line was just one hundred 
paces distant; then the muskets spoke while the 
Confederates rolled forth their yell of defiance. 
Two thousand men left prostrate on the field fur- 
nished evidence to the deadly aim of the Confeder- 
ate riflemen. Howard’s division at one o’clock 
moved out toward the deadly Confedesate guns. 
Kershaw took command in the sunken road, and 
two regiments of South Carolinians and one from 
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North Carolina came with him, while the line on 
the brow of the hill was made stronger. Under 
their additional fire Howard’s lines withered from 
the field; nearly seven hundred of his soldiers fell, 
and Sumner’s men could fight no longer in this 
battle. Nine regiments in the sunken road and 
seven in reserve on the hill’s crest had aided the 
artillery in visiting ruin upon the Second corps. 

At one o’clock two great coy^ps d'anut^e of sixty 
thousand men were advancing against Jackson’s 
thirty thousand. Meade and Gibbon came in ad- 
vance with bristling bayonets supported by the fire 
of fifty-one guns. They pressed through the g*ap 
made by the projecting tongue of marsh and broke 
A. r. Hill’s first line of battle. The gallant Gregg 
of the second line gave up his life in the attempt to 
check the Federal tide. Disaster and bloody re- 
pulse fell to the lot of Meade and Gibbon at the 
hands of Early and Taliaferro. In confusion and 
dire disorder the Federal divisions were driven back 
beyond the railroad, with Trimble’s brigade in hot 
pursuit. Their heavy guns were abandoned on the 
field. The Sixth Federal corps under Smith had 
kept respectful distance, and only made a noisy 
artillery battle against the Confederate centre. 
About two o’clock Lee was looking upon the flight 
of Franklin’s shattered lines from Jackson’s front, 
and at the same time saw Sturgis’s division of the 
Ninth Federal corps set its face against the Maryc 
Hill. A' thousand blue uniforms were soon out- 
stretched upon the field to tell the story of Sturgis’s 
defeat. 
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Two o’clock came and passed. The sounds of 
strife began to die away on the Confederate right 
where Jackson had given a quietus to Franklin’s 
grand-parade attack. Burnside was just then order- 
ing Franklin to begin the battle anew, and Franklin 
was flatly disobeying the command. The latter had 
lost confidence, he declared, in his soldiers and in 
Burnside himself. Some of Sumner’s men were still 
crouching under the embankments or hugging the 
plain in front of Marye’s Hill. Lee stood in the 
midst of his men upon the crest, unmindful of the 
Federal shells. His presence added inspiration to 
his gunners, and the fire of enthusiasm leaped from 
heart to heart as the beloved leader passed in view. 
Alexander heard him say, It is well war is so terri- 
ble or we would grow too fond of it,” 

Against Hooker’s advice Burnside pushed the 
Fifth corps into the field already covered with the 
wreckage of the Second corps. Sheltered behind 
dead horses and dead men lay the scattered and ter- 
rorized Federal musketeers, who could not escape 
from the presence of the Confederate sharpshooters. 
Two regiments were brought to the base of the 
hill and two more to the crest by Ransom to face 
the advance of Humphreys’s division. Alexander’s 
guns now took the place of the Washington artillery 
on the Marye summit. The spirit of Humphreys 
was bold, and he pushed his men forward with bay- 
onets fixed, A sheet of flame again enwrapped the 
base of Maiye’s heights, and the Federal soldiers 
fell like leaves. Human valour was not equal to the 
task laid upon the Federal regiments. One after 
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another the brigades of Humphreys broke and fled. 
A storm of death roared from that hill-slope which 
no organised body of men could face and live. Cool 
and methodical were the veterans of Kershaw, Ran- 
som, and Alexander as they visited death and wounds 
upon one thousand men of this Federal division. 
Hooker held Sykes in check to cover the retreat of 
Humphreys, while Griffin’s division rushed toward 
the southern end of the stone wall. Carroll’s brigade 
was followed by one of Getty’s in making this battle 
strong. I'rom five to six o’clock the fighting was 
terrific; confusion and death reigned in all the I'ed- 
cral lines of assault. Night settled down upon 
disaster and disorder in Burnside’s right wing. 
More than thirty thousand men from three different 
corps had been launched against Longstreet’s posi- 
tion; seven thousand men of Georgia and the Caro- 
linas had kept them easily at bay. Not a Federal 
.soldier touched the stone fence, while eight thou- 
sand eight hundred lay prostrate on the field in front 
of it. 

Along the river-bank that night in shelterless 
bivouac lay the disheartened I'^ederal regiments. 
Burnside made ready to renew the assault against 
the Maryc heights. Jhit the morning brought the 
universal opposition of his .subordinate officers, and 
he countermanded the order of battle. He waited 
quietly until the .storm of the night of the rgth gave 
the Federal army a way of escape, and without 
further harm they s(Hight the northern bank of the 
river. Twelve thousand six Iiundred and fifty-three 
men Burnside left behind him, as the victims of 
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battle. The Confederate casualties were five thou- 
sand three hundred and nine; the larger part of this 
loss was in the corps of Jackson. 

Into active conflict Burnside had sent more than 
fifty thousand men ; less than twenty thousand Con- 
federates drew trigger in hurling them back. No 
breastworks offered the Confederates shelter along 
Jackson’s front. The fierce valour of ‘ ‘ Stonewall’s 
men was unconquerable. Like the grass before the 
scythe Franklin’s soldiers went down under the Con- 
federate fire. The ascent was not steep, the field 
was open, and the Federal lines had great opportun- 
ity to crush Lee’s right. P'ranklin withheld his 
men from slaughter after the grand assault of i J’.M. 
Burnside’s attacks against Lee’s left were made to 
relieve the pressure against Franklin. The valour 
and buoyant spirit of the Confederate privates were 
the chief factors that wrought out the great Con- 
federate victory along the entire line. Burnside 
assigned as the reason for his defeat the fact that the 

enemy’s fire was too hot ”! 

Lee was convinced that the attack would be re- 
newed on the 14th. Silence had just descended 
upon the field of strife on the evening of December 
13 when Lee sent the order to Jackson to despatch 
immediately all the ordnance waggons to bring am- 
munition from Guinea depot. To this order Lee 
added these words: '' I need not remind you to 
have the ammunition of your men and batteries re- 
plenished to-night and everything ready by daylight 
to-morrow. I am truly grateful to the Giver of all 
victory for having blessed us thus far in our terrible 
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struggle. I pray He may continue it.” Long- 
street affirms that a Federal courier was captured 
with Burnside’s order for renewed battle ; otherwise, 
Lee might have made a counter assault against the 
town itself. But the guns on the Stafford hills, and 
the solid front displayed by Burnside’s brigades, ad- 
monished him that heavy loss would follow a rash 
advance. Jackson was given permission to make 
a counterstroke against Franklin. At sunset he 
ordered all his batteries forward to shatter Franklin’s 
line on the Richmond road. Stuart made a fierce 
attack against the Federal flank. Ikit the fire from 
Franklin’s one hundred field-guns, and from the bat- 
teries on the vStafford bluffs, compelled Jackson to 
abandon the movement. Jackson then desired to 
make a bayonet charge after nightfall, but Lee 
deemed this plan hazardous, and it was not at- 
tempted. Moreover, Lee’s ranks were not full 
enough to justify offensive work; more men were 
needed, and yet upon the very day of battle there 
came a call for re-inforcemeiits from his small army 
to aid in the defence of Wilmington, North Carolina. 
The different States were continually demanding 
the defence of all their borders, and thus the Con- 
federacy was handicapped in the presence of the 
chief invading army. This constant local demand 
for soldiers from the chief armies to .stand at the 
threshold of nearly every city and State must, to 
some extent, vindicate the policy of the dispersion 
of forces adopted by the Confederate Government. 

Dccembcr i6, immediately after Burnside’s with- 
drawal, Lee wrote the following: 
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“ I had supposed they were just preparing for battle, and was 
saving our men for the conflict. Their hosts crown the hill and plain 
beyond the ri\er, and their numbers to me aie unknown, vStill, I 
felt a confidence we could stand the shock, and was anxious for the 
blow' that is to fall on some point, and was prepared to meet it here. 
Yesterday evening I had my suspicions that they might return [to the 
Stafford Heights] during the night, but could not believe they would 
relinquish their hopes after all their boasting and prepaiation, and 
when I say that the latter is equal to the former, you will have some 
idea of the magnitude. This moining they w'ere all safe on the north 
side of the Rappahannock. They w'ent as they came — in the night. 
They suffered heavily as far as the battle went, but it did not go far 
enough to satisfy me.” 


Amid the snows and rains of December the two 
armies sat down to watch each other across the river. 
Burnside's men were sheltered in tents and had 
abundance, but Lee's soldiers were forced to build 
rude log-huts and booths of tree-branches to protect 
their nakedness from the biting cold. Man and 
beast in the Confederate service were placed on 
short allowance ; yet the fire of enthusiasm was un- 
quenchable in the bosoms of these heroes. The 
spirit of earnest religious zeal ran through the camp, 
and the voice of the chaplain was often heard in 
preaching and praying. Hundreds were led to ac- 
cept the Christian faith. The Commander-in-chief 
thus penned to his wife the reflections brought by 
Christmas Day, 1862: 

“ I will commence this holy day by writing to you. My heart is 
filled with gratitude to Almighty God for the unspeakalile mercies 
with which He has blessed us in this day, for those He has granted 
us from the beginning of life, and particularly for those He has 
vouchsafed us during the past year. What should have become of 
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US without His crowning help and protection ? Oh ! if our people 
would only recognise it and cease from vain self-boasting and adula- 
tion, how strong would be my belief m final success and happiness to 
our country. But what a ciuel thing is war ; to separate and destroy 
families and friends, and mar the puiest joys and happiness God has 
granted us in this world ; to fill our heaits with hatred instead of 
love foi our neighbours, and to devastate the fair face of this beauti- 
ful world. I pray that on this day when only [leace and good-will 
are preached to mankind, better thoughts may till the heaits of our 
enemies and turn them to jieacc. 

Our army was never in such good health and condition since I 
have been attached to it. I believe they share with me my disap- 
pointment that the enemy did not renew the combat on the r3th. I 
was holding back all that day and husbanding oui strength and 
ammunition for the great stiiiggle for which I thought I was piepai- 
ing. Had I divined what was to have been his only effort, he 
would have had more of it. My hCiUt bleeds at the death of every 
one of our gallant men.” 

Before the year closed, Lee sent his cavalry on 
raiding expeditions to Burnside’s rear as far as Fair- 
fax and Occocpian. In January, tlie Federal com- 
mander entered upon his famous “ Mud march.” 
Up the Rappahannock as far as Banks’s h'ord he 
marched his men, but a storm began to beat upon 
him, and then through the deep mire the army 
plodded its way back to camp. At every crossing 
the Confederates stood ready for battle. They 
found amusement in erecting these signs, legible 
to Burnside’s men : ” Stuck in the mud! ” ” 'rhis 

way to Richmond!” 

Anxiety for the uiibuilding of the Confederate 
armies filled Lee’s thoughts continually. To the 
Secretary of War, January lo, he wrote concerning 
” the absolute necessity ” of increasing the forces in 
the field. 
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‘ ‘ The success with which our efforts have been crowned, under the 
blessing of God, should not betray our people into the dangerous de- 
lusion that the armies now in the field are sufficient to bring this war 
to a successful and speedy termination. . . . 'I’he great increase 

of the enemy’s forces will augment the dispaiity of numbers to such 
a degree that \ictory, if attained, can only be achieved by a tenible 
expenditure of the most precious blood of the country. This lilood 
will be upon the heads of the thousands of able-bodied men who re- 
main at home in safety and ease, while their fellow-citizens aic 
bravely confronting the enemy in the field, or cnduiing with noble 
fortitude the hardships and piivations of the maich and camp. . . . 
In view of the vast increase of the forces of the enemy, of the savage 
and brutal policy he has proclaimed [Emancipation Proclamation of 
January i, 1S63], which leaves us no alternative but success or degra- 
dation worse than death, if we would save the honour of our families 
fiom pollution, our social system from destruction, let every effoit 
be made, every means employed, to fill and maintain the ranks of 
our armies, until God, in llis mercy, shall bless us with the estab- 
lishment of our independence.” 


When an officer suggested the formation of a bat- 
talion of honour, Lee replied : 


“The fact is. General, we have now an army of brave men. The 
formation of a battalion of honour would reward a few and leave 
many, equally brave and equally faithful, unnoticed and, perhaps, 
with the feeling that an impioper distinction had been made between 
themselves and theii comrades.” 

During these months of snow and rain, the ques- 
tion of campaign plans filled a place in Lee’s mind 
next to the questions of food and clothing for his 
army. On the one hand, he sent Longstreet’s 
corps to find subsistence south of the James River. 
He received frequent reports that the dilapidated 
railroads could furnish to his men little corn and a 
daily ration of only one-fourth of a pound of bacon ; 
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when April drew near he ordered his soldiers to 
gather a daily supply of ‘‘ sassafras buds, wild onions, 
garlic, lamb’s quarter, and poke sprouts! ” On the 
other hand Lee was waging continual cavalry war- 
fare against the enemy’s communications. Imboden 
and Jones cut the main stem of the Baltimore and 
Ohio railroad. Stuart and his lieutenants made fre- 
ciLient dashes across the upper Rappahannock. 
March 3 found him writing as follows: 

“ Your poor mamma has been a great sufferer Ibis winter T have 
not been able to hee her and fcai I shall not. She talks of coming 
to Hickory Hill this month, when the weather becomes more fixed. 
We are up to our eyes in mud now, and have but little comfort Mr. 
Hooker looms very large ovei the river. He has two balloons up in 
the day and one at night. I hope he is giatified at what he secs. 
Youi cousin, Fitz J.ee, beat u]) lus (juarters the othci day with about 
four bundled of his cavalry, ami advanced within four miles of Fal- 
mouth, carrying off one hundred and fifty prisoners with their horses, 
arms, etc. The day after he recrossed the Rappahannock, they 
sent all their cavalry after him . . . but the bird had flown. 

. . . I hope these young Lees will always be too smart for the 

enemy.’’ 

In I^'chruary, Lee gave his opinion against a flank 
movement through Culpeper on account of “ the 
liquid state ’ ’ of the roads. In March, he was mourn- 
ing the loss of the gallant Pelham, slain in battle 
against P'cderal cavalry “before he could receive the 
promotion he had richly won.” In Februaiy, he wa.s 
advising Secretary Seddon to stand ready to meet the 
foe in South Carolina, becau.se it seemed “ the true 
policy of the enemy now to apply his whole .strength 
to take Charleston, and it is proper for us to expect 
him to do what he ought to do.” In March again 
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he was dealing as follows with the suggestion offered 
by General Trimble, to bridge the Rappahannock 
and surprise the enemy : 

“lam much obliged to you for your suggestions presented in your 
letters of February and March. T know the pleasure experienced in 
shaping campaigns [and] battles, according to our wishes, and have en- 
joyed the ease with which obstacles to then accomplishment (in effigy) 
can be overcome. The movements you suggest in both Ictteis have 
been at various times studied, canvassed with those who would be 
engaged in their execution, but no practicable solution of the diffi- 
culties to be overcome has yet been reasonably reached. The 
weather, roads, streams, provisions, transportation, etc., are all 
powerful elements in the calculation, as you know. What the future 
may do for us, I will still hope, but the present time is unpropitious, 
in my j'udgment. The idea of securing the piovisions, waggons, guns 
of the enemy, is truly tempting and the desire has haunted me since 
December. Personally I would run any kind of risk for their attain- 
ment, but I cannot jeopardise this army,” 


From all the difficulties that beset him, Lee could 
turn aside to stimulate his army to offer up their 
prayers on the day set apart by President Davis : 

“ Soldiers ! no poition of our people have greater cause to be 
thankful to Almighty God than yourselves. He has preserved your 
lives amidst countless dangers; He has been with you in all yoiii 
trials ; He has given you fortitude under hardships, and courage in 
the shock of battle ; He has cheered you by the example and by the 
deeds of your martyred comiades ; He has enabled you to defend 
your country successfully against the assaults of a powerful oppressoi. 
Devoutly thankful for His signal mercies, let us bow before the Lord 
of Hosts, and join our hearts with millions in our land in prayer that 
He will continue His merciful protection over our cause ; that He 
will scatter our enemies and set at naught their evil designs, and that 
he will graciously restore to our beloved country the blessings of 
peace and security.” 




CHAPTER XL 

THE CAMPAIGN AND TATTLE OF CIIANCELl.ORS- 
VT LLK. 

1863. 

HE year 1863 began with the proclama- 
tion of the policy of military emanci- 
pation on the part of the Federal 
government. President Lincoln an- 
nounced his purpose to destroy the 
institution of slavery by force of arms, and this 
purpose was presented to the Northern people as the 
chief motive for a more zealous prosecution of the 
war against the South, lie proposed to change, 
through the power of the sword, the entire social 
and political basis of the h'ederal Constitution, 
under the guise of alleged military necessity. This 
social war was now to be waged by larger armies 
than those ])reviously mustered. Joseph Idooker 
was placed in charge of the Army of the Potomac, 
and in April, with a force of about one hundred and 
thirty-four thousand men, he pre]>ared to advance 
across the Rappahannock against Lee\s army of fifty- 
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three thousand. From Hamilton’s Crossing down- 
stream as far as Port Royal, Jackson kept watch 
with thirty-three thousand men. From Jackson’s 
left as far as Banks’s Ford stood McLaws with eight 
thousand muskets; the fords of the river above were 
guarded by Stuart’s two thousand, seven hundred 
horsemen supported by Anderson’s eight thousand 
infantiymen. The hill-tops along this extended 
line were crowned with artilleiy. The remaining 
brigades of Longstreet’s corps were in winter quar- 
ters near Suffolk, south of the James River. 

Hooker’s scheme ran as follows: A great pretence 
of crossing the river below the town will be made by 
Sedgwick with three coi^ps d 'arnU'c ; at the same 
time the other four corps must steal up the river to 
Kelly’s Ford. Suddenly these will cross and fall 
upon the Confederate left flank and rout the Con- 
federate army from the heights in front of Freder- 
icksburg. Two weeks in advance of the infantry 
movements, Stoncman was ordered to lead ten 
thousand horsemen across the upper Rappahannock 
against Gordons ville and the Fredericksburg rail- 
road. On the southern bank of the Pamunkey 
River, Stoneman was expected to intrench himself 
in order to capture the Army of Northern Virginia 
as Hooker should drive it into the toils! 

The days that followed April 13 brought the de- 
scending rains, and upon the northern bank of the 
Rappahannock, Stoneman waited until the river 
should flow more gently, and Stuart should cease to 
keep close watch. Lee’s letter to Jackson, April 
23, shows that he alread}^ divined Hooker’s purpose : 
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“ I think from the account given ine liy Lieutcnant-f'olonel Smith 
of the Engineers, who was at Poit Royal yesterday, of the enemy’s 
operations theie, the day and night previous, that his present pur- 
pose is to draw our troops in that direction while he attempts a 
passage elsewheie. I would not, then, send down more troops than 
aie actually necessary. I will notify Generals McLaws and Ander- 
son to be on the alert, for I think that if a real attempt is made to 
cross the river it will be above Fredericksburg.” 

April 27 saw the abatement of the flood and 
three Federal corps under Slocum began to move up 
the stream. The morning of the 29th found this 
force across the Rappahannock in swift march toward 
the Ely and Germanna fords of the Rapidan. The 
same day marked the advance of Stoneman upon 
Culpeper, where Stuart stood on guard. Hooker’s 
flanking column had thrust itself between Lee and 
his cavalry. 

At the dawn of April 29, Lee was roused from his 
cot by J. P. Smith, Jackson’s aide, with the news 
that Sedgwick was crossing the river near Hamil- 
ton’s, below Fredericksburg. Lee playfully said to 
Smith: “ Well, I thought I heard firing and was be- 
ginning to think it was time some of you young fel- 
lows were coming to tell me what it was all about. 
Tell your good general that I am sure lie knows 
what to do. I will meet him at the front very 
soon.” Such was Lee’s message to Jackson. 
During the forenoon of the 29lh, Stuart’s message 
informed Lee of Hooker’s passage at Kelly’s Ford. 
Later in the day Stuart sent news of the two h'ederal 
columns approaching the Rapidan. It was evident 
that Hooker was aiming a blow at Lee’s rear. The 
close of the day, therefore, found Lee sending 
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Anderson westward to meet Idooker and orderinj^ 
Stuart to resist the Federal column near the Ger- 
manna Ford. At midnig'ht, Anderson found Mahone 
and Posey at Chancellorsville falling- back befoie 
Hooker’s advance. His head of column had crossed 
the Rapidan. Anderson made intrenchmenls at tlie 
junction of the mine and plank roads near the Taber- 
nacle Church on the morning of A]>ril 30. 

On the night of April 29 Stuart was sending W". 
H. F. Lee with two regiments to oppose Sloneman’s 
movement against Gordo nsvdlle, while he led V\Va 
Lee\s brigade southward across the Raccoon J"ord to 
keep in touch with the Confederate infantry. The 
next morning found him between Hooker and PTecl- 
ericksburg, skirmishing \\ ith the vanguard of the Ger- 
manna column. The Fifth Corps under Meade was 
in bivouac at Chancellorsville. During tlie night of 
the 30th Stuart fought his way through the Federal 
cavalry, and rode 7 'ia Todd’s Tavern to join Lee. 
April 30 closed upon Hooker at Chancellorsville 
with fifty thousand men ready for battle. Eighteen 
thousand more were near at hand under Sickles. 
Over forty thousand under Sedgwick were threaten- 
ing Lee’s right wing on the Rappahannock below 
Fredericksburg. liooker’s thirteen thousand horse- 
men at the same time were advancing against Lee’s 
railway communications. When Hooker thus dis- 
covered himself occupying the coveted position in 
the rear of Lee’s army, he made proclamation to his 
soldiers. April 30, that our enemy must inglori- 
OLisly fly or come out from behind his defences and 
give us battle on our own ground, where certain de- 
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struction awaits him/* Lee acted with despatch. 
The midnight hour of April 30 found Jackson on 
the march from liamiltun’s Crossing, and eight 
o’clock the following morning. May i, brought a 
j^art of his corps to ^Vnclerson’s support in front of 
T looker near Chancel lorsville. Early’s division of 
Jackson’s corps, Barksdale’s brigade of McLaws’s 
division, and Pendleton’s reserve artillery, remained 
in front of f'redericksburg to oj)pose Sedgwick. 
Lee’s army was between Hooker’s divdded wings, 
and Hooker’s cavalry was swinging off in the dis- 
tcince. T.ee faced both wa^’s and prepared to deliver 
a double battlo. He moved the mass of his army 
within four miles of Chancellorsville and left Early 
to oppose vSedgwick with eight thousand five hun- 
dred muskets and thirty guns. Jackson, Anderson, 
and McT.aws with forty-one thousand men at 1 1 
A. M,, May I, were moving upon Hooker. At that 
hour, Lee was on Lee’s Hill giving orders to Early 
and rendleton not to be deceived by pretended 
mt)vcments of the enemy — and when his real move- 
ments came, to meet him with the utmost energy 
and determination.” 

At the Tabernacle Church, Jackson ordered An- 
derson’s men to lay aside their spades and at once 
moved westward to attack the I'ederal army in the 
dense jungle of the wilderness. McLaws marched 
on the turnpike and Anderson on the plank road ; 
Jackson supported Anderson on the left. At the 
same time, Hooker was pushing out his forces on 
the same highways toward Fredericksburg. The 
hostile columns met face to face in the tangled forest, 
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and the clash of arms began. Alexander’s battalion 
of artillery accompanied the Confederate advance. 
One battery moved in front with the infantry on the 
turnpike, and fourteen guns at the head of the in- 
fantry column on the i^lank n)ad — one howitzer 
with the line of skirmishers. The Confederate line 
marched steadily forward through the iin fenced 
fields and woodlands. Cheer after cheer rolled uj> 
from the grey jackets as Lee and Jackson both rode 
abreast of the line on the Confederate left. Me Laws 
repulsed Sykes on the turnpike, after the Litter was 
flanked by Jackson. Anderson turned the right 
flank of Slocum and both of Hooker’s columns re- 
treated to Chancellorsvdle. There they were com- 
forted by the presence of eighteen thousand under 
Sickles. The Confederates advanced until they dis- 
covered Hooker in a position ” says Lee, '' of 
great natural strength, surrounded on all sides by 
a dense forest filled with a tangled undergrowth, in 
the midst of which breastworks of logs had been con- 
structed, with trees felled in front, so as to form an 
almost impenetrable abatis. His artillery swept the 
few narrow roads, by which his position could be 
approached from the front, and commanded the 
adjacent woods.” 

Hooker’s position was the following; The Fifth 
Corps (Meade) looked eastward from strong intrench- 
ments two miles in length, extending from the Rap- 
pahannock to the White House near Chancellorsville. 
The Second Corps (Couch) lay behind fortifications 
that ran southward from the White House to Chan- 
cellorsville and thence eastward along the turnpike 
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to Mott's Run. The Twelfth Corps (Slocum) dwelt 
in a fortress that looked southward between Fairview 
and Hazel Grove; the divisions of Berry and Whip- 
ple lay just north of Chaneellorsville ; Birncy's divi- 
sion of the Third Corps (Sickles) siqiported by 
Williams and his log-works defended tlic woods 
north of Hazel Grove. The Eleventh Corps (How- 
ard), forming Hooker's right wing, was extended 
for more than a mile ahmg the tiirnj^ike west of 
Uowdall’s Tavern. On the road leading to the Ely 
Ford, Hooker’s rear was guarded by Sykes’s division 
of the I'ifth Corps, More than seventy-five thou- 
sand men with many heavy guns were thus mustered 
under Hooker’s banner in his lair of strength at 
Chaneellorsville. 

In the forest of scrub-oak and pine, cast and 
south of Hooker’s fortifications, Lee drew up his 
forty-one thousand men in a line across the two 
roadways, extending as far to the left as the Well- 
ford furnace where Stuart held the flank, Wilcox 
stationed his brigade on Lee’s extreme right to guard 
Banks’s Ford. After sunset, Lee and Jackson met 
at the edge of the plank road, where another road 
turned south-westward to the furnace. The slight 
elevation upon which they stood was carpeted with 
dry pine-needles from the trees that towered above 
them. Talcott and Boswell were despatched from 
this point to make a moonlight reconnaissance of 
Hooker’s fortress where it faced eastward. At to 
r.M. these officers returned to report the Federal 
line as presenting no favourable point for attack 
in front. Lee then said to Jackson, We must 
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attack on our left as soon as practicable/’ and he 
bade Jackson prepare to execute this movement. 
Afterwards the two chieftains made ready their 
bivouac for the ni^ht. At the foot of a pine 
tree, wrapped in army blankets, with the head pil- 
lowed on a saddle, they stretched themselves upon 
the ground. Later in the night, J. P. Smith re- 
turned from an errand and aroused General Lee. 

Come here and tell me what you have learned on 
the right,” said Lee. Laying his hand on me,” 
writes Smith, '' he drew me down by his side, and, 
passing his arm around my shoulder, drew me near 
to him in a fatherly way that told of his warm and 
kindly heart,” After expressing his thanks for the 
service rendered, Lee began to jest with the young 
officer about an incident of the advance during the 
afternoon. As the latter broke away, he was fol- 
lowed by General Lee’s hearty laugh that broke 
again and again upon the stillness of the night. 

Meanwhile the cavalry had brought news of the 
extended position of Hooker’s right wing. Before 
the dawn of May 2, Jackson sent Jed. Hotchkiss and 
Rev. B. T. Lacy to search for a roadway leading 
westward from the furnace. In the early morning 
twilight Hotchkiss returned from the reconnaissance 
to find Lee and Jackson seated on cracker-boxes 
over a fire of twigs. He indicated on a map the 
position of the desired pathway. The general plan 
of a flank movement under Jackson had been already 
ordered by Lee. When the aide reported a feasible 
route across Hooker’s front, Jackson pointed out the 
possibility of leading a force in circuit around Hook- 
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cr’s flank against the rear of the Federal right wing. 
After some discussion, Lee gave Jackson permission 
to lead his entire corps around the Federal right, 
while Lee held the two divisions of McLaws and 
Anderson between Hooker and F'redericksburg. 

On January 25, 1866, in a letter to the wife of 
General Jackson, General Lee thus described the 
origin of the great flank march : 

“ . . . 1 decided against it [an attack upon Hooker’s central 

works] and stated to General Jackson, wc must attack on our left 
as soon as practicable, and the necessary movement of the troops 
began immediately. In consequence of a report received about thnt 
time from General Fitz I.cc, describing the ]M)sition of the Federal 
army, and the roads which he held with his cavalry leading to its 
rear, General Jackson, aftei some inquiry conceuiing the roads 
leading to the furnace, undeitook to throw his command entirely 
in Hooker’s rear, which he accomplished with equal skill and bold- 
ness ; the rest of the army being moved to the left flank to connect 
with him as he advanced.” 


With the rising of the sun, Rodes begun to load 
D. H. Hill’s old division past the furnace in the 
advance westward through the dense forest. Col- 
ston and A. P. Hill followed next in order in the 
march made by the twenty-six thousand ragged and 
sturdy infantrymen, flanked by four regiments of 
horsemen under Stuart and Fitz Lee. When Jack- 
son was in full progrc.ss directly across Hooker’s 
front, General Lee inaugurated fierce demonstrations 
against the Federal loft and centre. Artillery was 
moved forward against Meade, and strong bands of 
skirmishers assailed Couch and Slocum. Sickles 
caught sight of the column moving past the Well- 
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ford furnace, and his rifled cannon induced Jack- 
son’s veterans to seek another course farther south. 
Sickles then hastened a force beyond the furnace 
to the unfinished railroad where he made prey of a 
part of the 23d Georgia regiment, Jackson’s rear- 
guard. When this news ran through the Federal 
camp, most of the Federal officers were seized 
with the idea that Lee’s entire army was in re- 
treat toward Richmond. Sickles organised a strong 
pursuing column. At first, Birney, and then Whip- 
ple, of his own corps, and then Williams of the 
Twelfth Corps, led their divisions southward from 
the furnace in pursuit of Jackson! Lee turned the 
guns of Anderson upon Sickles, and the latter called 
for reinforcements. After 4 P.M., Barlow’s brigade 
of Howard’s corps was sent to the furnace. Twenty 
thousand men from Hooker’s centre were thus astray 
in the wilderness seeking Jackson at the very hour 
when the latter was preparing to launch a thunder- 
bolt of war against Hooker’s right flank. 

Noonday marked Jackson’s arrival at a point upon 
the plank road two miles south-west of Howard’s 
position. He left the ‘‘Stonewall” brigade with Fitz 
Lee’s horsemen on this road, and pushed the main 
column to the Orange turnpike. At 3 P.M. Jack- 
son was sending from a point in Hooker’s rear this 
last message to Lee: I hope as soon as practicable 
to attack. I trust that an ever-kind Providence 
will bless us with great success.” He was then 
arraying Rodes in line of battle across the turnpike 
at the Luckett Farm, two miles west of Dowdall’s 
Tavern. Jackson’s left wing was directly in How- 
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ard’s rear. Colston formed the second line; A. P. 
Hill followed in column. At 5.15 r.M., Jackson’s 
bugles rang out, and the fierce Confederate yell 
startled the deer from their lair into Howard’s camp, 
and sent terror throughout the Eleventh Corps, com- 
posed chiefly of Germans. Six guns of Stuart’s horse 
artillery under Peckham moved at a gallop along the 
turnpike, with the riflemen, in sections of two guns 
each, and poured canister into Howard’s regiments. 
A concentric fire was directed against every band of 
Federal soldiers that dared to stand, and multitudes 
were made prisoners. The roadway was soon blocked 
with the dense mass of fugitives that fled in panic 
and wild rout toward the Chancellor House two 
miles away. Jackson’s men dashed forward with 
fierce eagerness. Colquitt, commanding Rodes’s 
right brigade supposed that he saw a Federal force 
on his flank; he halted, faced southward, and re- 
tarded the advance of Jackson’s right wing for one 
hour. This delay allowed Schurz’s division to 
escape. But Howard’s corps was an utter wreck 
and the fragments were carrying dismay and terror 
into the very heart of Hooker’s army. The lines 
of Rodes and Colston became mingled in the pursuit, 
and all together leaped over the Federal works at 
Dowdall’s Tavern. Still onward Jackson pressed the 
routed corps until he captured the log-works north of 
Hazel Grove, and drove Howard’s battered regiments 
behind the divisions of Berry and Williams. Dark- 
ness had descended upon the field. Rodes and Col- 
ston declared that their lines had lost formation in the 
forest, and Jackson reluctantly ordered a halt and 
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prepared for a night attack by bringing A. P. Hill to 
the front. He had reached a point within one mile 
of Hooker’s headquarters, and held control of the 
Bullock road leading to the White House directly 
in rear of the Federal army and only two thousand 
yards distant. The entire Federal army was just 
within his grasp. At 9 P.M. Jackson rode forward 
to reconnoitre, remaining behind his own pickets. 
He had just given Hill the order: “ Press them; 
cut them off from the United States P'ord, Hill; 
press them ! ” As he listened to the ringing of axes 
that told of the construction of Federal defences 
the pickets began firing, and Jackson rode back with 
his staff toward Hill’s line of battle. Hill’s i8th 
North Carolina regiment fired upon the party, sup- 
posing them to be Federal cavalry. Two fell dead 
and Jackson was severely wounded and borne from 
the field. Soon afterward. Hill was stricken down, 
and Jackson sent for Stuart to take command of his 
corps. Stuart spent the hours after midnight in 
arranging the artillery for the assault. 

At midnight Sickles reached Hazel Grove on the 
return march from the furnace. Neither Sickles 
nor Anderson, nor McLaws, had heard, at first, the 
sound of Jackson’s battle. This was due to the 
peculiar condition of the atmosphere. The attack 
ordered by Lee was, therefore, not made until Jack- 
son’s pyrotechnic display after nightfall brought 
McLaws into a heavy skirmish against Flookcr’s left. 
Anderson suffered Sickles to march back again to 
Hazel Grove. That point had witnessed a tragic 
comedy about the time when Jackson was ordering 
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his front divisions to halt. Two hundred Georgians 
from Rodcs’s line found their vv^ay as far as Hazel 
Grove, one mile to the right of Jackson’s position 
and there met the fire of some Federal guns under 
the eye of Pleasanton, leader of Hooker’s cavalry. 
Pleasanton reported that Keenan led four hundred 
PYxleral horsemen into the midst of the Confederate 
line of battle, and that the l^ederal artillery at Hazel 
Grove swept back the advance of five thousand rifle- 
men and checked Jackson’s assault! At midnight, 
came Sickles from the furnace to rej^cat the drama. 
Some of his skirmishers entered the forest north of 
Hazel Grove and were easily repulsed by the pickets 
of Hill’s regiments. The larger part of Sickles’s 
force then moved against the flank of Jiooker’s 
Twelfth Corps and entered into conflict with Slo- 
cum’s men. Out of this battle against his P^ederal 
associates, Sickles manufactured the report that his 
men recaptured the plank road and inflicted the fatal 
wound upon Jackson I ^ 

During the night Wilbournc and Hotchkiss made 
a wide detour around the corps of Sickles and 
brought the news of Jackson’s success to General 
Lee. They found him beneath the same pine-trees 
whence he had despatched Jackson to assault 
Hooker’s rear. By the light of a candle, these 
officers saw the shadow of deep grief pass over 
Lee’s countenance when they told of Jackson’s 
injury in the hour of victory. After a pause occa- 
sioned by the struggle to suppress his emotion, Lee 

The Battle of ChancellorsviUe^ by Augustus Choate Hamlin, 
Historian, Eleventh Army Corps. 
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.said, ‘‘ Any victory is dearly bought which deprives 
.us of the services of General Jackson, even for a 
short time.” 

Lee at once sent orders to Stuart to drive I looker 
from the Chancellor ITouse by direct assault; at the 
same time he bade Stuart to press toward his right 
in order to unite his force with the division under 
Anderson, He then dictated the following letter to 
Jackson : 

“ I have }ust received your note informing me that you were 
wounded. I cannot express my regret at the occurrence. Could I 
have diiected events, I should have chosen for the good of the coun- 
try to be disabled in your stead. 

“I congratulate you upon the victory which is due to your skill 
and energy. 

“ Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

k. E. Lee, General.** 

This me.ssage was read to Jackson while the battle 
of May 3 was in progress. The suffering hero turned 
away his face and said, General Lee is very kind, 
but he should give the praise to God.'’ At an 
earlier time during the war, Jackson said of Lee; 

General Lee is a phenomenon. He is the only 
man whom I would be willing to follow blindfold.” 

The fall of his lieutenant aroused all the fierceness 
of Lee’s combative ardour. Those people shall 
be pressed immediately,” he said to his staff-officers, 
and the early dawn of May 3 found him in the .saddle 
making ready his divisions for the battle. The sun 
arose upon Lee’s two wings advancing against the 
central part of Hooker’s position at Chancellorsville. 
Between Stuart and Anderson there was at first a 
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gap of one mile. Stuart moved eastward, for the 
most part south of the plank road, with Hill’s divi- 
sion led by llcth in the front line. From his position 
Lee moved McLaws westward along the plank road 
and Anderson northward over the space between 
that road and the furnace. 

Hooker had been strengthened by Reynolds’s 
First Corps of seventeen thousand men. Exclusive' 
of losses, he had now a force of nearly eighty thou- 
sand. These were arranged in the form of the letter 
V; the sharp angle on the high ground at Fairview, 
south of Chancellor’s house, was defended by a park 
of forty-three guns. In the line facing westward were 
Sickles and Williams with twenty-three thousand 
men. Opposed to these were Stuart’s twenty thou- 
sand. In the h'ederal line facing eastward stood 
Geary, Hancock, and a fragment of Howard’s corps, 
twenty thousand effectives. McLaws and Anderson 
were directing fourteen thousand against them. 
Meade, Reynolds, and Couch with thirty-seven 
thousand, stood within ready call of both these 
Federal lines. 

Stuart began the battle by sending Jackson’s 
corps against Hooker’s westward ramparts. An 
abatis of sharpened stakes and brushwood defended 
the approach to the heavy works constructed of 
felled trees. Over the entire defence rushed Stuart’s 
left wing, north of the plank road, Stuart himself 
rode behind the line like another Henry of Navarre, 
his black hat-plume waving and his merry voice 
singing at the highest pitch, “ Old Joe Hooker, 
come out of the wilderness! ” Stuart’s right wing 
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captured four Federal guns at Hazel Grove and 
held that plateau. As the sun lifted the mist that 
enshrouded the field, Stuart saw the advantage of 
this elevation on his right, and he there concentrated 
thirty guns under Walker. These secured an en- 
filade fire northward along the two Federal lines. A 
similar enfilade was poured in from the direction of 
the furnace by Hardaway’s guns of Anderson’s 
division. This fierce cross-fire of artillery in little 
more than one hour rendered Hooker’s entire posi- 
tion untenable. 

McLaws was assailing Hooker’s left from the 
direction of Fredericksburg; Anderson was pressing 
his centre from the furnace road, and Stuart was 
sending line after line against the Federal right. 
Eight o’clock marked the junction of Lee’s two 
wings. The fighting on both sides was stubborn 
and desperate. Over tremendous barriers the Con- 
federate infantrymen rushed, only to be driven back 
by the Federal reserves. Three times the Federal 
defences were captured and lost again. But the 
guns of Walker and Hardaway gradually broke the 
strength of the Federal artillery. A shell rendered 
Hooker himself unfit to direct the battle, and Couch 
was left in command without apian of defence. At 
10 A.M. Hooker’s key-point, Fairview, was in the 
hands of the Confederates, and his troops were re- 
treating past the flames of Chancellor’s house. 
Hooker was literally driven from strong intrench- 
ments into new fortifications nearer the Rappahan- 
nock. 

Lee rode with his troops as they pressed forward 
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in pursuit. The air was filled with Confederate 
shells passing over the infantry in search of Hooker’s 
rear. The surrounding forest was in flames. Charles 
Marshall, Lee’s aide, thus describes the scene when 
Lee spurred Traveller up to the burning house from 
which Hooker had fled : 


“ His piesence was the signal for one of those uncontrollable out- 
bursts of enthusiasm which none can appreciate who have not wit- 
nessed them. The fierce soldieis, with their faces blackened \\ith 
the smoke of battle, the wounded crawling with feeble limbs from the 
fury of the devoiiiing llames, all seemed possessed with a common 
impulse. One long unbroken cheer, in which the feeble ciy of those 
who lay helpless on the eaith blended with the strong voices of those 
who still fought, rose high above the roar of battle and hailed the 
presence of the vicloiious chief. He .sat in the full realisation of all 
that soldieis dream of — triuinph ; and as I looked on him in the com- 
plete fruition of the success which his genius, courage, and confidence 
in his auny had won, I thought that it must have been from .some 
such scene that men m ancient days ascended to the dignity of the 
gods.” 

This witness affirms that Lee’s first thought was 
in behalf of the wounded who were endangered by 
the fire that raged around them. At the same time 
a message was brought from Jackson congratulating 
Lee upon the great victory. I shall never forget 
the look of pain and anguish that passed over his 
face as he listened,” .says Marshall. ” With a voice 
broken with emotion he bade me say to General 
Jackson that the victory was his and that the con- 
gratulations were due to him. ... I forgot the 
genius that won the day in my reverence for the 
generosity that rcfu.scd its glory.” 

While Lee was urging forward the preparations 
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for a renewed attack against Hooker, a courier 
turned his attention toward Fredericksburg. On 
the previous day, a member of Lee’s staff misinter- 
preted his commands and ordered Early to march 
from Hamilton’s crossing to Chancellorsville. 
Early’s withdrawal permitted Sedgwick, then on 
the southern bank of the Rappahannock, to move 
up the river against Barksdale on the Maryc Heiglits. 
On Sunday morning, May 3, Early returned to his 
former position, only in time to sec twenty thousand 
Federal troops assailing Barksdale’s front and right 
flank. Sedgwick’s success against Barksdale’s artil- 
lery and his one thousand muskets was won with 
difficulty and at a great cost; but it enabled the 
corps of thirty thousand Federal soldiers to move 
past Early’s left flank to the westward, and to 
threaten Lee’s rear on the plank road. Wilcox 
marched at once from Banks’s ford, threw his bri- 
gade across the path of Sedgwick at the Salem 
Church and sent news of the situation to General 
Lee. With the same cpiiet courage that always 
marked him, Lee immediately despatched Me Laws 
with four brigades to assist Wilcox in the battle 
against Sedgwick. The remaining Confederate bri- 
gades were retained in front of Hooker. Thus for 
the second time Lee took measures to withstand the 
advance of a numerous foe against the rear of his 
main army. He then wrote to Frcsidetit Davis as 
follows: ** We have again to thank Almighty God 
for a great victory.” 

McLaws moved toward Fredericksburg with all 
speed, arrayed his regiments across the roadway at 
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the Salem Church, and at once began the fierce con- 
flict which forced Sedgwick backward one mile toward 
Fredericksburg. On the morning of May 4, Early 
marched along the Telegraph road and recaptured 
the heights near the town. He now stood in Sedg- 
wick’s rear. Noonday brought Lee with Anderson’s 
brigades to the Salem Church. By 6 P.M. Anderson 
had extended his line eastward until he joined hands 
with Early. Their advance forced Sedgwick north- 
ward across the plank road as far as the Rappahan- 
nock, but McLaws was slow to perceive his retreat 
and did not attack. A pontoon bridge near Banks’s 
ford enabled Sedgwick to save his entire force from 
capture. 

Lee returned at once to Chancellorsville to assail 
Hooker with his entire army. But the early dawn 
of May C revealed to Lee the deserted Federal 
trenches, and the rising sun found Hooker on the 
northern bank of the Rappahannock issuing the 
order, '' General headquarters to-night will be at 
the old camp near Falmouth.” Before night. 
Hooker himself was in camp at Falmouth tendering 
” congratulations ” to his army! He had aban- 
doned beyond the Rappahannock more than seven- 
teen thousand of his men killed, wounded, and 
captured, fourteen heavy guns, twenty thousand 
stand of arms, and thirty-one thousand knapsacks, 
and yet in the order of May 6 he said, “ The events 
of the last week may swell with pride the heart of 
every officer and soldier of this army ” ! Moreover, 
he made this declaration: Profoundly loyal and 

conscious of its strength, the Army of the Potomac 
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will give or decline battle whenever its interest or 
honour may demand '' ! 

Lee's casualties numbered thirteen thousand. 
Many of his brigadiers were wounded, and the brave 
Paxton was slain at the head of the ** Stonewall " bri- 
gade. The flower of Lee's matchless army was, in 
part, destroyed at Chancellorsville, and the South 
was unable to send others to fill the vacancies. In 
his official report Lee spoke of 

“ the dangers and difficulties which under God’s blessing, were sur- 
mounted by the foititude and valoui of 0111 army. The conduct of 
the troops cannot be too highly jiraiscd Attacking largely snpeiior 
numbeih in strongly intienched positions, then heioic courage over- 
came every obstacle of nature and ait and achieved a triumidi most 
honourable to oui arms.” 


Ill mentioning individual instances of gallantry, 
he wrote ; 

“ Among them will be found some who have passed by a gloiious 
death beyond the reach of praise, but the memory of whose virtues 
and devoted patriotism will ever be cheiished by their grateful coun- 
trymen. . . . To the skilful and efficient management of the 

artillery the successful issue of the contest is iu great measuie due.” 

On May 7, the commander summoned his soldiers 
to return ** grateful thanks to the only Giver of vic- 
tory for the signal deliverance He has wrought," 
Lee's personal affection for Jackson was c.xceod- 
ingly strong. Immediately after the battle, sanguine 
hopes were entertained that Jackson would recover 
from his wounds. Lee's messages to his lieutenant 
were many, and they all indicated the tender love 
and sincere generosity of the Southern chieftain. 
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'' Give him my affectionate regards/* said Lee to a 
messenger, and tell him to make haste and get 
well, and come back to me as soon as he can. He 
has lost his loft arm, but I have lost my right.’’ 
When it was announced that Jackson’s wounds were 
serious and might prove fatal, Lee manifested strong 
emotion and said: “ Surely, General Jackson must 
recover. God will not take him from us, now that 
we need him so much. Surely he will be spared to 
us, in answer to the many prayers which are offered 
for him.” Then, after a moment’s silence, spent 
in evident anguish of spirit, Lee sent this message: 
” When you return I trust you will find him better. 
When a suitable occasion offers, give him my love, 
and tell him that I wrestled in prayer for him last 
night, as I never j^rayed, I believe, for myself.” 

The death of his great colleague and beloved 
friend brought to Lee the keenest personal sorrow 
and a sense of irreparable loss to his country. Gen- 
eral Order No. 61, issued on May ii, ran as follows: 

“ With deep grief, the Commanding-General announces to the 
army the death of Lieutenant-General T. J. Jackson, who expired on 
the loth instant, at 3.15 i».m. The daring, skill and energy of this 
great and good soldier, by the decree of an all-wise Piovidence, are 
now lost to us. But while we mourn his death, we feel that his sj^irit 
still lives, and will inspire the whole army with his indomitable cour- 
age and unshaken confidence in God as our hope and oiu strength. 
Let his name be a watchword to his corps, who have followeil him to 
victory on so many fields, f.et officers and sohlicrs emulate his in- 
vincible determination to do everything in the defence of our 
beloved country. R. E. Lek, General.’* 

Lee’s right arm was removed when the noble 
Christian hero passed beyond the river. From this 
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time onward Lee’s mind dwelt almost continually 
upon the sore calamity of Jackson’s departure. 
After the experiences of the summer of 1863, Lee 
wrote in September his official report of the Chan- 
cellors ville campaign, wherein he made the following 
reference to Jackson: 

“ The movement by which the enemy’s position was turned and 
the fortune of the day decided, was conducted by the lamented idea- 
tenant-Geiieral Jackson, who, as has. already been stated, was severely 
wounded neai the close of the engagement on Saturday evening. I 
do not propose here to speak of the chaiacter of this illustrious man, 
since removed from the scene of his eminent usefulness by the hand 
of an inscrutable but all-wise I*rovidence. I nevertheless desiie to 
pay the tiibute of my admiration to the matchless energy and skill 
that maiked this last act of his life, forming as it did a worthy con- 
clusion of that long senes ol splendid achievements which won for 
him the lasting love and giatitiule of his country.” 


As Lee turned to face the new situation, on May 
il he wrote to his wife concerning “ the loss of the 
good and great J ackson. ” To this he added : “ Any 
victory would be dear at such a price. His remains 
go to Richmond to-day. I know not how to replace 
him, but God’s will be done. I trust He will raise 
some one in his place.” 






CHAPTER XII. 

THE CAMPAIGNS OF GETTYSBURG AND MINE RUN. 

1S63. 

ENERAL LEE was eager to follow 
up the victory of Chanccllorsville by 
an aggressive movement against the 
I Federal army. The lack of subsist- 
ence had restrained him, early in 
the spring, from driving Milroy out of the valley. 
Lee declared, on April 16, that such a movement 
would recall Hooker north of the Potomac, and that 
“ greater relief would in this way be afforded to the 
armies in middle Tennessee and on the Carolina 
coast than by any other method.” He urged 
Davis to recruit the strength of the army by bring- 
ing northward the troops stationed in South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, and Florida. ” I know there will be 
difficulties raised to their withdrawal,” wrote Lee, 
” but it will be better to order General Beauregard 
in with all the forces which can be spared, and to 
put him in command here, than to keep them there 
inactive and this army inefficient from paucity of 
numbers.” 
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When Longstreet returned from the regions be- 
yond the James River, Lee divided his army into 
three corps under Longstreet, Ewell, and A. P. Hill. 
Of Ewell and Hill he expressed the following opin- 
ion: The former is an honest, brave soldier, who 

has always done his duty well. The latter, I think 
upon the whole, is the best soldier of his grade with 
me.” Lee had used these identical words just 
after the battle of Sharpsburg to set forth his opinion 
of Hill. This estimate of A. P. Hill must bo placed 
in the balance against LongstreePs charge that Lee 
showed partiality in behalf of Hill as a Virginian, by 
not assigning to the Third Corps either D. H. Hill 
the Carolinian, or McLaws the Georgian. 

The last days of May found Lee still endeavour- 
ing to get this army in a condition to move — to 
anticipate an expected blow from the enemy.” He 
was not in favour of sending Pickett’s division to as- 
sist Pemberton on the Mississippi, and expressed the 
hope that J. E. Johnston would at once assail Grant. 
To the cry of alarm raised about the safety of Wil- 
mington he paid little heed, and continued to advo- 
cate the ordering of all Confederate soldiers into the 
two arenas of Virginia and Mississippi, leaving the 
Atlantic coast to be defended by local troops. He 
urged aggression, lest the weight of Hooker’s num- 
bers should finally force the Confederate army back to 
the trenches in front of Richmond. Since the battle 
of Fredericksburg, Lee had not abated his urgency in 
asking for an army of sufficient strength to destroy 
the Army of the Potomac. He recognised the latter 
as his true objective. The Confederate administra- 
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tion, however, seemed never to recognise the wisdom 
of concentration in order to strike a decisive blow. 
Lee’s government left him vastly outnumbered on 
every battle-field; he always gave the enemy a stag- 
gering blow and sent him bleeding from the field, 
but the latter soon presented himself with undimin- 
ished numbers. In June, 1863, as in December, 
1862, and in May, 1<S63, Lee was moving forward to 
deliver battle with an army that was matchless in 
everything except in numbers. Thirty thousand 
additional soldiers at any of the above dates would 
have enabled him to destroy or capture the Army of 
the Potomac. 

Lee’s plan of campaign was laid before A. L. 
Long in the camp near Fredericksburg. When 
Long entered Lee’s tent, he found that the latter 

had a map spread on the table before him.” Lee 
” traced on the map the proposed route of the army 
and its destination in Pennsylvania.” ” In his 
quietly effective manner ” Lee outlined his plan to 
mancjeuvre Hooker out of his position on the Rap- 
pahannock, and bring him to battle at Chambers- 
burg, York, or Gettysburg. Lee’s design was to 
transfer hostilities to Northern soil and there subsist 
his army, cause the evacuation of Washington by a 
victory in Pennsylvania, and at the same time force 
the recall of Federal troops from the siege of Vicks- 
burg. Hampton, Robertson, and J ones increased the 
number of Stuart’s horsemen a little beyond six 
thousand. The artillery organised in battalions 
under General W. N. Pendleton made a park of 
more than two hundred guns. With a total force 
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of about sixty thouband enthusiastic veterans Lee 
made ready to move northward. On May 31 , he 
wrote this: “ I pray that our merciful Father in 
Heaven may protect and direct us. In that case I 
fear no odds and no numbers.*' 

On June 2 , Lee sent this parting message to 
Davis: ‘‘ If I am able to move, 1 propose to do so 
cautiously, watching the result, and not to get 
beyond recall until I find it safe." On June 3 , he 
began to push Longstreet toward Culpeper; Ewell 
followed, and A. P. Hill was left in front of Ih'ed- 
ericksburg to restrain Hooker from advancing 
against Richmond. June 8 witnessed the concen- 
tration of the two advanced Confederate corps and 
Stuart’s cavalry near Culpeper. Of the cavalry re- 
view held the same day, 1 -ee wrote thus to his 
wife : 


“ It was a splendid sight. The men and horses looked well. 
They had recupeiated since last fall. Stiiait was in all his glory. 
Your sons and nephews are well aiul flourishing. The countiy hcie 
looks very gieen and pietly, notwithstanding the ravages of war. 
What a heautifiil world Clod in Ilis loving kindness to lIis cieatiiies 
has given us ! What a shame that men enclow'ed with reason and 
knowledge of right should mar IIis gifts ! " 

The Federal cavalr}-^ crossed the Rappahannock 
to engage in battle with Stuart near Brandy Station, 
on the ninth of June. Confederate infantry assisted 
to drive the enemy across the river, leaving largo 
.spoil in Stuart's possession. As Lee rode upon the 
field he met his .second son, Brigadier-General W. 
H. F. Lee, borne wounded from the battle, “ more 
concerned," as the father wrote, " about his brave 
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men and officers wlio had fallen in the battle than 
himself. ” 

At this juncture a growing party in the North was 
making itself heard in denunciation of the Federal 
President’s arbitrary assumptions of power. This 
party’s suggestions of peace were treated with scorn 
by some of the Southern newspapers. Lee rebuked 
the latter as acting unwisely and blindly : 

“ We should not, theiefore, conceal fiom ourselves that our le- 
sources in men aie constantly diminishin*^, and the dispiopoition in 
this respect between us and our enemies, if they continue united in 
their efforts to subjugate us, is steadily augmenting. . . , Under 

these circumstances, we should neglect no honourable means of <livid- 
ing and weakening our enemies, that they may feel some of the diffi- 
culties expeiienced by ouiselves. It seems to me tliat the most 
effectual mode of accomplishing this ohjecl now within onr leach, is 
to give all the encouiagement we can, consistently with truth, to the 
using peace [larty of the Noith.” 

But these reflections were interrupted by reports 
of the incursions of Federal cavalry, and Lee’s wrath 
was roused to say: 

“ I grieve over the desolation of the country and the distress to 
innocent women and children, occasioned by spiteful excursions of 
the enemy, unworthy of a civilised nation.” 

lie called upon the citizens at home to organise 
themselves for defence “ against outrages of our 
barbarou.s enemy.” On June 10, Lee despatched 
Ewell from Culpeper toward the valley to capture 
Milroy. The cavalry of Jenkins at the same time 
moved down upon Winchester, and imboden was 
ordered to lead his horsemen as far as Romney, 
Three days passed, and Ewell stood before the 
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defences of Winchester, with his advance holding 
Martinsburg; Jenkins was pressing northward to 
Williamsport, and Imboden held control of the 
Baltimore and Ohio railway. On this thirteenth 
day of June, Longstreet was encamped at Culpeper, 
and A. P. Hill still remained before Fredericksburg. 
Hooker had folded his tents and was marching to- 
ward Washington. At the same time Lee was 
calling upon the Confederate authorities for a larger 
force of cavalry. 

June 15 saw Ewell scattering Milroy\s ten thou- 
sand from Winchester, driving the Federal garrison 
from Harper’s Ferry, and asking his soldiers to 
unite with him '' in returning thanks to our I leavenly 
Father for the signal success” evidenced by the 
capture of four thousand prisoners and twenty-nine 
guns. The evening of this eventful day marked the 
advance of Jenkins toward Chambersburg, and the 
passage of Ewell’s vanguard across the Potomac. 
Longstreet was moving out of Culpeper to seize the 
passes of the Blue Ridge, while Hill, who had 
watched the muskets of Hooker’s rearguard dis- 
appear behind the Stafford Hills, was now di*awing 
nigh unto Culpeper. 

The Army of Northern Virginia was pressing 
steadily northward. Lee’s plan now was to ad- 
vance Ewell into Pennsylvania to seek supplies. If 
Ewell should meet with success, Lee intended to 
march his entire army into the Cumberland valley. 
June 17 saw the Confederates outstretched from 
Culpeper to Chambersburg, The latter place was 
held by Jenkins’s horsemen; one of Ewell’s divi- 
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sions was encamped near Hagerstown, another occu- 
pied Sharpsburg, and the third was approaching the 
Potomac. Longstreet was guarding the passes of 
the Blue Ridge, and tiill remained at Culpeper. 
Stuart kept watch at the gaps of the Bull Run 
Mountains to repress the curiosity of Hooker, whose 
camp-fires were ablaze from Manassas to Leesburg, 

During five successive days Stuart was engaged 
with Hooker’s cavalry in the game of advance and 
retreat, until at length he stood at bay in the Ashby 
Gap of the Blue Ridge. While Stuart thus veiled 
the Confederate manceuvres, Longstreet stood on 
the Ridge’s summit, and A. P. Plill passed behind 
his line through Chester Gap into the valley. The 
next movement in the game is thus described by 
Lee : 

“ Ab tliese demonst rations did not have the effect of causing the 
Federal aimy to leave Viiginia, and as it clul not bccin disposed to 
a<lvance uj)on the position held by Longstieel, the latter was with- 
diavvu to the west side of the Shenandoah." 


On June 18, Lee drew nigh unto Millwood, and 
gave orders to throw his entire army across the IVj- 
tomac, since Stuart’s reports indicated the advance 
of Hooker’s main body nortliward from Manassas. 
Hill set forth through Shepherdstown in search of 
Ewell ; Longstreet began to follow 1 lill, while Stuart, 
assisted by the division of Mcl..aws, remained to de- 
fend the passes of the Blue Ridge. Lee directed 
imboden to enter l^ennsylvania, suggested to Sam 
Jones to advance into Western Virginia, and called 
for some of the brigades left at Richmond, The 
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men of all arms under Lee’s immediate command 
were in number about sixty thousand. As the 
heads of columns pressed toward northern territory, 
Lee issued an order that began with the injunction, 
“ No privateproperty shall be injured or destroyed.” 

Lee now took final measures to guard his right 
flank and rear; his left was made safe by Jones and 
Imboden. The morning of June 22 found this mes- 
sage on the way to Stuart : 

“ Do you know where he [Hookei] is and what he is doinjy? I 
fear he will steal a march on us and get across the Potomac before we 
are aware. If you find that he is moving nuithward, and that two 
brigades can guaid the Blue Ridge and take caie of your lear, you 
can moveuith the other three into Maiyland and take position on 
(leneral Ewell’s right, place yourself in coinmiuiication with him, 
guard his flank, keep him informed of the enemy’s movements and 
collect all the supplies you can for the use of the aimy.” 

On the same day, Lee’s commands to Ewell were 
these : “ Toward the Susquehanna. ... If 
Harrisburg comes within your means, capture it.” 

June 23 was a day of momentous events. Ewell 
was sweeping up the Cumberland valley toward 
Carlisle. Lee was preparing to lead the I'irst and 
Third corps northward across the Potomac. To 
Stuart he made the .suggestion that two brigades of 
cavalry should keep watch upon Hooker while the 
other three should cross the Potomac. Shepherds- 
town and some point east of the Ridge were suggested 
as alternative places for this passage. Stuart must 
select one ford or the other, just as Hooker’s own 
movements should permit, but Lee laid this injunc- 
tion upon Stuart: ** In either case, after cro.ssing 
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the river, you must move on and feel the right of 
Ewell’s troops.’’ H. B. McClellan tells us of Lee’s 
later message, received during the night of June 23, 
giving Stuart discretion to pass around Hooker’s 
rear and to cross the Potomac to the eastward of 
Hooker’s army, at the same time placing Stuart 
under bond to bring his cavalry “ as speedily as 
possible ” into touch with Ewell’s advance (under 
Early) at York, Pennsylvania. The same day, Lee 
urged President Davis to withdraw the troops from 
the Southern Atlantic coast and to concentrate them 
at Culpeper Court-House under Beauregard as a men- 
ace to Washington. Lee cKserlied that this move- 
ment ** would not only ^effect a diversion most 
favourable for this army, but would, I think, relieve 
us of any apprehension of an attack upon Richmond 
during our absence.” 

The Federcil government called for one hundred 
thousand troops to defend Pennsylvania against 
Lee’s advance; they also concentrated a force in 
Maryland, and Hooker moved to the northern bank 
of the Potomac. Consternation reigned in the 
North, and Mr. Lincoln, at Washington, as he him- 
self said, was making this prayer: ” Oh Lord, this 
is your fight; but we your humble followers and 
supporters here can’t stand another l^redericksburg or 
Chancellorsvillc.” From Williamsport, June 25, 
Lee sent this message : 

“ It is plain that if all the Federal army is concentrated upon this, 
it will result in our accomplishing nothing and being compelled to 
letuni to Virginia, If the plan ... of organising an army, 
even in effigy, under General Beauregard at Culpeper Court-House, 
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can be earned into elfect, much lelief will be affoided. ... I 
have not sufiicient troops to maintain my communications, and there- 
fore, have to abandon them. I think I can throw (leneial i looker’s 
army acioss the Potomac and draw [Fedeial] tioops fiom the South, 
embcinassing their plan of campaign in a measiiie, if T can do nothing 
moie and have to letuin.’* 


So urgent was Lee concerning the advance of an- 
other Confederate force upon Washington from the 
direction of Culpeper, that he pressed the matter at 
great length upon the attention of President Davis 
in a second letter this same day. 

June 27 found Longstreet and Hill in Chambers- 
burg, Ewell in Carlisle, and Early approaching York. 
Hooker had commenced the passage of the Potomac 
the very day (June 25) on which Lee turned his back 
upon that river. Two days later, Lee in Chambers- 
burg was unaware of Hooker's advance, for Stuart 
was just then (June 27) crossing the Potomac at 
Seneca, near Washington. On the 28th, four 1" cderal 
corps were in bivouac at Frederick and three near 
Middletown, Maryland. Hooker's demand that the 
ten thousand men at Harper’s P'erry should take the 
field under his orders brought to a climax the PYxl- 
cral administration’s lack of confidence in their 
commander. He was relieved from duty, and Gen- 
eral George G. Meade was promoted to the com- 
mand of the Army of the Potomac. 

Lee at Chambersburg issued an address to his 
troops (June 27) commending their spirit and forti- 
tude, and forbidding injury to private property. lie 
reminded them that “ civilisation and Christianity " 
forbade retaliation againt their foes: 
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“ It must be remembered tliat we make war only upon armed men, 
and that we cannot take vengeance for the wrongs our people have 
suffeied, without lowering ouiselves in the eyes of all whose abhoi- 
rence lias been excited by the atrocities of our enemies, and offeiid- 
iiig against Him to whom vengeance belongeth, without whose favour 
and support our effoits must all piove in vain.** 


On the night of June 28, the scout Harrison 
brought to Lee at Chambersburg the first intelli- 
gence that Hooker had crossed the Potomac and was 
approaching the South Mountain. Lee feared that 
the Federal army would cross the mountain and 
secure his line of communication with Virginia. 
He therefore sent couriers to recall EwelPs di- 
visions from the Susquehanna and ordered the 
entire army to concentrate cast of the mountains 
at Cashtown. The morning of June 29 witnessed 
the advance toward Cashtown of Heth's division 
from Hill’s corps. Longstreet remained near Cham- 
bersburg. Near the close of the day Ewell at Car- 
lisle received Lee’s order just as he was moving 
forward to attack Harrisburg. The 29th also 
marked Meade’s advance northward from Fred- 
erick in search of Lee. At sunset, two P^ederal 
corps were near Emmittsburg, one was at Taney- 
town, and four at varying distances behind Pipe 
Creek. Buford’s cavalry patrolled the Federal front 
at Fairfield. The heads of the hostile columns were 
not far removed from each other, yet each leader 
was ignorant of his foe’s proximity. 

The morning of June 29 was utilised by Stuart 
in the work of tearing up the railway between 
Meade and Washington. Westminster was his place 
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of bivouac. From this point he set forth northward 
at the dawning of the 30th, still retarding his own 
progress by driving a captured train of two hundred 
mule teams. As he fought his way into Hanover 
through the squadrons of Kilpatrick, Stuart was not 
aware of the opening scenes of the great drama little 
more than a dozen miles to the westward from his 
line of march. That last day of June saw Petti- 
grew’s brigade of Heth’s division marching over the 
eight-mile course from Cashtown to Gettysburg in 
search of shoes to cover their naked feet. In the 
town they found Buford’s cavalry. The heads of 
the converging columns had collided; the news was 
flashed to both armies, but as yet the significance of 
the meeting was unknown to both Lee and Meade. 

Pettigrew returned in haste to Cashtown, Lee’s 
appointed rendezvous. The night of June 30 saw 
the camp-fires of the larger part of Hill’s corps 
kindled on the eastern slopes of South Mountain. 
Longstrect was still west of the Mountain at Green- 
wood, with Pickett guarding the trains at Chambers- 
burg. Of Ewell’s corps, Johnson’s division was 
near Longstrect ; the divisions of Rodcs and Early 
were near Heidlersburg on the return march from the 
Susquehanna to Cashtown. As Stuart moved all 
night with weary pace from Hanover toward York, 
he passed within seven miles of Early’s bivouac. 
The fatal waggon train had delayed his march. 
Stuart afterwards asserted that Early failed to fol- 
low Lee’s order to warn the approaching cavalry of 
the return march southward. The horsemen moved 
on to York and thence to Carlisle, while Lee in the 
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distance on the eve of battle was anxiously awaiting 
their aid. Perhaps Stuart’s presence on the Fed- 
eral right flank, on June 30, caused Meade to dis- 
perse his seven corps from Westminster to a point 
north of Emmittsburg, a dispersion that proved 
advantageous to Lee on the following day. But 
it is more probable that a speedier march of the 
cavalry would have permitted Lee to capture Harris- 
burg and then to offer defensive battle at the eastern 
base of the South Mountain, either at Cashtown or 
at some point farther northward. 

Lee spent June 30 in Longstreet ’scamp at Green- 
wood. July r found him riding with the latter 
through the mountain-pass eastward. The Con- 
federate forces were pressing toward Cashtown. At 
5 A.M., howev^er, Hill had sent the divisions of Ilelh 
and Pender from Cashtown toward Gettysburg, to 
discover what was in m\’ | 1 1 ill’s] front.” Hill sup- 
posed that naught but h'edei«il cavalry was in the 
town. His advance precipitated a battle with two 
of Meade’s corps d^inncc whom Buford had sum- 
moned to his aid. The movement was contrary to 
the spirit of Lee’s orders. He intended to fight 
a defensive battle at Cashtown. Hill’s advance 
compelled Lee to deliver offensive battle at Gettys- 
burg. 

At sunrise, Heth’s scouts confronted Buford’s 
pickets at Willoughby Run, west of Gettysburg on 
the Chambersburg road. The Run flows along the 
western edge of a broad swell of ground called Mc- 
Pherson’s Ridge. Ileth’s men forced Buford back- 
ward from the stream and from 8 until 10 o’clock 
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the roar of fierce battle resounded northward over 
the level plains calling Ewell to the field, and west- 
ward across the ridges to bring Lee down the moun- 
tain-slope in great haste to Cashtown. Meade, far 
away to the eastward, caught the sound of the 
guns and quickened the pace of his legions. T.ee 
found R. 11. Anderson holding his division at Cash- 
town awaiting orders from Hill. Anderson reports 
Lee as listening there intently to the guns and then 
saying : 

“I cannot think what has become of Stuart: I ought to have 
heard from him long before now. He may have met with disaster, 
but I hope not. In the absence of reports fioin him, I am in ignor- 
ance as to what we have in front of us here. It may be the whole 
Federal aimy or it may he only a detachment. If it is the whole 
Federal force we must fight a battle here ; if w’e do not gain a vic- 
tory those defiles and gorges through which we were passing this 
morning will shelter us from disaster.” 

Lee seemed much disturbed by the sounds of in- 
creasing battle, for his order had already been im- 
posed upon both Hill and Ewell that they should 
not bring on a general engagement before the con- 
centration of the Army of Northern Virginia. Con- 
trary to Lee's plan, Hill was delivering heavy battle 
against the advanced corps of the Army of the 
Potomac, eight miles farther from the mountains 
than the field selected by Lee himself at Cashtown. 

While Lee waited thus in anxiety at Cashtown, at 
10 o’clock, Reynolds was deploying the Federal P'irst 
Corps along the slight elevation half a mile west of 
Gettysburg known as Seminary Ridge. As Reynolds 
looked down the gradual slope five hundred yards 
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to the westward, he saw Heth and Buford in deadl}’ 
battle upon the parallel elevation, McPherson’s 
Ridge. Reynolds advanced a division to Buford’s 
support ; he forced Archer’s brigade over Willoughby 
Run and captured Archer, but Reynolds himself was 
slain. Fender gave ready aid to Heth, and the two 
divisions held the hhrst Corps at ba>'. Noonday saw 
the Eleventh Corps approach and now Howard ruled 
the Federal field. Howard arrayed two divisions of 
the Eleventh on Seminary Ridge to hold his right 
flank; the other division he held in reserve on Cem- 
etery Hill south of Gettysburg. At this juncture 
Ewell’s storm of war burst upon Howard from the 
direction of Tleidlersburg. In line of battle across 
Seminary Ridge, at 2.30 IMM., Rodes came sweep- 
ing southward from Oak Hill against Howard’s right 
flank. "Jlirough the open country east of Rock 
Creek, at 3.30 I'.M., Earl}^ advanced like a thunder- 
bolt against the right and rear of Howard’s line. 
At 4 J‘. M., Ewell’s divisions began to drive the 
Eleventh Corps southward through the streets; at the 
same hour Hill advanced his entire line against the 
front and flanks of the First Corps and broke it into 
fragments. The hour of half-past four witnessed 
the flight of Howard’s shattered brigades through 
Gettysburg with Ewell pressing them in close pur- 
suit. The Federal fugitives found refuge with the 
division and the batteries left in reserve on Ceme- 
tery Hill. 

Among Hill’s j^elling veterans on the Ridge near 
the Seminary, Lee stood watching the retreat of the 
disorganised Federal soldiers. More than five thou- 
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sand Federal prisoners remained in Lee’s hands, and 
the field of Howard’s defeat was covered with mul- 
titudes of Federal dead and wounded. Four Con- 
federate divisions had wrought out this victor}' over 
five Federal divisions; the latter had held their 
ground tenaciously and the Confederate brigades 
had met severe losses. Lee’s veterans were jubilant 
and eager to continue the pursuit. Ewell led the 
advance, and while Lee continued his observation 
the bayonets of Hays’s brigade began to gleam 
along the eastern boundary of Gettysburg near the 
foot of the Cemetery Hill. 

Not many Federal soldiers were visible to the 
Confederate commander, for only about six tliou- 
sand armed men out of more than twenty thousand 
engaged had escaped to the refuge of the stone walls 
and boulders on Cemetery Hill. Lee at once sent 
Taylor with the order to Ewell : “ Press those people 
and secure the hill, if possible.” At this moment 
Early was arraying two brigades in the field east of 
the town and sending a request to Hill to order for- 
ward a division from Seminary Ridge to assist in 
assailing the Cemetery. But ” Extra-Billy ” Smith, 
one of Early’s brigadiers, sent him a sensational re- 
port that a Federal force was approaching the Con- 
federate left from the direction of York. Gordon 
was countermarched to the left rear to meet the 
imaginaiy foe. Early and Rodes urged upon Ewell 
the necessity of immediate assault. JLit Ewell 
looked toward the rock-covered hill and the blazing 
guns and declared the Cemetery unassailable in 
front with the brigades at hand. Gordon had not 
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yet returned from the vain march to the left. Ewell 
determined to await Johnson's division, and to send 
the latter to scale the wooded hill cast of Gettys- 
burg known as Culp’s Hill; from that position he 
expected to fall upon the Federal right flank. At 
the same time Ewell sent J. P. Smith to Lee near 
the Seminary, to ask support for the proposed attack 
of Early and Rodes against the P'ederal force in 
the Cemeteiy. The time was about 5 I’.M. Lee 
and Longstreet were scanning the Cemetery with 
field-glasses. When Ewell’s request came, Hill 
was loath to send forward the two divisions re- 
cently engaged; Anderson was behind Johnson and 
had not yet reached the field, and I.ongstreet’s men 
were held far in the rear by IvweU’s waggon train. 
Lee urged Longstreet to hasten McLaws and Hood 
to the front and sent this reply to his lieutenant in 
Gettysburg: ‘‘ Tell General Ewell that I will sup- 
port him by an advance on his right as soon as I can. 

I wish him to use whatever opportunity he has to 
advance and to hold the ground in his front.’' 

The first reinforcement upon the field was John- 
son’s division, but the sun had disappeared when 
his column halted near the college building. At that 
hour Lee was in conference with Ewell, Early, and 
Rodes near the Carlisle road north of Gettysburg. 
The plan of immediate attack had then been aban- 
doned by all these officers. They could look south- 
ward in tlie twilight and sec the two Round Tops 
looming up above the hill’s crest. Reconnaissance 
had discovered the arrival of fresh Federal troops, 
for Hancock now was in command and Slocum’s 
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eight thousand six hundred men were in line, partly 
on Culp’s Hill and partly on Cemetery Hill. It was 
now Lee’s purpose, says Early, to attack the 
enemy as early as possible next day — at daylight, if 
practicable.” To the three officers jointly Lee pre- 
sented the question: ” Can’t you, with your corps, 
attack on this flank at daylight to-morrow ? ” The 
officers pointed to the rugged hill in their front and 
the Federal brigades on the hill-tops; they men- 
tioned the gradual ascent to the Cemetery from the 
direction of the Seminary Ridge as affording favour- 
able approach against the enemy’s left flank. Lee’s 
next interrogation was this: Perhaps I had better 
draw you around towards my riglit, as the line will be 
very long and thin if you remain here, and the enemy 
may come down and break through it ? ” Put the 
leaders of the Confederate Second Corps declared 
their ability not only to hold the ground already 
won, but Ewell asserted his ability to capture Cul])’s 
Hill at once and threaten the 1" ederal right. There- 
upon Lee said: ” Well, if I attack from my right, 
Longstreet will have to make the attack.” Then 
for a moment he paused, says Early, his head bowed 
in deep thought; he looked up and added, '' Long- 
street is a very good fighter when he gets in position 
and gets everything ready, but he is so slow."' The 
decision reached in the conference was that the main 
assault should be delivered from the Confederate 
right at daylight the following morning, ”or as soon 
thereafter as practicable,” and that Ewell should 
stand ready to attack from the Confederate left. 
Lee returned to the Seminary to find Longstreet 
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and Hill. Longstreet urged Lee to move to the 
Confederate right and place his army between 
Meade and Washington, and thus force Meade to 
make assault. This suggestion was only an exten- 
sion of Lee's proposal to move Ewell around to the 
Emmittsburg road. Ewell’s assurance that he could 
occupy Culp’s Hill induced Lee to plan a double 
assault against the flanks of the force in the Ceme- 
tery before the arrival of Meade’s rearguard and 
thus defeat the Army of the Potomac in detail. In 
the presence of his staff Lee said to Longstreet and 
Hill, Gentlemen, we will attack the enemy in the 
morning as early as practicable. ” He directed Long- 
street to lead forward McLaws and Hood to deliver 
the chief attack from the Confederate right. Hill 
was to demonstrate against the ]"ederal centre, and 
a message was sent to Ewell to caution him against 
assailing Culp’s Hill until he should hear Long- 
street’s guns. 

Longstreet’ s two divisions moved from I'ayette- 
ville on the morning of July i. Pickett’s division 
remained on guard at Chambersburg and Law’s bri- 
gade of Hood’s division held New Guilford. The 
advance of Longstreet was retarded until the after- 
noon by Ewell’s waggon ti*ain, but midnight saw his 
central camp-fires ablaze near Willoughby Run. 
The bivouac of his leading brigade under Kershaw 
was only two miles from (Jettysburg. During the 
night Longstreet’s order went to McLaws bidding 
him advance at 4 A.M. July 2; but this order was 
afterwards countermanded, and McLaws was di- 
rected to march early in the morning.” At the 
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early dawn of July 2, Longstreet’s orders started 
Law and Pickett across the South Mountain toward 
the battle-field. Lee's report thus describes the 
general situation at this juncture: 

** Tt had not been intended to delivei a general battle so fai fiom 
our base unless attacked, hut coining unexpectedly upon the whole 
Federal army, to withdiaw thiough the mountains with oui extensive 
trains nould have been difficuU and dangeioiis. At the same lime 
we were unable to await an attack, as the country was unfavouiable 
for collecting supplies in the piesence of the enemy, who coultl le- 
strain our foraging parties by holding the mountain-passes with local 
and other troops. A battle had, theiefoie, become in a measuie 
unavoidable, and the success alieady gained gave hope of a favourable 
issue.’* 

The hour of sunrise on July 2 saw Meade's divi- 
sions widely scattered. Less than ten thousand 
men of the First and Eleventh Corps held the Ceme- 
tery. To their right and to their left were Slocum's 
eight thousand six hundred in line of battle. P"our 
thousand under Pirney and four thousand under 
Humphreys, both of the Third Corps, were near at 
hand. Lee’s proposed assault against both Federal 
flanks would have found less than twenty-seven 
thousand men ready to receive him at any hour be- 
fore seven o’clock. At that hour the l"ederal Sec- 
ond Corps reached the field with two divisions <^f the 
Fifth. Eight o'clock saw the arrival of another bri- 
gade of the Fifth; the hour of nine marked the 
coming of two brigades of the Third, and the 1" ederal 
artillery reser\x' was on Cemetery Ridge at half-past 
ten. At noon came another division of the Fifth. 
Along the thirty-four-mile route from Manchester, 
and yet far from the field, Sedgwick was pressing 
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the fifteen thousand of the Federal Sixth Corps. 
The hour of sunrise, therefore, furnished an admir- 
able opportunity for Lee to strike the Federal army 
before it was concentrated, and unto this task the 
Confederate commander was urging forward his 
lieutenants. 

Lee had breakfast and was in the saddle before 
the coming of the dawn. At four o'clock he was 
despatching an officer to I'cconnoitre across the Ein- 
mittsburg road toward Round Top. He scanned 
Meade’s line in the early light, as the latter stood 
on Culp’s Hill and in the Cemetery. Lee looked 
eagerly for the coming of Anderson’s division of 
Hill’s corps, and for Longstreet’s two divisions, that 
he might send them against Meade’s left. But it 
was seven o’clock when Anderson began to move; 
eight o’clock brought the rattle of musketry from 
the woods south of the Seminary, where Anderson’s 
advance under Wilcox was driving the Federal 
skirmishers. Nine o’clock had struck when Hill’s 
line was arrayed along the Seminary Ridge, with his 
right near the Emmittsburg road. 

If Hill was slow, Longstrect’s men w^ere still more 
tardy in reaching the field. They had not received 
orders to hasten their steps. It was after sunrise 
when his divisions began the march from Wil- 
loughby Run. Ewell’s trains caused some delay. 
Eight o’clock was about the hour that saw" the first of 
Longstreet’s brigades under Kershaw of McLav^^s’s 
division arrive at Seminary Ridge wdiere Lee w"as 
waiting. McLaw^s saw Lee seated on the trunk of 
a fallen tree with a map before him; he saw Long- 
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street “ walking up and down a little way off, ap- 
parently in an impatient humour/’ 

Hood’s division was behind that of McLaws, but 
Hood himself had sought Lee’s point of observation 
shortly after daybreak. Hood bears this witness: 
“ General Lee, with coat buttoned to the throat, 
sabre-belt around his waist, and field-glass pending 
at his side, walked up and down in the shade of 
large trees near us, halting now and then to observe 
the enemy. He seemed full of hoije, yet at times 
buried in deep thought,” Lee was anxious for 
Longstreet to attack, but at seven o’clock, with the 
sun already two and a half hours above the horizon, 
Longstreet ’s corps had not reached the field. Lee’s 
words to Hood were these: ” The enemy is here 
and if we do not whip him, he will whip us. ” Long- 
street had been with Lee since daybreak, urging a 
movement around Meade’s left. Lee rejected this 
plan and then Longstreet asked him to await the 
arrival of Pickett’s division; with persistence he 
suggested this policy, but Lee was determined to 
begin the battle with the two divisions of McLaws 
and Hood as soon as they should arrive. As tlu‘}' 
continued to await the arrival of these trooj)s. 
Longstreet sat apart with Hood, and Lee kept up 
his anxious watch upon the enemy. Then Long- 
street said to Hood: ”The General is a little nervous 
this morning; he wishes me to attack; I do not wisli 
to do so without Pickett. I never like to go into 
battle with one boot off.” 

When McLaws drew nigh at eight o’clock he 
found Longstreet in the impatient humour and Lee 
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bending over the map/'^ Kershaw’s brigade led the 
column and Hood’s men brought up the rear. 
Longstreet’s men had consumed more than three 
hours of sunlight in making a journey of from two 
to four miles. Kershaw’s head of column was 
turned southward along Seminary Ridge behind 
Hill’s corps and halted opposite the Black Horse 
Tavern; this building stood where the Hagerstown 
road passes over Marsh Creek. The hour was about 
nine; Hill was just getting into position west of the 
Emmittsburg road. The most favourable moment 
for attack had passed, but even yet there was lime 
to crush Meade’s left wing. 

Lee was ready to aim straight at his mark. The 
officer sent to reconnoitre had reached the slope of 
Round Top without finding any federal force in 
that vicinity, fie reported Meade’s troops as ar- 
rayed within and near the Cemetery. Seated on the 
tree, Lee pointed to the map and said, ** General 
McLaws, 1 wish you to place your command across 
this road,” pointing to a position on the map near the 
Peach Orchard, perpendicular to the Emmittsburg 
turnpike. Lee said, further, “ I wish you to get 
there, if possible, without being seen by the enemy. ” 
Longstreet thrust himself between I^ce and McLaws 
and ordered the latter to arrange his division in a 
line parallel to the turnpike. But Lee’s decision 

^ Hood writes that he rode forward with his staff to Tree’s position 
“shortly after dayhienk, July 2.” lie says fuilhei • “ My division 
soon commenced filinf^ into an open field neai me,” The moie defin- 
ite statements of McLaws and Kershaw settle the hour of the arrival 
of I iongstreet’s troops as ci^ht o’clock. With this agrees also Long- 
street’s letter to W. II. Tayloi (1B75). 
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was prompt and positive: No, General, I want his 
division perpendicular to the Emmittsburg road/' 
Lee’s orders were positive and explicit — that Long- 
street should partially envelope the Federal left on 
the Emmittsburg road and drive it in. This move- 
ment he expected Longstreet to make immediately. 
Shortly after nine o’clock, Lee informed Hill and 
Anderson that Longstreet would occupy the terri- 
tory south of Hill; that Longstreet’s line would 
be in a direction nearly at right angles ” with the 
line of Hill’s corps, and that Longstreet ‘‘ would 
assault the extreme left of the enemy and drive liim 
towards Gettysburg." At the same time Mill was 
ordered to move into battle in conjunction with 
Longstreet’s left. McLaws affirms that Longstreet 
seemed " irritated and annoyed " when Lee turned 
away and left him under orders to lead his cor])s into 
immediate battle along the Emmittsburg road.'^* 
After giving orders to Longstreet and Hill, Lee 
rode into Gettysburg to examine Ewell’s position. 
At sunrise he had despatched Venable to learn 
Ewell's opinion about bringing the entire Confeder- 
ate army around to the right to make the attack 
from the westward against the Cemetery. When 
Lee came in person he found Ewell still confident 
of sending Johnson without difficulty to the sum- 

* McLaws glanced across tlie terrain of forest and field and men- 
tally decided that he could lead his troops unobserved from the 
Seminary Ridge to the enemy’s position on the turnpike within half 
an hour. But Longstreet, later, diiectecl him to follow a more cir- 
cuitous route. The responsibility for choosing this winding course 
is laid by Longstieet upon Lee’s engineer officei who made the early 
luoining journey to Round Toj>. 
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mit of Culp’s Hill, while Early, since two o’clock in 
the morning, had his men arrayed in line at the foot 
of the slope ready to scale Cemetery Hill from the 
direction of Gettysburg.* 

At Ewell’s headquarters, Lee anxiously awaited 
the sound of Longstreet’s guns. He then made a 
close personal examination of the Federal positiem 
near the Cemetery, and watched the approach of 
Federal reinforcements. He saw the necessity of 
immediate attack. He manifested impatience at 
Longstreet’s delay. He rode back to seek the cause 
of the silence that reigned at noonday along the 
Seminary Ridge, saying, What can detain Long- 
street ? He ought to be in position now.” That 
cause is thus recorded in Longstreet’s report: 

“ T leceivcd instiuctions fiom the Commandinsr-Gcneral to move, 
with the portion of my comm.'ind that was up, aiound to jrain the 
KmmiUsl)urg road. . . . Feaiiuir that my force was too weak to 

venture to make an attach, f delayed until General Law’s biigade 
joined its division [Hood’s].” 

At noonday Law’s men arrived after a march of 
twenty-four miles since the dawn. At one o’clock 
Longstrect set his column in motion. Three golden 
hours and more had been given to inactivity during 


Lee saw the danger involved in the extension of his left wing. 
hhveU’s left l)iign<les were beyond Koch C'reeh, under oiders to wade 
the stream and move a little south of westward against the steep 
rock-coverts I ttirtiess of Gulp’s Hill. It seems to have been KwelTs 
persistent eonliflencc in his ability to capture the stronghold that led 
Lee to give up liis original view which favoured the transfei of 
Kwell’s corps to the StMinnary Ridge and the Kminittslmrg road. 
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Lee's absence with Ewell, through the stark ob- 
stinacy of Longstreet. Two more hours were con- 
sumed in bringing the corps to the field of action ; 
two countermarches were made, one a long circuit 
as far as Black Horse Tavern, in tlie effort to find a 
route concealed from the signal station on Round 
Top. At four in the afternoon, the slow march 
brought the corps into line of battle in front of Little 
Round Top. 

Early on July 2, Meade commanded Butterfield 
to prepare a detailed order for the retreat of the 
Federal arm}^ He called a council of liis corps- 
commanders to consider this order, but Longstreet’s 
guns at 4 P.IM. broke up the conference and called 
the Federal officers to the defence of their left. 
Just before this, Sickles had pushed his corj)s as far 
as the Emmittsburg road without informing Meade, 
and occupied the salient angle formed by that road 
and the ridge extending from the Peach Orchard to 
Little Round Top. McLaws faced the Peach 
Orchard, and Hood was drawn out to the right 
across the turnpike. Hood was expected to sweep 
down the Federal line parallel to the turnpike and 
roll it toward Gettysburg. 

General Meade’s position at 4 P.M. was as follows: 
The right wing under Slocum, consisting of the 
Twelfth Corps and the fragments of the First and 
Eleventh, was bent around like a fishhook from the 
Cemetery to Culp’s Hill. Hancock, with the Second 
Corps, occupied the central position along Cemetery 
Ridge, thus forming the shank of the fishhook. 
The Third Corps on Hancock’s left, was holding the 
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Peach Orchard on the Emmittsburg turnpike. 

P'ifth Corps was resting along Rock Creek on the 
Baltimore road. Longstreet’s force of less than 
thirteen thousand now confronted the twelve thou- 


sand under Sickles. The latter were arrayed behind 
stone walls and partly in the forest and among heavy 
boulders^ and their position bristled with artillery. 

E.M. Law was in command of 1 lood’s right brigade 
opposite Round Top. Law sent couriers to the crest 
of this liigh peak and they found the entire Federal 
left flank unprotected. Law and Hood sent to I-ong- 
street formal protest against advancing up the turn- 
pike, and urged the occupation of Round Top by 
extending Iloodls division toward the Confederate 
right. Three times was this protest made to Long- 
street. The latter returned each time the peremp- 
tor}' answer, * ** General Lee’s orders arc to attack up 
the f'hiimittsburg road.”f 

It was after the hour of four when Hood advanced 


across the valley toward the Round Tops under the 
fire from the Federal guns. Among the boulders of 


* Meade would have withdrawn the Third from this advanced 
position, hut Longslreet’s assault pievented him. 

*1 Law expresses the opinion, in the Centwy Ma^fadnc, that this 
jjrotest did not reach Cleneral Lee, and adds the view that the battle 
of (Jettysbur^ was lost to the Confederates by tliis failure to captuie 
Round a’o]> from the south, and thence extendinj; the (’onfederate 
line toward the Federal rear on tlu‘ IJaltimoie road, f.aw seems to 
hirj^et, however, that Lee’s line was already a half-circle, and that 
the suj^j»ested movement would have reijuiicd the immediate with- 
diawal ol Fwell toward the Confederate right. Otherwise it would 
have lieen an attempt to surroimd Meade’s army with little more 
than half his numbers, 
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Devil’s Den he found the left wing of Sickles’s line 
of battle. Law took the place of the wounded Hood 
and pressed the grey -jackets steadily forw'ard against 
the blazing fortress. The Federal brigades were 
broken and driven back by sheer courage and 
tenacity, and three cannon were seized. The Ala- 
bamians under Oates passed completely over the 
northern slope of Round Top and then advanced 
directly toward Little Round Top. flaw’s centre 
made a dash to gain this keypoint of the entire 
field. But Warren led a battery and a brigade from 
the Fifth Corps to the mountain-top just as Law’s 
shouting riflemen were climbing the slope, and the 
entire Confederate division was forced back to the 
boulders of Devil’s Den. 

Meanwhile the veterans of McLaws were fairly 
aflame with enthusiasm. Alexander’s guns were 
taming the fire of the Federal artillery in the Peach 
Orchard angle. Kershaw’s Carolinians and Barks- 
dale’s Mississippians formed the front line. Barks- 
dale stood before his eager brigade sword in hand 
and with uncovered head and pleaded with McLaws : 
‘'General, let me go; General, let me charge.” 
Amid the roar of Law’s battle Barksdale, Wofford, 
and Kershaw crashed against the angle at the 
Orchard with wild cheers. Backward over stone 
fences they literally drove the shattered brigades of 
Sickles. Longstreet’s men fought like demons. 
Alexander’s six batteries advanced in the charge 
with the infantry. Nothing seemed able to with- 
stand their terrific onslaught. The gallant Barks- 
dale fell but his heroic men j^ressed forward. Barnes 
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from the Fifth Corps, Caldwell from the Second, and 
Ayres from the Fifth successively led three Federal 
divisions, thirteen thousand men, to give aid to 
Sickles. They were all forced back with the loss of 
half their numbers in the face of Longstreetks gal- 
lant cliarge. About six o'clock Hill’s right brigades 
pressed up to the Emmittsburg road and sent the right 
wing of Sickles’s corps in retreat toward Cemetery 
Ridge. The hour of 7 P.M. witnessed the complete 
defeat of Meade’s left wing. Longstreet’s victori- 
ous divisions were rushing forward to deliver battle 
at the base of the Round Tops. Wilcox, Peny, and 
Wright, of Hill’s corps, were advancing against 
Meade’s centre on Cemetery Ridge. Hill failed to 
send supporting brigades. Wilcox advanced to the 
base of Cemetery Ridge and captured eight guns, 
but there he paused. Wright’s Georgians marched 
steadily up the long slope, leaped the stone fences 
and took possession of the crest of the Ridge, a 
short distance south of the Cemetery. Wright laid 
his hand on twenty lAdcral cannon. Meade’s line 
was cut in twain. Rut Wright was alone. I^erry 
had not kept pace with him ; Posey remained behind 
the turnpike. Hill’s other divisions stood motion- 
less one mile away. Longstreet’s gallant attack had 
l)ractically won the field if Hill had pushed forward 
his Ijrigades to hold it. Meade was hastening troops 
from Cul])’s Hill and the Cemetery toward his im- 
perilled left and centre. Sedgwick’s Sixth Corps 
was arriving upon the field. More than half of the 
Army of the Potomac was massed along the Ceme- 
tery Ridge behind a multitude of guns. Wright was 
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surrounded and driv^en back, and the tide of Federal 
defeat was checked at the summit of the Ridi^e. 
Hundreds of Confederate heroes, however, lay dis- 
abled upon that field of carna^^e. 

The crisis of battle came just before sunset, 
when Lee’s rig-ht wing was making Meade’s entire 
position to tremble. The hour for <LCtion had lon<; 
before come to Ewell and to Hill. Ewell was tardy. 
Johnson’s batteries were shattered by the Federal 
guns. When his division advanced to assault Culp’s 
Hill, Longstrect’s battle was almost concluded. 

Although Meade had withdrawn an entire division 
from Culp’s Hill to withstand Wright’s assault, yet 
the darkness prevented Johnson from attaining 
complete success. With great gallantry liis men 
marched up the side of the fortress and louglit their 
way into the first line of lA'deral intrcnchmcnts. 
The night restrained them from a further advance. 
To the sound of Johnson’s muskets, at sunset, Early 
led his two brigades against Cemetery Hill. Over 
.stone walls, up the .steep face of the slope, rushed the 
gallant men of North Carolina and Louisiana. They 
tarried not under the withering fire from musket 
and cannon until they overran the Eleventh Corps 
and establi.shed themselves in the h'ederal works on 
the summit. Rodcs, on Early’s right, was slow in 
getting into position, and did not advance at all to 
the aid of Early. The inactivity of Rodes kept 
Hill’s left wing stationary. Hancock sent reinforce- 
ments to the Cemeteiy and the Federal troo[)s in 
front of Rodes and Hill turned upon Early’s right 
flank, and the gallant hero was forced to withdraw. 
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As night fell upon the field of blood, Lee was still 
sanguine of success. Ilis losses in men were heavy 
but he knew that Meade’s loss was yet heavier. 
l"he Confederate soldiers were eager for the con- 
tinuance of the battle. Southern valour never shone 
more resplendently than on that field of July 2. In 
most cases Lee’s brigades visited slaughter and de- 
feat upon superior numbers posted behind walls of 
stone. At the close of the day Law held Devil’s 
Den and the bases of the Round Tops. Johnson 
held the crest of Culp’s Hill, almost in reach of the 
Baltimore road. Wright and Early had broken 
tliroiigh the Federal line in two places and failed to 
hold Cemetery Ridge itself only from lack of support. 
Stuart had reached the field and Lee’s artillery was 
all ready for service. 

Consternation reigned in Meade’s camp. He 
called his twelve principal officers about him to dis- 
cuss the advisability of retreating.'^ Meade himself 
was in favour of retreating, according to the state- 
ment of Slocum, though other Federal officers deny 
the truth of this opinion. Three of his corps were 
completely shattered. Twenty thousand men were 
missing from the Federal divisions that had marched 
to Gettysburg. F. A. Walker says, * ** It was indeed 
a gloomy hour.” Only Meade’s Sixth and Twelfth 
corps remained unshaken by the storm of war. He 


* Meade’s questions brought out these opinions: “Slocum, stay 
and fight it out, Newton thinks it a bad position. Hancock puz- 
zled about practicability of retiring. , . . Howard favour of not 

retiring. Birney don’t know. Third Corps used up and not in good 
condition to fight. Sedgwick doubtful whether we ought to attack,” 
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still had in readiness the order of retreat prepared by 
Butterfield. After long and anxious conference it 
was decided to remain one day and await Lee’s as- 
sault. During the night the scout Dahlgren brought 
to Meade two captured despatclics, the replies of 
Cooper and President Davis to Lee’s request for an 
army under Beauregard to menace Washington. 
They spoke of the I'ederal force threatening Rich- 
mond, and the impossibility of gathering a Confed- 
erate army at CuliDCpcr. These despatches relieved 
Meade’s apprehensions about Washington and gave 
him nerve to hold his ground and abide the result of 
Lee’s onslaught.'^ 

In his ofificial report, Lee thus describes the plan 
which he adopted at the close of July 2: 

“ The result of this day*s operations inducefl tlie belief that, with 
proper concert of action, and with the increased support that the 
positions gained on the right would enable the artillery to render the 
assaulting columns, we should ultimately succeed, and it was accord- 
ingly determined to continue the attack. The general plan was un- 
changed. Longstreet, reinforced by Pickett’s three brigades, which 
arrived near the battle-field during the afternoon of the 2d, was 
ordered to attack the next morning, and General Ewell was directed 
to assail the enemy’s right at the same time. I'he lattei, during the 
night, reinforced General Johnson with two brigades from Rodes's 
and one from Early’s division.'* 

Lee’s purpose, therefore, was to renew the attack 
against both flanks of the Federal army. Longstreet 

* William L. Royall, Esq., of Richmond, Virginia, has secured 
letters and papers from the family of Dahlgren, showing that, in the 
opinion of Lincoln, Stanton, and other officials, the captured de- 
spatches seived to change Meade’s plan, as he was upon the point of 
withdrawing his army to Pipe Creek during the night of J iily 2 . 
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instructed Law to be ready to assail the enemy in 
front of Devil’s Den. But the morning of July 3 
revealed the Federal Fifth Corps, supported by the 
Sixth Corps, in complete possession of both Round 
Tops, with their riflemen behind strong works and 
supported by heavy artilleiy. Moreover, Kilpatrick’s 
cavalry was threatening Longstreet’s right flank. 
When Lee stood before Round Top, on the morn- 
ing of July 3, and saw the strength of Meade’s 
left, he immediately changed his general plan. 
Ewell’s battle on Culp’s Hill was every moment 
roaring out a call for aid. Lee, therefore, ordered 
Longstreet to organise a column of attack against 
the Federal centre on Cemetery Ridge and, after 
that, in conjunction with Ewell, to assail from op- 
posite directions the curved position held by the 
Federal right wing. Hood and McLaws were to 
keep the Federal left wing engaged and to make 
an advance when the opportunity came.’^^’ The two 
lines of the column of attack against Hancock’s 
position were composed of Pickett’s division of 
Longstreet’s corps on the right, and Pettigrew’s 
(Heth’s) division of Hill’s corps. Wilcox’s brigade 
and Perry’s brigade of Anderson’s division were 
ordered to guard Pickett’s right flank, while Trim- 
ble was to lead the brigades of Lane and Scales 
to the support of Pettigrew. '' General Hill was 

* Some of Lee’s staff-officers state that Longstreet was ordeied 
to support Pickett with the divisions of McLaws and Hood. It was 
impossible, however, to withdraw these divisions in order to move 
them against Meade’s centre. Lee evidently expected them to attack 
Meade’s left wing as soon as Pickett should seize the Federal centre. 
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directed,” says Lee, to hold his line with the 
rest of his command, afford General Longstreet 
further assistance, if required, and avail himself 
of any success that might be gained.” Ewell’s 
battle was still raging on Culp’s Hill when Lee 
gave the order to attack. He was confident that 
this column could break through Meade’s line at the 
point where Wright’s brigade had cut it in twain on 
the previous evening, and then assist Ewell in crush- 
ing the Federal right wing. Lee pointed out to 
Longstreet as the objective point of attack, the 
famous ” clump of trees ” near the middle part of 
Hancock’s line, occupied by the Federal Second 
Corps and two divisions of the First Corps. As Lee 
stood upon the field won the previous day, and 
looked eastward from the Emmittsburg road toward 
Cemetery Ridge, the country seemed almost level. 
With the exception of the stone walls behind which 
his men protected themselves, Hancock’s position, 
in itself, was not of great strength. Lee proposed 
to protect the flanks of his attacking column’ by ad- 
vancing his cannon. First, however, he gave orders 
to neutralise the power of the Federal guns in his 
front by the concentrated fire of his own artillery. 

At 10 A.M. E. P. Alexander had in readiness for 
action along the Emmittsburg road a battery of 
seventy-five guns. To his left, on Seminary Ridge, 
R. L. Walker’s park of sixty-three cannon was pre- 
pared for battle. It was expected that their fire 
would silence the Federal batteries, and then was 
Longstreet’s column to ” advance under cover of 
the combined fire ” of the Confederate guns. Lee 
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says: *‘Thc batteries were directed to be pushed 
forward as the infantry progressed, protect their 
Hanks, and support their attacks closely.” He 
wished to repeat the artillery tactics that had 
brought success on the first day’s battle against 
1 looker at Chancellorsville. At nint‘ o’clock rick(.‘tt 
and Pettigrew were in line on the Ridge. Long- 
street was not in favour of making the assault; and 
three hours passed away in tinnecessary delay before 
the battle was opened. "J'hese three hours brought 
to a close Ewell’s desperate fight on the slope of 
Culp’s Hill. With his repulse Lee’s chances for 
success against Meadte^s, centre and right were less 
favourable. At twelve "^o’clock the nine brigades 
intended for the'assault were moved forward to the 
edge of the woods; in their front, skirting the open 
fields were the Confederate guns. Longstreel states 
that he was so o]>j>osed to the movement that lu‘ 
asked Alexander to order Pickett into the charge 
when the favourable moment should arrive. At one 
o’clock the artiller}' duel began; Lee’s guns drew 
upon them the fire of eighty h\‘deral cannon. The 
crash and the roar of that fearful cannonade from 
more than two hundred guns was of surj)assing 
grandeur. The two ridges, fourttam hundred yards 
apart, were like blazing volcanoes. Their crests 
were wreathed in Hame and smoke. Upon tlie in- 
tervening fields there settled down a dense, dark 
battle-cloud. The heavens seemed full of scream- 
ing, bursting shells. Both sides suffered. I'hc 
Confederate aim was accurate and swept the Ceme- 
tery Ridge ; no infantry dared move along that ele- 
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vation, and the Federal line of battle lay crouching 
behind the stone fence near the summit. Francis 
A. Walker states that 


“ the whole space behind Cemetery Ridge was in a moment ren- 
dered uninhal)itable. General headquarters were broken up ; the 
supply and resei ve ammunition trains were driven out ; motley hordes 
of camp followers poured down the Baltimoie pike, oi spiead over 
the fields to the rear. Upon every side caissons exploded ; horses 
were struck down by hundreds ; the air was filled with flying mis- 
siles ; shells tore up the ground and then bounded for another and 
perhaps more deadly flight, or burst above the crouching tioops and 
sent their ragged fragments down in deadly showers, Never had a 
storm so dreadful burst upon mortal men.” 


After thirty minutes the Federal fire began to 
slacken and the eighteen guns in the Cemetery lim- 
bered up and withdrew.’^ Alexander wrote to 
Pickett, “ If you are coming at all you must come 
at once.’' Pickett sought Longstreet and said, 
General, shall I advance ?” but Longstreet was 
silent. Pickett saluted and cried out, “ Sir, I shall 
lead my division forward,” and ordered his men 
into the charge. Pickett's three brigades of Vir- 
ginians and Heth’s four brigades of North Caro- 
linians, Tennesseans, Alabamians, Mississippians, 
and Virginians under Pettigrew moved out of the 
woods and advanced slowly toward the Emmittsburg 
road. The two lines of glittering bayonets were in 
strong contrast with the dull grey garments of the 

* This was due in part to the accuracy of the Confederate lire, 
and in part to Meade^s order to husband the ammunition foi the 
anticipated charge. 
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ragged heroes. Behind Pettigrew’s right Hank 
marched Triin])le with two brigades of North Caro- 
linians. Wilcox was expected to strengthen Pickett’s 
right (lank with his brigade* of uVla1)aniians. Twelve 
thousand riflemen were now moving across tlie o[)(‘ii 
j)lain, fourteen hundred yards in width. After 
[)assing the Confederate batteries, Pickett’s division 
changed direction to the left, and pressed tou<ird the 
salient in Hancock’s line. At first, a deep silence 
reigned upon the entire field. I lalf the distance was 
completed before the fire bec<inu: serious from the 
Fedend guns in the Cemetery and on the Kound 
Tops. The ConfcHierates gallantly advanced over 
the post-and-rail fences at the Iviiunittsburg road, to 
meet the canister and musketry fire directly in their 
front. 

At this crisis in the battle, the artillery faikal to 
play the {)art which Gen<‘ral Lee expected. 'Phe 
Federal guns reopeiual their fire, l)ut tlu* Confed(*rate 
batteries had neai ly exhaustt‘d tluar ammunition in 
the hour’s cannonad<.‘ and were unable to reply,” 
says Lee, ** or render the necessary siqiport to the 
attacking party. Owing to this fact, which was un- 
known to me wlien the assault took place, tin* eiumiy 
was enabled to throw a strong force; of infantry 
against (uir left, already wavering under a concen- 
trated fire of artillery.” 

Lee expected his guns to move forward as a part 
of the attacking column. Alexan(U;r held nine 
hown'tzers in reserve, intending l<^ ” take tlu*m ahead 
of Pickett up nearly to musket range” but they 
were removed without his sanction and he failed to 
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find them. When Pickett advanced, Alexander 
selected the guns that still possessed ammunition, 
about fifteen in number, and moved them forward 
behind Pickett’s division. But the failure to keep 
the chests filled from the reserve train left the Con- 
federate guns practically silent at the moment when 
Pickett and Pettigrew stood face to face with Han- 
cock at the stone wall on Cemetery Ridge. 

The Federal guns in the Cemetery began to wear 
away the left end of Pettigrew’s line, and Trimble 
advanced to mingle his two brigades with Petti- 
grew’s right. Pickett’s right was thrown in toward 
the centre of the column by the flank attack of 
Stannard’s Vermont brigade. The Round Top guns 
enfiladed his line. But the casualties were not yet 
very great. When the column was within one hun- 
dred yards of the wall, the Federal line began to flee 
to the rear. The Confederate muskets flamed forth 
in a fierce volley, and with a far-resounding yell the 
left of Pickett’s division and the right of Pettigrew 
and Trimble rushed upon the stone wall, and took 
possession. Prisoners were captured, and the F'ed- 
eral guns on the crest were silenced. Pettigrew’s 
left pressed up against the Federal works, and 
Kemper on Pickett’s right fought hand to hand with 
Stannard. Carnage and death reigned upon both 
flanks. Nearly every Federal and Confederate offi- 
cer above the grade of captain lay bleeding among 
the hundreds of fallen soldiers. 

Armistead’s brigade, forming Pickett’s second 
line, rushed up to the stone wall, almost at the same 
moment with the front line. For several minutes 
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there were no enemies immediately before them. 
Norman J. 11 all, commanding a Federal brigade, 
thus makes report : 

‘'A portion of the line of Gcneial Webh on iny right had given 
way, and many men wete inahing to the rear as fast as possible. 

. . . i wab forced loonier iny own biigade hack Irom the line 

and move it by the flank under a heavy tiie. 'I'lie enemy was rapidly 
gaining a footliold ; organisation was mostly lost ; iii the confusion, 
commands were useless, while a disjrosition on the [)ait of the men 
to fall hack a pace or two each tune tt> load gave the line a retiring 
directum.” 

A long space in Meade’s centre acknowledged the 
supremacy of the Stars anti liars. I'he presence of 
Confederate artillery would undoubtedly have held 
the captured works. 

A fresh line of h'ederal troops advanced to the 
crest and o})ened fire, but the Ckmfederates drove 
them back with repeated volleys, 'riien Armisteiul 
placed his hat on the point of his sword and sprang 
over the stone wall with the cry, “ Hoys, we must 
use the cold steel; who will follow me ? ” The Vir- 
ginians followed the grim hero as he rushed beyond 
the stone wall to the crest of the Ritlgc to seize the 
Federal guns. There Armistead fell, and his men 
retired to the wall to await reinforcements. Com- 
parative (piict again prevailed. Lieutenant (L W. 
Finley had time to cast a careful look backward 
over the field of rickclt’s advance and was sur- 
prised to see C()mi)aratively so fmv men lying dead 
or wounded on the field.” A voice from the ranks, 
without authority, ordered a retreat, and many 
turned to flee. I'earful slaughter was visited upon 
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them as they sought to escape. The Federal troops 
from the flanks then swarmed around the men at 
the wall and led away four thousand prisoners. 

A full half-hour after the advance of the main 
column, Longstreet sent Wilcox forward to support 
Pickett’s right. Perry lent aid to Wilcox. They 
met the fragments of Pickett’s right regiments re- 
turning from the assault, and Wilcox himself was 
driven back with loss. Anderson’s division of Hill’s 
corps stood ready to advance on Pettigrew’s left, 
but Longstreet kept him out of the battle. Mc- 
Laws stood at Wilcox’s right hand, but received no 
order to deliver battle. An earlier advance of Wil- 
cox and Perry on Pickett’s right and of Anderson’s 
remaining brigades on Pettigrew’s left, even witli- 
out the artillery, would most probably have given a 
great victory to Lee. 

Lee sat upon his horse near E. P. Alexander’s 
guns to watch the return of his brave column. 11 is 
bearing was calm and self-possessed. Alexander 
makes the remark that Lee 

“had the instincts of a soldier within him as strongly as any man. 

. . . No soldier could have looked on at Pickett’s charge and not 

burned to be in it. To have a personal part in a close and dcsjjeratc 
fight at that moment would, I believe, have been at heart a great 
pleasure to General Lee, and possibly he was looking for one.” 

Colonel Fremantle of the English army, an eye- 
witness, thus describes the Confederate leader: 


“ General Lee was perfectly sublime. Ifewas engaged in rally- 
ing and encouraging the liroken troops and was riding al)t)ul, a little 
in front of the wood, quite alone — the whole of his staff being en- 
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gaged in a similar maiinei fartliei to the rear. His face, whieh is 
always placid and cheerful, did not show signs of the slightest <lisap- 
pointment, care or annoyance, and he was addiessing to every soldier 
he met a few wools of encouragement ; such as . ' All this will come 
right in the end ; we ’ll talk it over afteiwaid ; but in the meantime 
all good men must lally,’ . . - lie spoke to all the wounde<l 

men that passed him, an<l the slightly wounded he exhorted to biml 
up then hurts and ‘ take a musket 'in this enieigeiiey. Very few 
failed to answer his apjieal, and 1 saw batlly wouiuled men take off 
their hats and cheer him. 

“ General Wilcox now came up to him and in veiy di'presscii tones 
of annoyance and vexation, explained the slate of ins brigaile. Hut 
General Lee immediately shook hands with him and said, in a cheer- 
ful mannner; ‘Never mind, General; all this lias been my luull. 
It is I that have lost this tight, aiul you must help me out of it the 
best way you can.’ In this mannei tli<l General Lee, wholly ignoi- 
ing self and position, encourage and leanimate his somewhat dis- 
spinted troops, and magnanimously lake upon his own shouldeis the 
whole weight of the re[)ulse. It was imjio.ssible to look at him, or to 
listen to him, without leeling the strongest admiiation.” 

During the buttle of the afU*rni>on, iGirnsworth 
led a cavalry charge against the Confederate right 
and rear, only to reap disaster. On tht.‘ Confcdi^r- 
ate left, Stuart arrayed his horseincu and atteinjitccl 
to get possession of the Baltimore turnpike in the 
Federal rear. Gregg’s cavalry confronted him. A 
series of charges and counter-charges took place in 
which Hampton was wounded. Stuart fought a 
gallant battle, but Gregg maintained his position. 

Lee stood with guns in position on Seminary 
Ridge ready to recciv<; Meath^’s assault. Ihit tluj 
I'ederal army was not in condition to d<‘livt‘r offens- 
ive battle. Only ihrougli tlu‘ most (l(\sj)eratt? fight- 
ing had it been able to maintain itself behind strong 
works. The loss in kilk^d, wounded, and })risoners on 
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both sides was terrific. The armies had torn each 
other almost to fragments and neither was ca])able of 
making another assault. Over twenty-three thousand 
names were erased from the list of ninety-five thou- 
sand who followed Meade into the battle. Lee’s loss 
was a little over twenty thousand out of a total of 
about fifty-eight thousand men engaged in the fight, 
including the cavalry. This estimate included a 
number of stragglers who afterwards returned to the 
Confederate ranks. Among the brave dead were 
Armistead, Garnett, Pender, Barksdale, and Sem- 
mes. Kemper, Pettigrew, Hood, Trimble, Ileth, 
Scales, G. T. Anderson, Jenkins, and Hampton 
were seriously wounded, and Archer was left a 
prisoner. Concerning the result of the conflict, 
Lee says: ** The severe loss sustained by the arm)\ 
and the reduction of its ammunition, rendered 
another attempt to dislodge the enemy inadvisable, 
and it was, therefore, determined to withdraw.” 

On July 4, Lee stood the entire day in defiant at- 
titude, awaiting Meade’s advance. The latter was 
wise enough to know that disaster would follow an 
assault. Lee started all liis iinpcdijncnta toward tlie 
Potomac, and during the night of the 4th witlulrtnv 
his entire army in good order 77W Kairfield. bLvelTs 
corps, as Lee’s rearguard, did not leave Gettysburg 
until the forenoon of July 5. He thus compelhal 
Meade to follow him by circuitous routes througji 
the passes to the southward. The inorale <>{ tlu‘ 
Confederate army was unimpaired, 'riu^ num wer<‘ 
ready for battle at any hour. They ascribed tlunri* 
repulse on the third day solely to the advantage- 
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ous position of the Federal army. Upon the field 
of Gettysburg their honour had remained untarn- 
ished. In nearly every part of the struggle they 
had contended against superior numbers. Even in 
Pennsylvania, as upon all other fields, the Army of 
Northern Virginia, man for man, greatly out^fought 
the Army of the Potomac. 

July 6 found Lee's army at Hagerstown; his 
trains stood at Williamsport, checked in their prog- 
ress by the swollen Potomac. The Confederates 
established themselves behind intrenchments coven*- 
ing the ford at Williamsport and the bridge at I'all- 
ing Waters. Stuart was indefatigable in guarding 
both flanks. With great caution, Meride marched 
through Frederick and Middletown. The battle of 
Gettysburg had left him about forty-seven thousand 
effective men out of his original ninety-five thousand. 
The autlKU'ities at Washington grew bolder with the 
lapse of time and urged Meade to destroy Lee's 
army at once. French brought forward eleven 
thousand Federal veterans, while Couch and Smith 
led to Meade's aid a swarm of militia. July 1 1 saw 
Meade carefully bridging the Antietam, and the 12th 
brought him within view of Lee's position near the 
Potomac. There he speedily placed fortifications in 
front of the Federal army. Meade called a council 
of war, but his subordinrites were almost unanimous 
against the policy of attacking Lee's thin line. 
They knew well enough tlic iinconciuerable spirit of 
the Confederates, who were eagerly awaiting an 
opportunity to defend their position. Lee himself 
said of his soldiers at this juncture, Our noble 

21 
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men are cheerful and confident.” He wrote to 
President Davis again urging the assembling of an 
army from the Southern coast, and its advance 
under Beauregard to “ make a demonstration upon 
Washington.” 

“ [ hope your Excellency will unvlerstancl,” he continuetl, ** that I 
am not in the least discouraged, or that my faith in the jnoteciion of 
an all-merciful Providence, or in the fortitude of this army, is at all 
shaken. But, though conscious that the enemy has been much shat- 
tered in the recent battle, I am aware that he can be easily reinforced, 
while no addition can be made to our numbers.” 

On July II, while Meade drew nigh, Lee issued 
the following address to his soldiers: 

“ After long and trying marches, endured with the fortitude that 
has ever characterised the soldiers of the Army of Northern Virginia, 
you have penetrated the country of our enemies, and recalled to the 
defence of their own soil those who were engaged in the invasion of 
ours. You have fought a fierce and sanguinary battle, which, if not 
attended with the success that has hitherto crowned your effoits, was 
maiked by the same heroic spirit that has commanded the res])ecl of 
your enemies, the gratitude of your country, and the admiration of 
mankind. 

“ Once more you are called upon to meet the army from which 
you have won on so many fields a name that will ne\ei die. , . . 

Let every soldier remember that on his courage and fidelity depends 
all that makes life worth having — the fieedom of his country, the 
honour of his people, and the security of his home. . . . ” 

On July 13, the river-flood was within its hanks 
again and during the night Ewclks corps waded the 
Potomac at Williamsport, Longstrect and Hill be- 
gan to cross the pontoon bridge at I'"alling Waters. 
Stuart defended the rear with such success that 
Meade did not cH.scovcr the Confederate movement 
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until it was practically completed. The Federal 
cavalry pressed forward against Hill’s rear only to 
feel the strength of lleth’s dix'ision; the brave 
Pettigrew was slain in this rearguard skirmish. 
Noonday saw the three Confederate corps on the 
V^irginia side of the river, and Meade was left aston- 
ished at the consummate skill shown in the method 
of Lee’s withdrawal. Tlie sjMrit of aggressiveness 
had been hammered out of the Army of the Potomac 
at Gettysburg, and Meade was henceforth held care- 
fully between Lee and the city of Washington. 

From the lower valley, on July 15, Lee wrote as 
follows : 


The army has returned to Vindm'a. Its return is rather soonei 
than r had oujrinally eontemplatcd, but, havini^ aecomplislusl luurh 
of what I ]>roposcd on leavinjji the Rappahannoek - namely, lelieving 
the valley of the piesenee of the enemy and drawing his army north 
of the Potomac — I determined to rccross tiie latter river, 'I'he 
enemy, after centring his forces in <Hir fiont (at Williamsport], be- 
gan to fortify himself in his position and bring up his troojis, militia, 
etc., and those around Washington and Alexandria. This gave him 
enormous odds. It also circumseribed our limits foi procuring sub- 
sistence for men and animals, which, with the uni’ertain state of tlie 
river, rendered it hazardous for us to continue on the north side. 
. . . I hope we will yet be able to damage our ndver.saries when 

they meet us, and that all will go right with us. 'Phut it sliould be 
so wc must implore the forgiveness of (iod tor our sins and the con- 
tinuance of Ills blessings. Theie is nothing hut IHs Almiglity 
power can sustain us. (Iod bless you all. 

Meade followed McClellan’s plan of tlic jircvious 
autumn, and crossed tlie Potomac into the regions 
cast of the Blue Ridge. I'he h'ederal Tliird (.'orps 
lof)ked cautiously through the pa.s.ses of the Ridge 
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as Lee moved up the valley, to throw his army 
across Meade’s path at Culpeper on July 24. Opera- 
tions upon a wider field now claimed the attention 
of both armies. Meade sent troops to assist in be- 
leaguering Charleston and also to suppress the riots 
in New York due to the enforced enlistment of I'ed- 
eral recruits. Lee was called upon to face the re- 
sults of the fall of Vicksburg and the depletion in 
strength of the Confederate armies. 

Perhaps the most serious obstacle to the ultimate 
success of the Southern Confederacy was the Federal 
control of ocean and rivers. Water routes of com- 
munication enabled the North to attack .salient 
points on the Atlantic coast. The Confederacy was 
cut in twain by the fall of Vicksburg and the conse- 
quent loss of the Mississippi River. The strong- 
hold of the Confederates was now limited to the 
southern Appalachian Mountains and their slopes. 
The Southern people were isolated from the rest of 
the world by a ring of fire. Rosccrans was advanc- 
ing into Tennessee, and Charleston was fierct'l^' 
assailed. Wilmington remained as the onl}' ])()rl of 
entry for the blockade-runneis from foreign ])orls. 
Men, horses, cloth, and provisions were bc^coniing 
every day more scarce. The railroads were out of 
order, and every State was besieging President Davis 
with demands for the defence of its borders. U luler 
the stress of complaints from the public press, (len- 
eral Lee, on August 8, wrote, in part, as follows to 
President Davis : 

. . Everything points to the advantages to lx* <leriv<*d (roni 

anew commander, and I the nioie anxiously uigt* tiu* iu;itl(‘r upon 
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your Excellency from luy helief that a younger and abler man than 
myself can leadily Ije obtained. I know that he will have as gallant 
and brave an aimy as ever existed to second his efforts, and it would 
be the happiest day of iny life to see at its head a worthy leadei — one 
that would accomplish moie than I can peiforin and all that T have 
wished. I hope yoiii Excellency w'ill attribute my lequest to the true 
reason — the desiie to seive my country and to do all in my power to 
insure the success of her lighteous cause. 

To this letter, Davis replied, in part, in these words: 


. . I am truly SOI ry t() know that you still feel tin* elfeids of 

the illness you suffered last spiing, and can remlily undeisland the 
cmbairassments you expenence in using tlie eyes of others, having 
been so much accustomed to make ytuii t)wn recomuiissances. . . . 
iiut sup[iose, my dear fiiend, that I weie to admit, wdth all tlieir im- 
plications, the points wdiich you present, wheie am 1 to find that 
new (‘ommandei who is to possess the gre*iler ability which you be- 
lieve to be leipiiied. . . . To ask me to siibstitule you by some 

one in my judginent more lit to commaml, tn* wlio would [lossess 
more of the coiifulence of the army, or of the reflecting mtm of the 
country, is to tleinaiul an impossihihty.” 

Lee's appeals for inoii were heard and his roll of 
Aiqt^nisl lo numbered fifty-cig;'ht thousand six hun- 
dred present for duly." Early in September, 
Longstrect led away two divisions to assist Hrat^^^' in 
holding Tcnue.ssec against Rosecrans, and Pickett's 
division was moved to Petersburg. I'his left I.ec in 
command of about forty-six thousand men. lF])on 
his departure Longstrcct wrote this to Lee: " Our 
affections for you are .stronger, if it is i)os.sil)lc for 
them to be stronger, than our admiration for you." 

Meade advanced in force to Culpeper, and Lee 
stood on the defensive behind the Rapidan. I,ec 
sought to quiet jealousies among his own .soldiers 
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from different States, called for more troops, and 
then, on September 25, wrote as follows to Long- 
street concerning the battle of Chickamauga: 

“ My whole heart and soul have been with you and your brave 
corps in your late battle. It was iialural to heai of Loiigst reel and 
[D. 11.] II ill charging side by side, and ])lcasing to find the annies 
of the east and west vying with each other in valour and devotion to 
their country. . . . Finish the work before you, my dear Gen- 

eral, and return to me. I want you badly, and you cannot get back 
too soon.” 

On October g, Lee advanced his army across the 
Rapidan to seek battle with Meade. By concealed 
and circuitous routes, he passed around Meade's 
right flank and threatened his rear i.na Madison 
Court-House. Meade had marched all the way from 
Gettysburg to find a battle with Lee, but during the 
night of October 10, he moved backward rapidly 
until the Rappahannock rolled between the two 
armies. 

Lee then crossed the river at the Warrenton 
Springs and again moved around Meade's right 
flank to Warrenton. A halt was made to apportion 
food to the troops. The delay gave Meade the op- 
portunity to ha.sten eastward along the railroad and 
thus to reach Bristoe Station before Lee could cut 
off his retreat. Hill led Lee’s advance-guard. As 
Hill drew nigh to Bristoe Station, the Fifth Federal 
Corps was just crossing Broad Run in front of the 
Confederates. Without a reconnai.sance, Hill pu.shed 
parts of two divisions over the Run to attrick the 
rear of the Fifth. Suddenly the fire of Warren '.s 
(Second) corps was poured into IlilFs flank from 
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behind the railroad cmbanknient. Nearly fourteen 
hundred Confederates were disabled or captured. 
The tardiness of both Hill and Kwell had permitted 
the escape of Meade, but the greater tardiness of 
Ewell allowed Warren thus to assail 11 ill's Hank. 
Lee listened to the latter's words of excuse for the 
mortif^dng disaster, and then with gravc^ sadness 
replied, ‘‘ Well, well, General, bury these poor men 
and let us say no more about it." F.v(‘n yet. how- 
ever, Meade’s situation " was singularly precarious, ’’ 
says one of his own officers, for his waggon trains 
were massed in the fields away from the roads. At 
length the Federal army was on the nortlu;rn side of 
Bull Run and fortified itself at Cknitnwille. Lee 
then decided to withdraw, and assigned the follow- 
ing reasons: 

“Nothing prevented tny continuing in his front hut (he destitutt* 
condition of the men, thousands of whom ate l)aref()ote<l, a gieatei 
number partially siiod, and nearly all without ovei coats, blankets or 
waiin clothing. 1 think the subluuest sight of the war was (be 
cheerfulness and alaenty exhihitetl by this army in the pursuit of the 
enemy under all the trials and privations to which it was exposed." 

While the Confederates were returning toward the 
Rapidan, Stuart gave Meade’s cavalry a stagg<‘ring 
blow as they advanced in ])ursuit, llie horst*- 
mcn wrought heroic deeds during the entire cam- 
paign, both in the ])ursuit and in the withdrawal, 
Lee moved the main body of his troops across the 
Rappahannock and left two of ILarly’s l)rigadcs on 
the northern bank in the redoubts near t lie site of 
the former railroad bridge. A siulden on.set of the 
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advanced Federal brigades in the late evening of 
November 7, secured possession of the redoubts be- 
fore aid could be sent to Early’s troops. Sixteen 
hundred prisoners, eight colours, and several guns be- 
came Federal spoil. Just before this disaster Lee 
wrote as follows to his wife : 

“ I moved yesterday into a nice pine thicket, and l^erry is to-day 
engaged in constructing a chimney in front of my tent which will 
make it warm and comfortable. I have no idea when Fitzhiigh 
[General W. H. F. Lee] will be exchanged. The Fedeial authori- 
ties still resist all exchanges, because they think it is to our interest 
to make them. Any desire expressed on our part foi the exchange 
of any individual magnifies the difficulty, as they at once think some 
great benefit is to result to us from it. His detention is very griev- 
ous to me, and, besides, I want his services. I am glad you have 
some socks for the army. Send them to me. They will come safely 
Tell the girls to send all they can. 1 wish they could make some 
.shoes, too. We have thousands of barefooted men. There is no 
news. General Meade, I believe, is repairing the railroad, and I 
presume will come on again. If I could only get some shoes and 
clothes for the men I would save him the trouble." 


After Lee returned to the southern bank of the 
Rapidan, Meade essayed a movement of the Na- 
poleonic sort. At the dawn of November 26 he 
ordered the Fifth and First Corps to cross the Raj>i- 
dan at Culpeper Mine ford ; the Second Corps was 
expected to cross at the Gcrmanna for<l, while the 
Third and Sixth were to seek passage higher up tlur 
stream. This host in five bands was expected <0 
seize the Orange turnpike and the plank road, which 
run parallel to the Rapidan, and to follow tlu‘se 
highways up-stream against Lee’s right n*ink. 
Rapidan banks were difficult; ollu*r causes assisU‘d 
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in delaying Meade an entire day. The Third Corps 
moved too far to the right on the 27th, and ran 
against Edward Johnson's division of Ewell’s corps. 
Stuart’s vigilance luid brought Lee the news, and 
the swift marching of Hill united his corps with 
Ewell in the intrenchments hastily constructed by 
the troops on the western border of Mine Run. 
This forest stream seeks the Rapidan in a northward 
course and formed the right flank of Lee’s position. 
On its rugged banks Lee arrayed his eager veterans. 

The gallant Johnson held the Federal Third Coips 
engaged, and tlius the rest of the I'ederal ,'irmy was 
delayed. When Meade adv^anced on the morning 
of the 28th to run riot in Lee’s camp, he was con- 
fronted in the Wilderness with one hundred and 
fifty guns behind heavy works. Meade ])aused to 
devise further strategic movements. Warren led the 
Federal Second Corps and a part of the Sixth to turn 
Lee’s right flank. Sedgwick found what seemed to l)e 
a vulnerable point in the defences of Lee’s left wing. 
Warren’s force was increased to twenty-six thousand, 
and Meade gave liis two lieutenants the order to crush 
the Confederate flanks. The signal guns sounded 
early on the morning of November 30. Sedgwick 
on the Federal right was ready to move. Warren 
on the loft was ready but unwilling to assault. 
During the night Lee’s lieroes had thrown up heavy 
breastworks and adorned them with cannon for the 
defence of their right flank. Naught but wounds 
and death did the I'ederal officers anticipate in ad- 
vancing against the grim Confederate heroes. With 
chagrin, Meade withdrew his troops to the fields of 
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Culpeper. Thoui^li greatly outnumbering them, he 
dared not attack the defiant Confederate veterans of 
Gettj^sbur^. 

Ten days before this movement, oti November 19, 
President Lincoln delivered his celebrated sj^eech 
upon the Gettysburg battle-ground. He said, in 
part : 


“ Fourscore and seven years aejo our fathers brouj^lit forth on this 
continent a new nation, conceived in liberty, and dedicated to tin* 
proposition that all men are created e(|ual. N(»vv wc an* enj^ajjjed in 
a gieat civil war, testing whether that nation, or any nation so 
conceived and so dedicated^ can lon^ endure ” 


The address was a masterpiece of rhetorical beauty 
and also of the art of shiftinjr great issues. 'I'he 
words italicised were shrewdly interpolated as ex- 
pressing a proposition synonymous witli the testing 
of the experiment of nearly a century. That ex- 
periment had culminated in the attempt of the Fed- 
eral administration to invade and subdue by force 
of arms some of the States “ conceived in liberty.” 
Mr. Lincoln’s dialectical skill imposed upon his 
audience the belief that they were struggling for the 
perpetuity of any government by the peo])le. He 
thus added fresh impetus to the waning energies of 
those who had accepted his legal fiction of t8r>i lliat 
the Federal administration was striving to ‘‘.save the 
Union.” The Confederate soldiers were striving 
for the principles involved in the italicised words of 
the address. The .Southern heroes who died ii])o!i 
the field of Gettysburg, and tho.se who lived to drivi* 
back the Army of the Potomac from Mine Run were 
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dedicated to the maintenance of the principles set 
forth in Lee’s address to his army at Flag'erstown 
on July I I, — '' all that makes life worth having — 
the freedom of his country, the honour of his people, 
and the security of his home.” 




CHAPTER XIII. 

. THE CAMPAIGN IN THE WILDERNESS. 

1864. 

HE Army of Northern Virginia spent 
the dreary months from December, 
1863, until May, 1864, upon the bluffs 
that skirt the southern bank of the 
Rapidan River. Behind the army to 
the southward were outspread the tangled forests of 
the Piedmont and Tidewater sections of central 
Virginia. The flight of the bee toward the rear from 
the position of the Confederate intrenchments would 
pass across the network of streams that feed the 
York and the James rivers and at the distance of 
sixty-five miles would find Richmond, the capital of 
the Southern Confederacy. The Confederate line 
of defence behind the Rapidan was twenty miles in 
length. The left wing under A, P. Hill lay around 
Orange Court-House. The right wing was com- 
manded by Ewell, and its flank was made strong by 
the works that followed the windings of Mine Run. 
From this stronghold the Confederate guns frowned 
upon every avenue of approach from the direction 
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of Culi^epcr Court-House, The latter was the 
adopted home of the Army of the Potomac, ten 
miles due northward from the centnil point of Lee’s 
encami)ment. The worst-cLid and the worst-fed 
army, perhd])s, ever miisteied into service was the 
band of Confederate heroes who shivered and starved 
together on the banks of the Ra])idan. Rude huts 
of pine and oaken logs, furnished inside with beds 
of straw, formed the habitations of b(jth officers and 
men. The soldiers were clad in garments made uj) 
of patches and fiiittering strings. Veiy few pos- 
sessed comfortable shoes. Thousands were abso- 
lutely destitute of covering for head or foot. Idle 
only complete outfits were the iiroducts of hand- 
looms, woven by wives, mothers, and daughters who 
kept brave watch and prosecuted unmurmuiing 
labours in the old pkintation-homes. 

Hunger was the most inveterate enemy of tlie 
Confederates in the Rapidan bivouac. One t[uarter 
of a pound of fat pork, with a little mt^al or a little 
flour, was the portion of food assigned dail}' to each 
man. Very frecpiently the pork only was dealt out, 
or perhaps the meal, or a bundle of crackers. This 
winter of i<S 63 saw the climax of high prices due to 
the inflated paper currency of the Confederacy. 
When bacon was selling for eight dollars and sugar 
for twenty dollars a pound, beans for sixty dollars 
and corn-meal for fifty dollars a bushel, the result 
was famine in the army. The negro servants were 
still faithful; very few, except along the border, had 
been enticed into the North. They were manifest- 
ing strong affection for their masters by cultivating 
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the plantations to feed the Southern armies in the 
field, and the old men, women, and children at 
home. But the railways were dilapidated, and the 
rolling-stock was worn out, and the meat and corn 
and flour produced in the far South could not be 
swiftly borne to the starving men who were defend- 
ing the northern threshold of the Confederacy. 

General Lee’s winter home was pitched in the 
midst of the camp. His small tent stood on a steep 
hillside, about two miles northeast of Orange Court- 
House. Two or three additional tents furnished ac- 
commodations for his staff. Only the man himself 
was there to indicate the presence of one in author- 
ity. General Lee shared the sufferings and priva- 
tions of his men. He allowed himself a small ration 
of meat only twice a week and sometimes declined 
even that. He lived on corn-bread or crackeis or a 
bit of cabbage as each or all came with convenience. 
All luxuries sent him by friends went invariably to 
the sick and wounded in the hospitals. In reply to 
remonstrances he would always say, “ I am content 
to share the rations of my men” 

* We are told that on one occasion Lee received through the mail 
from an anonymous private soldier a very small slice i)f salt poik 
carefully packed between two oaken chips, with the statement in a 
letter that this was the daily ration of meat ; the writer claimed to he 
unable to live on this allowance and, althougli a gentleman, ha<i been 
compelled to steal. But the Commander himself fared no m<n-e 
sumptuously. It is stated that some officers once came to dine in 
General Lee’s tent. The fare set before them was only a plati* of 
boiled cabbage ; in the centre of the dish rested a diminutive sli('e 
of bacon. With knife well poised above this morsel, General Let* 
invited each guest in turn to receive a portion. But the small .siz(‘ of 
the piece of bacon led them all to decline. The meat remained on 
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Lce*s humility of spirit seemed to increase, if pos- 
sible, day by day. His devout trust in God grew 
stronger and more childlike. His great heart wiis 
full of solicitude for the welfare of his men, and for 
the upbuilding of the strength of his army. Upon 
himself he laid the lowliest duties in order to relieve 
the sufferings of his soldiers. The man who always 
sat upon the most uncomfortable sctit in his tent lest 
some one else might secure it, Ci)Lild also bring to 
the army for distribution the socks knit by his wife 
and daughters and other devoted women of Virginia. 

After a visit from his soldier-nephews, Fitz, John, 
and Henry Lee, in the autumn of 1863 , General T.ee 
wrote this: As soon as I was left tilone, I com- 
mitted them in a fervent prayer to the care and 
guidance of our 1 feav^cnly F'ather. '' When the City 
Council of Richmond made him the gift of a house, 
Lee expressed his appreciation of the kind generosity 
of the Council, and added these words: 

“The house is not neccssaiy for the use of my family, and my 
own duties will pievent my residence in Richmond. T shall, there- 
fore, be compelled to decline the j^enerous offer, and trust that what- 
ever means the City Council may have to spare for this purpose may 
be devoted to the relief of the families of our soldiers in the field 
who are now in need of assistance, and more deserving of it than 
myself.” 

To his wife he wrote the following: 

the plate untouched ; hunger was appeased with cabbage. On the 
following day, General Lee called again for the hit of swine-flesh, 
but his coloured servant, with many bows, gave the information that 
the bacon had been borrowed to grace the official board of the day 
before and had been already returned to the owner. 
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“The kindness exhibited toward you as well as myself by our 
people, in addition to exciting my gratitude, causes me to reflect how 
little I have done to merit it, and humbles me in my own eyes to a 
painful degree.” 

The midwinter days brought increase of suffering 
to the soldiers and greater anxiety to Lee. lie 
wrote this letter on January 24, 1S64: 


“ I have had to disperse the cavaliy as much as possilile to obtain 
forage for their horses, and it is that which causes tioublc. Pro- 
visions for the men, too, are very scarce, and with very light diet and 
light clothing I fear they suffer ; but still they are cheerful and un- 
complaining. I received a report from one division the othei day in 
which it was stated that over four hundred men were barefooted and 
over a thousand without blankets.” 

On February 6, he sent this message: 

“ . . . It is so long since we have had the foreign bean (coffee] 

that we no longer desire it. We have a domestic article which wc 
procure by the bushel, that answers very w^cdl. . . . We have 

had to reduce our allow'ance of meat one-half, and some days wc 
have none. . . . The soldieis are much in need. Wc have re- 

ceived some shoes lately, and the socks will be a great addition. 
Tell ‘ Idfe ’ [his daughter Mildred] I think I hear her needles Kittle 
as they fly thiough the meshes.” 

The eighteenth day of March found him writing 
this: 

“ There were sixty-seven pairs of socks in the bag I brought up 
instead of sixty-four, as you supposed, and I found here three dozen 
pairs of beautiful white-yarn socks, sent over by our kind cousin 
Julia and sweet little Carrie, making one hundred and three pairs, 
all of w'hich I sent to the Stonewall brigade. One dozen of the 
Stuart socks had double heels. Cun you not teach Mildreil that 
stitch. They sent me also some hams, which I had lather they had 
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eaten. I pray that you may be preserved and relieved from all your 
troubles, and that we may all be again united here on earth and 
forever in heaven.” 


The following message was sent by General Lee on 
April 2 : 

Vour note with the socks arrived last evening. T have sent them 
to the Stonewall brigade; the number all iiglit — thirty pairs. In- 
cluding this last parcel of thirty jiairs, I have sent to that biigade 
two bundled and sixty -three pains. Still, there are about one liun- 
dred and foity whose homes arc within the enemy’s lines and who 
aic without socks. 1 shall continue to fuinish them till all are sup- 
plied. Tell the young women to work hard for the brave Stone- 
wallers.” 

This letter to his wife bears the date, April 21, itS64: 

“ Vour note with bug of socks reached me last eviming. The 
number was correct — thirty-one paiis. I sent tlicm to the Stonewall 
brigade, which is not yet .supplied. Si\ty-oiie pairs from the ladies 
in Faiupiier have leachcd (diurlotte.sville, and I ho[)c will be <lis- 
tnbuted soon. Now that Miss JJettie ihandcr has come to the aid of 
my daughters, the supply will soon he incTcasecl.” 

General Leo’s second son, W. II. F. I^ee, the 
spirited leader of cavalry, wa.s disabled in the battle 
of Brandy Station, June lo, 1863, and was after- 
wards carried off as a prisoner of war. In Fortre.ss 
Monroe and Fort Lafayette, with Capt. R. H. Tay- 
lor, he was held under sentence of deatli, as hostiigc 
for Federal officers who were tlireatened with execu- 
tion in Richmond on account of some retaliatory 
measure. While the younger Lee was thus wounded 
and in prison, his wife and children were stricken 
with sickness even unto death. The elder brother, 
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G. W. Custis Lee, through the agency of a fiag of 
truce, asked permission of the Federal authorities to 
take his brother’s place and to die, if needs be, in his 
stead. But the rules of warfare would not permit 
the exchange. When the wife and children died, 
the sorrowful event drew from General Lee this let- 
ter, dated December 27 : 

“ Custis*s despatch which I received last night demolished all the 
hopes in which I had been indulging, duiing the day, of dear Char- 
lotte’s recovery. It has pleased God to take from us one exceedingly 
dear to us, and we must be resigned to His holy will. She, I trust, 
will enjoy peace and happiness forever, while we must patiently 
struggle on under all the ills that may be in store for us. What a 
glorious thought it is that she has joined her little cherubs and our 
angel Annie in heaven ! Thus is link by link of the strong chain 
broken that binds us to earth, and smooths our passage to another 
world. Oh, that we may be at last united in that haven of rest, 
where trouble and sorrow never enter, to join in an everlasting chorus 
of praise and glory to our Lord and Saviour. I grieve for our lost 
darling as a father only can grieve for a daughter, and iny sorrow is 
heightened by the thought of the anguish liei death will cause our 
dear son, and the poignancy it will give to the bars of his prison. 
May God in IIis mercy enable him to bear the blow He has so sud- 
denly dealt, and sanctify it to his everlasting happiness.” 


When General Lee received the sut^t^cstion that 
he should give to his youngest .son a position on his 
staff, he thus replied : 

“ . . . His company would be a great pleasure and comfort to 

me, and he would be extremely useful in vaiious ways, but I am 
opposed to officers surrounding themselves with their sons and rola- 

* In March, 1864., Geneial W. II, F. Lee was exchanged and re- 
turned to his cavalry brigade in time to take part in the Wilderness 
campaign. 
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lives. It is wrong in principle, and in that case selections wtiuld 
be made Irom private and social relations rather than for the pub- 
lic good There is the same objection to going with Fitz I^ee. 
I should prefer Rob’s lieing in the line in an independent [losition, 
where he coultl use by Ins own merit and not through the leeoin- 
mendation of his 1 datives 1 expect linn here soon, when I can 
bettei see what he himself thinks. 'Phe young men have no fondness 
foi the society of the old general. lie is too heavy and sombre lor 
them.” 

A month prior to the writing* of the iibove-([U()tecl 
letter, General Lee sent the following to his son 
Robert, then at Charlottesville: 

“ . . . Tell Fitz [Geneial Lee’s nephew] I grieve over the 

hardships and sufTeiings of his men in their late exiiedition. I 
would have prcleried his waiting for more lavourable weather, lie 
accomplished much under the circumstiuict‘s, but would have done 
moie in better weather. I am afraid he was anxious to get IiacK to 
the ball. This is a bad time lot such things. We have too gr.jve 
subjects on hand to engage in such trivial amusements, I would 
rather his otficers should entertain themselves m latlening their 
horses, healing their men, andieciuiting theii legiments. 'Phere are 
too many Lees on the committee. I like them all to be (uesent at 
battles, hut can excuse them at balls. I»ut the saying is, ‘(Children 
will be children.’ I think he had better move his <Mmp farther Irom 
Charlottesville, and perhaps he will get more work and less play. He 
and I are too old for such assemblies. I want him to wiilc me how 
his men are, [and] his horses, and what I can do to fill uj) his lanlvs.” 

On the sixth day of February, Meade marched 
down to Morton’.s Ford to test the mettle of Lee\s 
half-fed veterans. With eager impetuosity the lat- 
ter fell upon the division of Mays and sent it back 
across the Rapidan with loss. In the opening clays 
of the month of March, Kilpatrick and Dahlgren 
were leading a troop of Federal horsemen across 
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the Ely Ford and through Spotsylvania toward 
Richmond. Dahlgrcn had great expectation of 
burning and sacking the Confederate Capital and of 
capturing all the executive officers of the Con- 
federacy. Instead of this, he lost his own life, and 
the entire expedition was another Federal disaster. 

The second day of May, 1864, brought General 
Lee to the signal-station, on the summit of Clark’s 
Mountain, just behind the advanced guns of his own 
right wing. The frosts of three winters spent in 
camp had added an additional silvery tinge to his 
hair and had made deeper the lines in the brow, but 
they had also set a more intense glow in the eye 
whose flashing spake of eagerness for battle. Un- 
abated was Lee’s natural vigour as he stood in the 
beauty of perfect manhood, and with field-glass 
swept the plains of Culpeper to discern the future 
movements of the Army of the Potomac. 

Along the Orange and Alexandria railway from 
the Rapidan far northward toward the Rappahan- 
nock, Lee could look upon a great city of tents and 
above the city he saw banners unfurled in multitude 
to declare the presence of a vast host of Federal sol- 
diery. Long time did Lee scan the warlike horizon. 
Carefully he noted the location and arrangement of 
the Federal encampment, to see if Grant’s intent 
was favourable to early battle. Early battle the 
Federal commander seemed to desire. There was 
much riding to and fro; there was great commotion 
in Culpeper that May day, and it was evident to 
Lee that the Army of the Potomac would soon 
strike tent and advance southward. 
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Again Lee scans the horizon of the field of war. 
What route will the new commander choose ? Re- 
cent cavalry movements along the borders of the 
upper Rapidan beyond the left flank of the Army of 
Nortliern Virginia indicate a possible advance of the 
Federal army in that direction. Hut eastward from 
the Confederate position lies the region of previous 
Federal assaults. In the distance to Lee’s right is 
Fredericksburg, the field of Hurnside; half-way be- 
tween Lee’s mouiit of observation and the Marye 
Heights lies Hooker’s battle-ground at Chancc‘llors- 
ville. Immediately on his right Lee’s glass may 
discern the course of Mine Run, from whose* in- 
trenched banks (xeneral Meade withdrew his arm}" 
the previous November. Only two months old in 
May is the memory of the Kilpatrick-I )ahlgren raid 
around the Confederate right flank. Wliile Lee 
thus seeks to discern the future through his fiefld- 
glass, and weighs the chances of approaching batth^, 
his corps and division commanders stand ne.'u their 
leader and assist him to scan the field. r.ongstre(‘t 
has recently returned from "fennesst'e, and hohls his 
corps in bivouac on the Central railroad. Fi(‘l(] h‘ads 
Mood’s old division while Kershaw directs tlu^ tli- 
vision once commanded by Me Laws. Pickett’s 
division is standing on guard near the coast of 
North Carolina. Ewell’s division leaders are Early, 
Edward Jfflinson, and Rodes; thost* of A. V, Hill 
are R. II. Anderson, Heth, and Wilcox. 'Fo this 
company of councillors (General Lee turns himself 
after long-continued searching of the Rapidan valley- 
slopes. With quiet dignity he points down-stream 
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toward Chanccllorsville, and gives his opinion that 
the Army of the Potomac will advance across the 
Rapidan at the Gcrmanna or Ely Ford. He bids 
his officers hold the Confederate divisions in readi- 
ness to take up the line of march at the waving of the 
signal-flag. 

On that same second day of May, perhaps at the 
very hour when Lee’s field-glass caught glimpses of 
the city of tents, General Meade was writing an im- 
portant military order. Lee possibly could not dis- 
cern the solferino colour of Meade’s headquarters’ 
flag, nor could he see the golden eagle in a silver 
wreath wrought into the banner’s folds, but he had 
already divined the intent of the commands now 
issued by the Federal commander. Meade was 
directing the Army of the Potomac to set itself in 
motion across the Germanna and the Ely fords at 
the midnight hour, which should usher in the fourth 
day of May. This order of General Meade was 
written in obedience to the instructions of Lieuten- 
ant-General Grant, then commanding all the P'eder- 
al forces in the field. This spring of 1864 saw only 
two Confederate armies yet abiding in strength. 
Both of these bands were facing northward, under 
J. E. Johnston, in northern Georgia, and R. hk 
Lee in northern Virginia. Against these armies 
General Grant ordered an advance ‘hall along the 
line.” Sherman was directed to press forward from 
Chattanooga to crush Johnston. Crook had orders 
to move south-eastward from the mountains of west- 
ern Virginia. Sigel was sent up the Valky of Vir- 
ginia to threaten the Central railroad; Butler was 
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placed in charge of an armament intended to plough 
the waters of the James River and uslier its com- 
mander within the portals of Richmond. At the 
same time Grant came eastward wearing the laurels 
of Vicksburg and Chattanooga, and pitched his tent 
with the Army of the Potomac. Across the Ra^)!- 
daii he proposed to send Meade with the duty laid 
upon him of destroying the Army of Northern 
Virginia. Grant’s instructions to Meade were these; 

Lee’s army will be ^-our objective point. Wher- 
ever Lee goes, there you will go also.” The system 
inaugurated by Grant was “ to hammer contimionsly 
against the armed force of the enemy and his re- 
sources, until by mere attrition, if by nothing else, 
there should be nothing left for him but . . . 

submission.” The purpose of Grant was set fortli in 
other terms as the intention ” to fight Lee between 
the Rapidan and Richmond if he will sfandC 

The fourth clay of May was the date* assigned for 
the simultaneous advance of all the I'ederal hosts 
against Johnston, Lee, and Richmond. Under his 
own immediate direction near Cadj)eper, Grant could 
count about one hundred and forty-.seven thousand 
men. Meade’s Army of the Potomac was arraytal 
in three grand corps d'armt^e, 'Phe Second Corps 
was commanded by Hancock, the h^ifth was under 
Warren, and the Sixth followed S(*rlgwick. burn- 
side held the Ninth Corps apart from Meade’s forces, 
on the northern bank of the Rappaliannock. Of 
this great Federal liost about twtmly thousand had 
charge of the waggon trains. More than one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand .soldiers with arms were 
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ready to obey Grant’s orders. General Sheridan 
controlled nearly thirteen thousand cavalry, and a 
park of two hundred and seventy-four heavy guns 
accompanied the army. The best-clothed and 
best-fed army ” that ever took tlie field was Grant’s 
invading host, according to the judgment of one of 
his officers. For the furnishing and comfort of this 
multitude Grant possessed a supply train that would 
have extended in a continuous line from the llai)i- 
dan to Richmond. This tremendous engine of war 
was about to hurl itself across Lee’s riglit flank in 
the effort to accomplish the destruction of the ragged 
Confederate heroes of the Rapidan. The total 
effective force under Lee’s command at the end of 
the month of April, 1864, fell short of sixty-two 
thousand mcn.'^ 

*In the Third Coips, under A. P, Hill at Orange Court-Iiouse, 
about twenty-two thousand officers and men were ready for duly. 
The Second Corps on the Rapidan under FavcII was reckoned at a 
little over seventeen thousand. Two divisions of the First Corps, 
commanded by Longsteet, lay in camp at Gordonsville, and num- 
bered ten thousand effectives. Four batteries of four guns each were 
assigned to Lee’s eight infantiy divisions. Seventy-two cannon wcie 
in the Reserve and tweiity-foui guns constituted Stuart’s hoise- 
artillery. Four thousand eight hundred men served this [)ark of two 
hundred and twenty-four guns. Eight thousand three luindicd 
troopers followed the black plume of Jcb ” Stuart. I'lie corps of 
horsemen was organised in two divisions of three hiigadcs each. 
Wade Hampton, the Caiolinian, lode at the head of the first division 
and Fitz Lee, the Virginian, led the second. In lIami)ton’.s division, 
the brigade of Goiclon came entirely fiom the mountains of North 
Carolina, the brigade of Young was made ig) of South Carolinians 
and Georgians, and Rosser’s brigade was gathered fioin Virginia. 
From Virginia also were mustered the three biigades of h’it/ I.ee’s 
division, and they were commanded by W. 11 K. Lee, Lomax, and 
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When Grant made ready to advance, Stuart's 
couriers bore swift messages to Lee that the h'ederal 
cavahy were swarming on the northern bank of the 
Rapidan, opposite Chancellorsvillc. Lee knew that 
the liour of battle was at hand, and he stood ready 
to spring upon the flank of his adversar}' as soon as 
the latter entangled himself in the toils of the 
Wilderness. 

The third day of May saw much burnishing of 
muskets in the Confederate camp. Letters were 
written and final farewells sent to the circles where 
lov'c and tenderness kept watch at home. No busy 
cookery scattered its noisy din among the houses of 
the soldiers, for the supply of meal was short, but 
the hungry began to t<ilk of h'ederal provision trains 
as the possible spoil of battle, <and C(nnradc‘ bade 
good-bye to comrade and looked up{>n faces in other 
brigades which In: might not se(‘ again. 

General Lee began the duties of May 4 by issuing 
general order No. 3S, repeating his previous com- 
mands to “ prevent injury to fencing, cr(»i)s, and 
other private property’' during the approacliing 
campaign. The war-hor.sc was already snuffing the 
battle from afar. At 9 A.M, the signal-Oag on 
Clark’s Mountain was waving the iun\s to Lee’s 
headquarters that Grant’s tents were folded and his 
column in motion around the Confederate right 
flank across the Rapidan. At once the orch*r was 
given to advance. On parallel roads leading a little 

Wickham. Tn the 0{)eninj» rlays of May, Stuart held most of these 
swordsmen along the lower Rapitlan and on the Rai»j>ahanuock 
guaiding the Confeclerule right. 
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east of a due southward course from the Rapidan, 
Grant was moving his army in two columns. He 
was thrusting himself into the thickets of the Wilder- 
ness at a right angle to Lee’s front line. Lee 
wheeled instantly toward his own right (lank and 
turned his face eastward along two other parallel 
roads that led him with the course of the Ra[)idan 
in perpendicular line against the right flank of 
Grant’s long columns. At noontide on the 4th, 
Ewell moved from the Palmyra I^'ord by the rigid 
flank eastward along the Orange turnpike. At the 
same hour two of Hill’s divisions marched from 
Orange Court-House eastward toward Chancellors- 
ville along the plank road two or three miles south- 
ward from Hill’s advance on the turn[)ike. 

As early as ii A.M. Longstrect was ordering P^ield 
and Kershaw to follow a cross-country road that 
runs eastward from Gordonsville. But it was 4 P. M. 
when the two divisions fell into the line of march. 

Lee left Anderson’s division of Hill’s corps to 
guard his rear and with twenty-eight thousand 
muskets under Hill and Ewell was making all speed 
to strike a blow at the side of Grant’s columns. The 
Confederate artillery moved to the front with the 
infantry. Stuart was already making obstinate 
battle far in advance. Lee rode with Hill’s column 
on the plank roadway and sent urgent messages to 
Longstreet to speed forward and support the Con- 
federate right wing. 

As the three columns of bronzed veterans press 
onward to deliver battle, we mark their eagerness 
for the coming strife. Confidence in their leader 
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and in themselves reigns supreme. The starving- 
time in the Confederate Valley Forge has 
whetted their appetite for the field of war. The 
men of Virginia and Maryland are here whose 
fathers suffered cold and hunger with Washington 
at the first Valley Forge. Here inarch the sons of 
the Virginian riflemen who made a “ bee-line for 
Boston under Daniel Mt)rgan in 1775, stood with 
Washington at Trenton and Princeton, broke the 
strength of Burgoyne by their unerring aim at Sara- 
toga, assisted in driving Cornwallis from the Caro- 
linas, and in forcing his surrender at York! own. 
Under Lee’s command are asseml>led the sons of 
North Carolina, whose fathers trailed muskets after 
Wayne at Stony Point, and followed both Washing- 
ton and Greene into battle. South Carolina, Georgia, 
and the Mississij)pi Valley States have sent the sons 
and grandsons of Revolutionary veterans. In Lee’s 
camp, multitudes never weary of telling how their 
sires won the day at King’s Mountain, Cowpens, 
New Orleans, Ikiena Vista, and Chapultepec. The 
gaudiiini certaminis which glows in the soul of almost 
every individual soldier of Lee’s army is a direct 
heritage from his fathers. Moreover, most of these 
Southern soldiers are descended from warlike races 
beyond the sea. The majority of the Army of 
Northern Virginia is made up of Ulstermen, who 
are, for the most part, non-slaveholders. Their 
fathers in Scotland suffered persecution in the days 
of Charles IL, fought at Both well Bridge, passed 
over to Ireland to stand with William of Orange in 
the battle of the Boyne, and endured the pangs of 
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hunger in Londonderry. From the province of 
Ulster, Ireland, they came to plant themselves in 
the fortress formed by the ridges and foot-hills of the 
Alleghany Mountains. These belligerent Calvinists 
held the front line in battle from the time of the old 
French and Indian War down to this struggle be- 
tween the States; their days of peace they filled up 
with disputations in theology. 

From the tidewater section of Virginia and South 
Carolina, Lee has summoned a small band of F2ng- 
lish Cavaliers whose ancestors followed Marlborough 
and Prince Rupert ; whose love of good cheer and 
whose courtly bearing make them the centre of 
jovial comradeship in the starving-time in camp, and 
whose unquenchable courage sends them to the veiy^ 
cannon’s mouth in the hour of battle. F'rom the 
same regions also come the Huguenots, whose 
patient endurance under sufferings in France, and 
whose gallantry in the days of partisan warfare under 
Francis Marion in the Carolina swamps, have ripened 
into that brave steadiness that wins the battle or 
dies upon the field. 

Nearly all these sons of fighting sires were brought 
up in the quietude of plantation-life. Nearly all 
have used the rifle, nearly all from childhood u[)- 
ward have spent hours on horseback in the mount- 
ains and the fields; nearly all have strength and 
skill to make the woodland ring with the hunter’s 
wild echoing shout. When all these regiments of 
countiy-bred soldiers advance in line of battle until 
they catch sight of the men in blue uniform, it is 
only the old view-halloo upon the hunting-field that 
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has become the battle-slogan to greet the ears of the 
Federal soldiers as the terror-producing '' rebel yell. 
The yell and the chase are linked by long associa- 
tion. Scarcely a day has passed during the sojourn 
of the Confederate army in camp that has not seen 
a full regiment of soldiers in full chase across the 
fields after the swdft-footed rabbit, ev^ery leap accom- 
panied by wild shouts. It was a freciuent remark in 
bivouac throughout the war, when the notes of tliis 
far-resounding enthusiasm were borne along (Ui tlu‘ 
breeze, There goes Marse Robert or an old 
hare.*’* 


'*‘Tvvo characleiistics aie stamped upon this army that follows Leo 
— the deep idipous faith of many and the buoyant good teinpcu of 
all. In the ranks march minislcis of tlie (Jospe! and laymen who 
from youth have been devotees of the leligious teachings handed down 
through luous ancestois from Knox, Cranuier, Wesley, and Ihin- 
yan, 'I'he labours of the chaplains diu ing the w'iulei on the Rapidaii 
have been followed by a heightened leligious devotion throughout 
the army. A vental)le parallel to (’roinweirs Ironsides is the Aimy 
of Northern Viigiuia in this Wilderness campaign, when it wauls off 
weariness by keeping step to the vocal music ot psalms and hymns. 
The piety of General Lee himself has leacheil as full a nu*asure of 
religious devotion as that manifested by Havelock and Stonewall 
Jackson. Often is i.ee found engaged in earnest ])iayer. With 
bowed head he is frequently behehl standing in the assemblies lor 
prayer held by the soldiers. He constantly asks h^r the prayers t>f 
his fi lends, and always ascribes to Providence the successes of his 
army. 

The unfailing good humour of the men on tlic march is often their 
only panacea for thirst, hunger, and weariness. Privations furnish 
material for the spirit of innocent mirth. A lively fellow whistles an 
air, another chirps the fiagment of a song, and all join in the chorus. 
Then a slip iu the mud, a peculiar cry or c[uainl jest sets an entire 
regiment into a roar of laughter. After that follows the hum and the 
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The evening- of the 4 th of May found one him-. 
dred and twenty-seven thousand men under Grant's 
banner south of the Rapidan. Hancock's cui[)s 
crossed at Ely’s Ford, and ])ilc]ied camp for the 
night amid the wreckage of the field of (.'Jiancellors- 
ville. He was three miles easlw«ird fioin the Brock 
road, and threw out Gregg’s cavalry in advance. War- 
ren’s corps made passage at Germanna, and moved 
on the Germanna road to the Wildenu'ss ’ravtu'n. 
Sedgwick led the Sixth Corps behind the h'iftli, and 
his camp-fires were kindled alonglhe Gei manna high- 
way just south of the Rapidan. C'avMiry vedidtes 
kept watch at every path that looked westward to- 
ward Lee’s position. JFirnside’s cor])s remained as 
yet on the northern bank of the river. Like a huge 
serpent, Grant’s army was outstretchetl in tlie Wil- 
derness from the Rapidan as far as Jackson’s last 
battle-ground. In the very he.art of the dcmsc 
forest-land between Orange Court-FIouse and I'red- 
ericksburg, Grant thus wedged the Army of the 

buzz of a bewildering medley of merriment and song that makes light 
the burden of the journey. 

This lightness of spirit is the most significant fact connected with 
Lee's army in the Wilderness. It indicates t he superb morale of tlie 
Confederate troops. It is the sign of that cheerful endurance that 
carries them through the marching and starving and lighting of the 
fiercest campaign of the entire war. It follows them into battle. It 
marks them as they fight in the trenches. The men scarcely ev<T 
cease to talk and yell as they load and fire their muskets. We see 
the merriment and well-attempered buoyancy changed into the earn- 
est enthusiasm of a devoted soldiery when Lee gallops forward along 
Hill's column on the afternoon of May 4. AfTectiou for their gieat 
leader breaks out in the tumult of wild cheers and the lolling of the 
battle-yell as the soldiers catch sight of their hero iu the plain slouch 
hat and the suit of grey. 
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Potomac, and, unfortunately for himself, paused to 
wait for another day. 

This part of the Wilderness is a deserted mining; 
res^ion, the home of the whippoorwill, the bat, and 
the owl. Between the numerous ri\ailets are oak- 
co\xu*ed rid^'es. The sweet-i^um, the cedar, and the 
low pine lift their tops just above the dense uiuler- 
y^rowth. Numerous ravines bar the way, and the 
tanylcd thickets can ]>e traveised only with extreme 
difficulty. A few cleared fields offer space for the 
deployment of a reyiment or a briyade. 

As the night of May 4 drew nigh, (rrant called the 
passage of the river ** a great success,” and de- 
clared that all his apprehensions had vanished. I le 
had as yet met no o])position. He therefore tc‘le- 
yraphed this message to 1 lalleck in Washington : 

Forty-eight hours will now demonstrate wliether 
the enemy intends giving battle this side of Rich- 
mond.” At the same time with the sending of this 
despatch Ewell’s corps of Confederates was about 
to bivouac within one hour’s march of Grant’s right 
flank, ready to leap to battle in the jungle. 

Through this dense forest two roads seek passage 
from Orange Court-House to Fredericksburg. Tlu‘ 
Orange turnpike runs parallel to the Rapidan ; tlu‘ 
Orange plank road follows the same course, farther 
away from that stream. Upon these same highways 
Jackson delivered his rear attack against Hooker; in 
the same direction Lee was now hastcming eastwaial 
to deliver a flank attack against (jrant. Lee also 
declared that his apjirehensions had taken vvings, 
and that he had the l'eck;ral army in the ])osition 
which he himself woukl select. 
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Lee was advancin^^ with three columns cn echelon 
against Grant’s central and advanced corps. Ewell 
was foremost on the turnpike as he rushed across 
the intrenchmeiits at Mine Run and pitched camp at 
Locust Grove and Robertson’s Tavern ; his advanced 
pickets stood on guard only three miles from the 
bivouac of Warren’s corps. Lee set up his tent 
with Hill near Verdiersville in a roadside grove. He 
dwelt thus with his central column on tlie plank 
road. Farther to Hill’s right and rear was Long- 
street. Twelve miles he marched from Gordonsville 
on May 4, and darkness found him at Brock’s l^ridge 
on the Catharpin road. Lee’s troops were well in 
hand for the tiger-spring of the morrow. At eight 
o’clock in the evening he sent a courier to ICwclI 
with orders to move forward at the dawning of May 
5, and expressed the strong desire “ to bring him 
[the enemy] to battle now as soon as possible.'’ 

A great chorus of forest birds greets the coming 
of the dawn of the fifth day of May as Lee sits to 
eat the scanty morning meal. His face beams witli 
cheerfulness; he is communicative beyond his wont. 
He passes pleasant jests at the expense of the staff. 
He openly gives expression to surprise that Grant 
has pushed himself into the same position occupied 
by Hooker just a year before, and he breathes the 
hope that the result may prove even more disastrous 
to Grant. In such an issue to the combat he de- 
clares his perfect confidence. He then mounts horsci 
and gallops to the head of Hill’s column on the plank 
road. Just behind his own advanced pickets he 
rides when the skirmish opens with Grant’s cavalry 
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at Parker’s store. Far to tlie riij^ht front he can 
hear the carbines of his own troopers, and across the 
woods from the left comes the brisk rattle of Lwcll s 
sharpshooters. An occasionrd heav'v [;un sends its 
deep eclio rolling;’ backward from the line of Confed- 
erate advance. Lee is re.idy to strike willi his 
centre and left, — but his own nj»>*ht wint> is yet far 
afield. Ewell leads the advMiice on the mornini^' of 
May 5 alon^i^ the turn])ikc. Hut Lon,L;street has not 
yet reported his presence on the ri^ht, and at 8 A.M. 
I.ee instructs Ewell (left wiiio') to re^'ulate his inarch 
by Hill (centre), whose progress alonj^ the pLink 
road may be marked by the firin,i»’ at the head of 
Hill’s column. At the same tinu‘ Lta* preftn's not 
to briipi’ on a <(eneral en{^ai>imient ” I)efore the 
arrival of Loipt;'street. ..\ ^tjent'ral battle he means 
to have, but his plan now contemplatt^s brisk skir- 
mishiiiij^ to hold the I'ederal army in its present 
position until lie can swini^^ his centre and ia\tj^ht wing* 
against (Irant’s advanced corps. 

Ewell advances slowly in readiness for action, 
Johnson’s division leads the column and Jones’s 
brigade marches to the front. 'Fhe h'ederal pickets 
fall back before the vigour of Jones until the latter, 
at II A.M., catches sight of Warren’s column cross- 
ing the turnpike and pressing southward on tln^ 
Germanna road. Jones is greatly in advance of 
Hill, and his attack has brought him factj to face 
with Grant’s regular line of battle. At the same 
hour to hAvell comes Lee’s repetitit>n of the order 
no general engagement ” until Longstrewt shall 
reach the field. From his central position with 

23 
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Hill, Lee holds his two columns in check, waitino- 
for the First Corps. The Confedcnilc soldiers are 
like war-dogs straining at the leash, eager for battle 
with their old antagonists. 

In advance of the main column on tlie plank road, 
Lee, Hill, and Stuart ride forward beyond Parker's 
store and pause under the trees in the <.‘dgo of an 
old field. Grant’s skirmishers break like a blue 
cloud from the grove of pines to the eastw.anl; but 
the line of grey-jackets leaps forward to the charge. 
In the very forefront along the plank road Poagiie 
pushes his guns. The yells of the Confederates and 
the roll of their musketry tell Lee that a stronger 
line must press forward, and now lie sends IlellPs 
division to hold the crest of the ridge in tlu‘ edge of 
the forest. Just as Heth moves to the front, the 
music of regular battle comes from tlie left ; the 
crash of rifle-volleys, the deep roar of a few scat- 
tered batteries, the occasional report of a ]^arrott 
gun, and the stirring cadence of the Confederate 
yell, warn Lee that Ewell has found Grant’s full line 
of battle. The sun is already sloping his course 
toward the west — and still Longstreet tarric's. 

If we recall the hour of noon on Ewell’s front, we 
find him ordering the adventurous jimes to fall 
back slowly if pressed.” This is Ewell’s obeditMice 
to Lee’s injunctions against general bait hr. Tluu'c- 
fore Jones withdraws the heavy guns which stand in 
front with his skirmishers. This retirement of artil- 
lery in the turnpike invites CJnTfin’s division of 
Warren’s corps into strong attack u])on the Ch>nfed- 
erate brigade. The line of Jones is broken and 
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driven back over the dead body of the brave briga- 
dier. But Ewell will I'etire no farther. He gives 
the word and the brigades of Daniel and Gordon 
rush forward to pour a musketry fire into Griffin’s 
front and flanks. Griffin’s column is crushed; still 
onward press the Confederates through the under- 
growth until they catch the flank of the two Federal 
divisions of Crawford and Wadsworth. These have 
become entangled in the forest and speedily go down 
before the Southern woodsmen. Four Federal guns 
and several hundred Federal prisoners become 
Ewell’s spoil. At close range each line of battle 
begins to make its position strong with breastworks 
of logs and earth. Sedgwick has brought his corps 
into touch with Warren’s right. Ewell stands block- 
ing the advance of both the Fifth and Sixth Fed- 
eral Corps. The entire Confederate left wing is 
deployed in line across the turnpike facing Warren 
and Sedgwick, who hold the Germanna road. In 
Ewell’s centre stands Johnson ; the left is held by 
Early, while the right division under Rodcs extends 
itself southward through the tangled forest to touch 
elbows with the left of Hill’s corps. 

From the plank road where Lee’s eye keeps 
watch, arises the roar of desperate battle about the 
hour when Ewell is counting his prisoners and mak- 
ing stronger his line. Heth has led the attack from 
Lee’s centre; he has struck Warren’s head of col- 
umn under Crawford and has driven it back; as 
Crawford recoiled toward the turnpike his line was 
caught in flank by Ewell’s charge. But Getty of 
Sedgwick’s corps reaches the junction of the plank 
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and Brock roads, and against Getty rushes Ilcth’s 
line of battle. It would seem that Grant lias not 
expected battle in the Wilderness. His order of 
march for the morning of the fifth of May has bid- 
den Hancock advance to Shady Grove Church, has 
ordered Warren to bring the Fifth Cori)s as fat as 
Parker’s store, and Sedgwick must lead the Sixth to 
Wilderness Tavern. The huge serpent thus seeks 
to crawl forward and thrust its head outside of the 
Wilderness. At ii A.M. Hancock finds himself at 
Todd’s Tavern, southward from the plank road; a 
gap of ten miles he has left between the Second 
Corps and the Fifth and Sixth which are now com- 
pelled to halt and face the thunderbolts r)f war mov- 
ing eastward on the parallel roadway.s. At 11 A.M. 
Hancock turns his face back over his morning ])ath- 
way, and hastens to aid Getty in the defence of the 
Brock road. But it is 2 ?. ^T. before Hancock’s 
head of column begins to assist Getty in the work 
of erecting fortifications along the Brock road, facing 
Lee on the plank road. 

That space of three hours from eleven until two 
o’clock marks the passing of a rare opportunity. 
*‘What can delay General Longstreet ? ” Thecrini- 
.son flush is on Lee’s brow and every vein is swollen 
with the hot blood of battle. The Confederate 
commander rides up and down his line, his c[uict 
dignity scarce conceals the anxious eagerness of the 
moment as he longs for the First Corps. With 
those ten thousand men he might rush between the 
divided wings of Grant’s army and in this tangle of 
narrow pathways hold one portion at bay while he 
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makes assault upon the other. But Longstrect 
comes not. Far to Lee's right, beyond the plank 
road he plods along, misses the way and retraces his 
steps, and reaches not the field of war. 

(^n the Hrock road flancock makes ready his corps 
for battle. Behind the first line of breastworks he 
piles up logs to form a second intrenchment, and be- 
hind the left centre of this second defence he erects 
a third. In front of Hancock's threefold fortress, 
Heth’s men build at first only a slight defence across 
the turnpike. The Confederate line is in horseshoe 
shape behind the crest of a slight elevation in the 
midst of a dense growth of young trees. Beyond this 
line a strong body of skirmishers advance, and in the 
open forest, three hundred yards from the Brock 
road, they await the approach of Hancock. Wilcox 
has sent brigades to strengthen Ileth’s flanks, and 
to keep in touch with the right of EwelFs corps, 
Poaguc’s battalion of heavy guns is planted in the 
front on tlie roadway. The other cannon of the 
corps cannot reach the scene and are silent in the 
rear. 

At 4.30 I’. M. Hancock advances two divisions to 
strengthen the attack of Getty's division in the cen- 
tre. Two-thirds of Gibbon’s division and one-half of 
Owen's division also lend their aid. On Hancock’s 
right, Wadsworth's division seeks Hill’s flank. 
More than four I'ederal divisions engage in actual 
conflict with Hill’s two divisions, and other Federal 
troops threaten an advance. The forest is at once 
ablaze with the flame of musketry. The roar of 
deadly combat resounds through the dark woods 
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where the two lines of rillcmen, less than one hun- 
dred feet apart, fire into each other’s faces. IliiTs 
men, behind the crest of the slij^ht elevation, can 
hear the moaning* of the leaden hail that cuts off the 
forest of saplinj4's four and live feet abo\ e their heads. 
They lie flat upon the ground and with deliberate* 
aim scatter havoc amon^^ the nu‘n in bliu*. As tlu.* 
night falls upon the grim wrest k*is in this injenio, 
they can aim only at the flashing of the opposing 
muskets. The fierce yells and the husim‘ssdike 
cheerfulness of the Confederates tell of tlie l)ravery 
and grim battle-ardour of these ragged and hungry 
heroes. 

While nearly one-half of Grant’s army thus vainly 
strives to break through lliH’s two littK: divisions, 
Lee sends swift message to Lwell to niovt* torward 
and capture the Wilderness Tavern ridge anti thus 
cut off Grant from the Rapidan. lAvell assumes the 
aggressive and sends two l)rigades against tin* ct'utre 
of Sedgwick’s corps and stands reatl}' to follow up 
the charge. But Sedgwick has made himstdf im- 
pregnable behind a fortress of logs, and Lwell with- 
holds his men. In I nil’s centre a counter-charge by 

* Frank Wilkeson, a private Federal soldier, diseovered a line of 
sentinels in the rear of Grant’s tioops, eluirj^ed with the duty of keep- 
ing the Federal soldiers in the tight. It seems that many of the men 
who were serving under Grant for bounty-money hn<l strong ilesin^ 
to escape from the battle. Wilkeson .states that sentinels, or 
guards, “seemed to be posted in the rear of tin* battle-lines for the 
express purpose of intercepting the flight of cowanls. At Uu* tim<‘ it 
struck me as a quaint idea to picket the rear of an army which was 
fighting a despei ate battle .”-— Private SohPer ift t/ie 
Army of the Potomac. Published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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Hcth makes capture of Rickett's battery, but the 
guns arc lost again. Hill’s right is pushed by Wil- 
cox around Hancock’s left flank, and two Federal 
brigades are routed from their position. Hancock 
makes repeated and desperate assaults,” writes 
Lee, but Hill’s line is unyielding, while the Confed- 
erate cavalry on the right drives back Sheridan’s 
advanced horsemen. A heavy tribute in blood has 
Lee exacted from Grant and as deep darkness 
covers the weird and dismal field of wounds and 
death Lee can send despatch to Richmond that all is 
yet well: ” By the blessing of God wc maintained 
our position against every effort until night, when 
the contest closed.” 

The tardy Longstrect has made only a twelve-mile 
advance eastward during the entire day of May 5, 
and halts at Richard’s shop on the Catharpin road, 
miles away from Lee’s field of action. At 8 r. M. 
Lee sends a courier to bid I^ongstreet make a night- 
march, and at the same time promises Hill that his 
men shall be relieved at the coming of the dawn, 
and he sends Ewell the order to make early assault 
on May 6 with the left wing of the Confederate 
army. Lee seeks rest ui)on the bare ground among 
his weary, hungry veterans. Ilis plans are laid to 
push Ewell, Longstreet, and Anderson’s division of 
Hill’s corps in full offensive battle against both flanks 
of Grant’s army. Hill’s .soldiers sleep on the ground 
where they have fought; little food passes their lips. 
They take no care to strengthen the slight irregular 
breastworks, for Longstreet’s men are under orders 
to march and take Hill’s position. One hour after 
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midnight, Longstrcct's corps breaks camp and fol- 
lows the special guide toward the battle-ground. 
As the forest birds again announce the dawn, ICwell 
opens fierce fire along the Confedenite left wing be- 
fore 5 A.M. Lee has taken up again the i)art of the 
aggressor, Warren and Sedgwick make re[)ly to 
Ewell, and then from left to right along the entire 
Confederate line the musketry b«ittle begins its 
deadly work. 

During the night Burnside has led his twenty 
thousand across the Rapidan and (}rant orders his 
entire army to make assault “along tlie whole line “ 
at five o'clock in the morning. Hancock leads 
one-half the Federal army agciinst Lee’s right, and 
Burnside moves forward to pierce the Confederate 
centre. 

Before the dawn is the hour set by Lee for Long- 
street's arrival. Hill expects to be withdrawn, and 
is not prepared for battle; but Hancock's assault 
upon Hill's front is met with obstinate courage; 
Flill's centre docs not yield. Wadswortli’s frc'sh 
division strikes Hill’s left flank; Hancock’s bri- 
gades swarm around to Hill's right and the (^)n- 
federate line is rolled up and driven backward. 
Desperately the men of Hill contend for their field, 
delivering a fierce fire as they retreat. Close and 
savage is the fight, but Lee's right wing is brokem. 
One hour after the first shot, Hill has been forced 
upon Poague’s battalion of artillery, that stands de- 
fiant near the roadway. Hancock dares not pass 
Poague's grape and canister. Just behind the guns 
is Lee on horseback. “ Why does not Longstreet 
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come ? he continually says to his staff as he rides 
to and fro to rally the brigades of Hill’s corps. 

From the Confederate left wing come the sounds 
of heavy battle. Ewell lias made his log-works to 
bristle with cannon and hea])s disaster upon every 
assault by Warren and Sedgwick. JUit at last Lee’s 
counter-stroke against I lancock’s assault is prepared. 
In closed ranks and in double column, advancing; 
in a long trot down the [)Link road rushes Long- 
street’s corps, Field’s division on the left, side by 
side with Kershaw’s division on the right. 

Already is the sun beaming upon the awful game 
of death; the forest wears the smile of the s])ring- 
tide; the birds in the tree-tops are singing while the 
tempest of wrath breaks below. The thunder of 
TN)ague’s guns shakes the very earth. Lee rides 
forward to meet the head of J^'icld’s division. 

What boys are these ? ” he asks. “ Texas boys,” 
is the quick reply from the brigade that once fol- 
lowed Mood but is now led by Gregg, The light of 
battle is shining in his deej), luminous eyes as he 
calls out, My Texas boys, yt)u must charge. ” The 
Confederates go fairly wild when they sec before 
them the grey-boarded man with the grey slouch 
hat. The voices of the eight hundred Texans arc 
hoarse with joy, and their blood catches fire as they 
hear Lee himself give the order to cliarge. Ragged 
caps fly into the air as the veterans rend the sky 
with their wild yell. Then the line of battle is 
formed, they advance beyond the batteries against 
Hancock. Immediately behind the line rides Lee to 
direct the charge in person, Charge, boys,” is 
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Lee’s deep, thrilling call as he advances into the 
thickest of the fight. Suddenly the men divine his 
desi)crate purpose and they begin to shout, Go 
back, General Lee — Marse Robert go back.” Then 
the artillerymen whom Lee has passed respond with 
the answering call, ” Come back, come back, Gen- 
eral Lee.” Lee rides onward, waving his old grey 
hat, but the very heavens are rent with the cr}', 
“ Lee to the rear! Lee to the rear! ” A tall, lank, 
ragged Texas sergeant moves from the ranks, seizes 
the bridle-rein and turns Traveller’s head to the 
rear. A look of disappointment crosses the hice of 
General Lee, but he yields. A last earthly salute 
the entire line wave to their leader and forward they 
sweep to meet the advancing foe. At the same 
time a part of Poague’s battalion moves forward 
with cannon. ” Good-bye, boys! ” cry the ad- 
vancing gunners to the comrades left beliind. At 
the head of the return-charge dash the Texans. 
They are the heroes of Cold Harbor, Second Manas- 
sas, Sharpsburg, and Round Top. At the very head 
of the Federal column massed in the plank road the 
brigade flings itself. The ceaseless fury of the Fed- 
eral fire is pouring into front and flanks. To right 
of them, to left of them, in front of them, muskets 
and cannon volley and thunder, but into the jaws of 
death charge the eight hundred. A circle of fire en- 
velops the band, but already the Federal column 
staggers. Benning and Anderson with their Georgi- 
ans, and Law leading his Alabamians, crash forward 
against the encircling host. The forest rings with 
yells; the roar of battle becomes terrific. Half 
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of the Texas brigade fall within ten minutes. But 
the tide of Federal success has been turned back- 
ward by the gallant men who have shown their will- 
ingness to meet death and to spare their beloved 
leader. 

Lee’s counter-stroke is continued. Three guns arc 
thrown forward with the infantry on the highway. 
Field deploys to the left and Kershaw to the right 
of the road. The conflict sweeps to and fro in the 
tangled woods and marshes. The crisis in the battle 
of the Wilderness has come.'^' 

Now Anderson comes to give strength to Lee’s 
onset. Mill’s men return to the front. At 10 A. M. 
T.,ongstrcet moves four brigades under Mahone by 
the right dank. They find a covered way in an un- 
finished railroad that brings them against the left 
end of Hancock’s line. They fall upon his flank 
and rear and roll up his regiments “ like a wet 
blanket,” as Hancock himself declared. At 1 1 A. M. 
Lee pushes his entire force against Hancock’s front 
and flank in impetuous charge. Hancock’s brigades 


* I^ce waits behind his fiehi-battery for the arrival of Anderson’s 
<livisi<m of Ilill’s corps. The fijiht is raging in his front ; the guns 
of Kwell ujc calling across from tlie turnpike that all is well on Ihe 
left wing. An engineer is sent to find an opening foi a Hank attack 
against Hancock’s left. At this moment of anxiety a courier — a 
mere lad —dashes up to (General Lee with a message from Anderson, 
The courier’s small pony is panting like a hunted deer, f.ce reads 
the message and turns to look upon the tire<l pony. “ Young man,” 
he says, you should have some feeling for your horse ; dismount 
and rest him.” Lee thereupon draws forth from the bag attached to 
his saddle a buttered biscuit, and half of this with his own hand he 
gives to the couiicr’s pony. 
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are forced backward and broken into fragments. 
Wadsworth’s division, on Hancock’s right, is scat- 
tered in dire disorder. Twelve o’clock finds Grant’s 
entire left wing defeated and disorganised, Down 
the plank road from Hancock’s centre,” says Gen- 
eral Francis A. Walker, ” a stream of broken men 
was pouring to the rear, giving the onlooker the im- 
pression that everything- had gone to pieces.” 

Like a lion of war, Longstreet is closing in u^xm 
Grant’s routed host. Not even the attack of the 
tardy Burnside can retrieve the h'ederal disaster. 

The blaze of muskets has ignited the dried leaves 
and the smoke obscures the noonday glow. Long- 
street’s regiments are ablaze with the ardour of bat- 
tle. The gallant Georgian ])laces himself at the 
head of Kershaw’s division and arrays it in line 
across the plank road. In hot ])ursuit of Hancock 
he moves rapidly toward the eastward, nor does he 
note the fact that his four flanking brigades have 
made pause in line, facing the plank roadway. 
Their loaded muskets are pointing northward to 
command the very avenue upon wliich r.ongstreet 
rides. They mistake the latter for a I^’edcral officer 
and in full volley they fire upon the general and his 
staff. The brave brigadier Jenkins falls dead and 
Longstreet is disabled. The Confederate advance 
is checked. Another Bull Run rout is averted from 
the Federal army only by the fall of Longstreet in 
the moment of victory. Lee hastens to the front 
and seeks to straighten out his line of battle. The 
hour of four o’clock has struck when the order is 
given to charge through forest, flame, and smckq 
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upon the Brock road. Before this hour Burnside 
has raised a storm against the Confederate centre 
but Hill’s troops already have tamed the fury of the 
Ninth Corps. As Burnside becomes quiet in the 
centre, Lee makes ready to deliver assault against 
both flanks of the Federal army. Ewell sends Early 
and Gordon to envelop Sedgwick’s right flank at 
the very hour when Lee urges his right wing to the 
charge against Hancock’s tri])le wall of defence. 
The forest has communicated its fire to the front 
line of Federal logs. Forward rush the divisions of 
Field and Anderson. They pour in a hot mu.sketry 
fire, but Hancock’s second line is bristling with 
heavy guns and their canister sweeps the field. 
Up to the very breastwork on Hancock’s left the 
Confederates advance; a gap is made and disorder 
reigns among the Federal defetiders, who turn in 
flight. The Confederate flag is planted in triumph 
on Hancock’s first intrenchment. But his second 
and third walls are impregnable. The Federal artil- 
lery compels the Confederates to loosen their grasp 
on Hancock’s fortress. 

The sun is yet above the horizon, and Gordon is 
ready for the charge against Grant’s extreme right. 
Two Confederate brigades beyond the turnpike arc 
facing southward; their bayonets are pointing di- 
rectly along Grant’s line of )>altle. They advance 
to the music of the far-resounding yell. Sedgwick’s 
right brigade is engaged in the busy work of piling 
log upon log, but the men lay down the axe and the 
spade, and join their brigadier as prisoners of war. 
The second brigade is likewise rolled up and broken 
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and a second brigadier is captured. J)«irkness falls 
upon Gordon in possession of a mile of (b*ant\s ri lie- 
pits, six hundred prisoners, and Generals Shaler and 
Seymour. The dense thickets have disordered the 
Confederate line and Gordon halts. d'he Sixth 
Corps spends the night in drawing back its front 
and right to a line of defence entirely new along the 
Gcrmanna road. Had there been daylight,” 
writes Grant, ” the enemy' could have injured us 
very much in the confusion that prevailed.” 

The awful struggle in the tangled forest h<is closc'd 
with Lee pressing the attack against Gnint’s right 
and left. As this second day fades into darkness 
the Army of the Potomac is struggling in a purely 
defensive contest, and holds its position beldnd 
three heavy walls of log-work on the I(‘ff aiul draws 
back its right wing behind a second frc^shly con- 
structed intrcnchmcnt. At the same time Grant is 
urging Burnside to place himself behind strong 
works in the Federal centre. 

When Grant looks through the thickets on the 
morning of the seventh of May^ he beh(j]<ls Lee's 
breastworks crowned with heavy guns and has no 
desire to renew the battle. Likewise, Lee sees the 
strength of Grant's intrcnchmcnls, and docs not 
attack. A cavalry battle is in progress this day to 
the southward, where Fitz Lee on tlic Brock road, 
and Hampton on tlic Catharpin road, oi)pose the 
troopers of Sheridan. 

If the casualties suffered in battle are an indica- 
tion of success or failure, we may placii the seven- 
teen thousand disabled Federal soldiers in contrast 
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with the probable Confederate loss of less than half 
that number. 

Grant’s early order of May 7 commanded Meade 
to make ready for a night-march to Spotsylvania 
Court-House. Hancock was to hold his ground 
wlhle Warren led the h'lfth Corps soutluv'ard along 
the Brock road, and Sedgwick moved eastward to 
Chancellorsville and thence to Piney Branch Church, 
Burnside was sent eastward to Clnincellorsville and 
thence southward. I'wo h'edcuMl cor]3s thus drew 
back from before the face of Lee toward the east, 
while two remained in his front. 

All day long ])()th Grant and Meade were troubled 
with anxious fear of an attack from the Confederate 
arm}^ The new pur])ose formtal in Grant’s mind 
found expression the following day in a desj)atch to 
Washington : “ My efforts will he to form a junction 
with General Butler as early as pf>ssil)le, and be prc‘- 
pared to meet any enemy int(u*]>f)sing. . . . My 

exact route to the James River I have not yet defin- 
itely marked out.” \VT‘ hear no longer the com- 
mand to Meade to seek Lee’s army as his objectiv^e 
point ! Grant had enough of Lee’s army. He now 
turned toward Ihitler on the distant James. ILarl}' 
on the morning of May 7, I.ee ordered a roadway 
cut through the forest directly southward from the 
plank road. He anticipated Grant’s movement 
from the latter’s failure to renew the battle. The 
cavalry soon brought word that Grant’s trains were 
moving. Ewell sent a huxe to rc'connoitre the 
Federal right and found the Germanna road de- 
serted. Grant was withdrawing from his defencc.s, 
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and behind him he left his dead and some of his 
wounded to care for themselves. 

At the coming of darkness Lee issued the order to 
Anderson to lead Longstreet’s corps aloiv^ llu‘ new 
forest roadway toward Spotsylvania Court-1 louse. 
Ewell was next ordered to bei^in the nii»ht-niarch 
while Hill remained to ^'uard the ('onfedeiate rear. 
Anderson’s corps be^an to mardi at 1 1 P. M. of May 
7 . The Wilderness was illuminated by the blaze of 
the burning leaves, Raj)itlly the Confederate coin inn 
moved southward, and an hour before the dawn tlu*}^ 
lay down to rest in a grove near Spotsylvania Couit- 
House. Lee held EwelTs corps at Parker’s store, 
and early on the morning of May 8 advanced to sii])- 
port Anderson.'^* 

During the previous night Fitz Lee held his dis- 
mounted men on the Brock n>ad to resist the ad- 
vance of Warren. Trees were felhal, attacks wert‘ 
deliv^ered, and obstinate re.sistance was offt‘n‘d to the 
Federal advance. The sun of May 8 arose upon 
Warren still distant from the goah while Anderson, 

* Grant’s withdrawal eastward led Lee to suppose that I he 1'V‘deral 
army was retiring to Fredericksbuig. Lee therefore left h'ntlywith 
Hill’s corps near Todd’s Tavern to hohl thcnttenlion of (Irani’s r(*ar 
until he could swing Anderson and Ewell around to strike (Irani’s 
flank or his head of column. Lee’s movement was t‘xei‘ut(‘il with 
skill and vigour. Grant himself i-emiiined behind with ILuu’iick’s 
coips to watch Early. Until noonday and afterwards he was sending 
to the front detailed specifications for the advance of his aimy beyond 
Spotsylvania to the James River! At i v. M. lie learned that War- 
ren’s corps had received a disastrous check at the (’ourl-IIousi*, and 
that he must halt to deliver battle against Confederate inInMH'hments, 
Idea’s advanced corps had won the race for (>osition and held the 
coveted field of defensive battle on Spotsylvania Ridge. 
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after a more circuitous journey, was arrayed across 
the Federal pathway. After sunrise, Anderson 
marched one mile northward from the Court-House 
to assist the cavalry in stemming the Federal tide of 
war. Upon a pine-covered ridge, Anderson threw 
up hasty works composed of logs and rails. The 
Confederates wore a grim smile behind their de- 
fences as they saw Warren’s corps advancing to the 
assault to meet disaster in front of their unerring 
rifles.'^' Tree’s First Corps held the Court-FIouse 
cross-road and the onset of Grant’s advance corps 
failed to take the position. 

The two armies were shaping their course south- 
eastward across the swamps and sluggish streams 
that feed the upper York River. Between the 
Po and the Ny rivers lies the Spotsylvania Ridge. 
Leeks swifter marching during the night enabled him 
to array his line of battle across this peninsular ridge, 
with his guns poincing northward face to face with 
Grant’s head of column. In ignorance of this fact, 
Grant remained in dalliance with Early at Todd’s 
Tavern, and permitted Lee to make a more speedy 
concentration of his entire army at Spotsylvania. 
At S P.M. on May 8, Lee arrived with Ewell’s corps, 
after a double passage of the Po, and at sunset the 
First and Second Confederate corps wore in po- 

* Stuart was there. For the last time the ascending sun glanced 
upon that plumed hat in the presence of the Army t)f Northern 
Virginia. Amid the storm of hullets, Stuart wore his old, sweet 
'Smile, and cheered the riflemen by commending the accuracy of their 
laim and the rapidity of their fire. His shout of gratification was 
■ningied with theirs when they beheltl Warren’s corps recoiling from 

■he deadly fire that blazed along the ridge’s crest. 

■ 84 
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sition across the Brock road ready to receive the 
assault of the Fifth and Sixth Federal corps under 
Sedgwick. As darkness fell, the second h'ederal 
attack was repulsed and Ewell advanced northward 
a half-mile in a counter-charge on the right of the 
roadway. In the darkness, the Confederates began 
to throw up intrenchments in front of Sedgwick’s 
breastworks. 

The works erected during the night were slight and 
irregular. Lee thought the position untenable, but 
Ewell called attention to the high open point on the 
ridge defended by Johnson’s salient. From that 
elevation hostile cannon might sweep the entire 
region between the rivers. Lee, therefore, ordered 
his heavy guns into position behind the defences 
and commanded the chief engineer to mark off a 


* On the evening of May 8, Ewell's corps formed Lee’s right 
wing and Anderson's corps his left, 'riie division of Rodes rested 
its left on the Brock road, while Edward foluison's division was 
drawn out to the right of Rodes. Oordon held his division in re- 
serve. The half-mile advance ])iought Ewell’s coips north ward 
beyond Anderson’s corps. Lee’s entire right wing faced westward 
while his left wing faced northward, both guarding the approach of 
the Brock road from the north-west. 

The early morning of May 9, saw Lee riding along Ewell’s line. 
Through the pine-tree groves it wound its way almost northward to- 
ward Sedgwick’s flank. Johnson’s division on the extreme right was 
extended through the forest, across ravines and marshes, beyonrl the 
Harrison and McCool farm-houses, to command the open groiiml that 
slopes eastward to the Ny River. At Rndes’s right brigade the 
line bent outward in a salient, and near the centre of Johnson's posi- 
tion an acute angle in the line was formed hy bending back his right 
brigade to face the Ny. This was the apex of the famous salient of 
the battle of May 12. 
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second line behind the advanced right wing, to be 
held by Gordon’s division. 

Far behind at Todd's Tavern on the Brock road, 
most of Hancock's corps tarried throughout the 
eighth day of May, Early and Hampton thus held 
the tail of the serpent, while Anderson and Ewell 
were hammering his head. On the morning of the 
9th, Grant sent Sheridan on a raid toward Richmond, 
and thus gave Lee longer time to concentrate his 
entire army at Spotsylvania. On this same day the 
head of Early’s corps reached the Court-House just 
in time to check the advance of Burnside across the 
Ny from the eastward. The latter had marched far 
afield and was moving on tlie Fredericksburg road 
to strike Lee’s right and rear. Early established 
his guns in a north and south line along the ridge 
and visited confusion upon Burnside. The left of 
the Tliird Confederate Corps was then extended to 
unite with Ewell’s right, and the great salient was 
thus completed. The western face was held by 
Ewell and the eastern face by Ewell and Early. 
Lee’s right wing formed nearly a right angle with 
his centre and left. At the angle, the Confederate 
line was pushed out northward in the shape of an 
acorn, one mile in length and a lialf-mile in width. 
The Confederate soldiers called this excrescence 

The Mule Shoe.” The gallant Confederate artil- 
lerymen were ready to sweep with canister every 
approach toward the elevation where Johnson’s divi- 
sion held the apex of the salient. 

Hancock followed the Brock road on May 9 to 
take position on Grant’s extreme right. He sent 
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three divisions across the Vo to press against Lee's 
left and rear. Grant proposed to assail Lee’s pen- 
insula from the north and from the east and from 
the west. 

Under cover of darkness Lee made ready his coun- 
ter-stroke. Across the Po below the Court-1 louse 
he moved Heth’s division. At the dawn of the 
loth, Heth fell upon the flank and rear of I lancock’s 
force, just as Hancock was seeking to obey Grant’s 
order to withdraw his men to the northern bank of 
the Po. Grant seems to have betaune nervous in 
attempting the mild manoeuvre of an assault against 
Lee’s left flank, for he hastily recalled the column 
in order to mass his forces in front of the Confed- 
erate intrenchments. Amid the tliick-grown pines, 
Heth visited fearful loss upon Barlow’s division. 
Through an inferno of burning woods he hastened 
Hancock’s retreat across the Po and rejoiced over 
the capture of one of Hancock’s heavy guns. 

On May lo, Grant began to storm the Confederate 
works. At II A.M., a strong force rushed against 
Lee’s left wing. F'ield’s division wrapped their de- 
fences in the flame of musketry and cannt>n fire, and 
the Federal soldiers poured out their blood in vain. 
At three in the afternoon the men in blue uniform 
made a second dash against the wooded crest where 
the guns and muskets of Lee’s First Corps were 
hurling a tornado of death through the wilderness of 
stunted cedars. After the repulse, the Confederates 
leaped over their works to collect the muskets and 
ammunition of Grant’s defeated and fallen men. 
These were distributed along the line until each Con- 
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federate soldier was armed with more than one loaded 
rifle. The sun drew near the hour of setting. J laii- 
cock was united with Warren and in long heavy lines 
the twa) corps dashed themselves against Lee’s thin 
leit wing. Ihit Hancock’s front line w'cnt down be- 
fore the multiplied fire of b'ield’s division. Gallantly 
onwaird rushed the second b'ederal line over the 
breastwork of the 'Fexas brigade. Like tigers 
fought the fragment of the eight hundred. With 
bayonets and w'ith clubbed muskets they struggled 
hand to hand and yieldc‘d not. The adjoining bri- 
gade turned upon the fl.ink of the foe and Grant’s 
assault was rendered fruitle.ss. 

At the same hour another assault was raging 
against the w'estern face of the salient. Sedgwdek 
sent Upton’s brigade to charge luvell’s centre. In 
four lines Upton advanced, lie broke through 
Doles’s brigatle and sw'ei)l him from the Confederate 
works. Daniel and Steuart unleashed their brigades 
against Upton’s flanks. Ikittle and Johnson as- 
sailed him in front; and still the gallant Upton con- 
tinued the struggle. Gordon and Walker struck 
lu‘avy blow^s iigainst the b'ederal flanks and Upton 
was forced ])ack with heavy loss. Kwell’s terrific 
firing had meainvhile repulsed the reinforcements 
pressing forward to the aid of Upton. 

1'he G.onfederate right wing facing eastward under 
Larly-did not escape attack on this day of general 
assault.''^’ S(*veral lines from Burnside’s corps e.ssayed 

^ ** To assault * all alonj^ the* line/ as was so often clone in the 
siunnier of iS(>4, is the very abdication of leadership.” — F rancis A, 
Walkkk. 
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to seize the roadway at the Court-House. But the 
guns of Cutts and Pcgrain speedily drove Burnside to 
seek shelter. 

This day of Federal sacrifice was followed by a 
day of rain and skirmishing. On May ro, Grant 
wired thus to Halleck: ‘‘ Send to Belle Plain all the 
infantry you can rake and scrape.” On May 1 1, he 
despatched to Washington the well-known boast that 
he would ” fight it out on this line if it takes all 
summer” and added to this the following: The 
arrival of reinforcements here will be very encourag- 
ing to the men, and I hope they will be sent as fast 
as possible and in as great numbers.” 

On May ii, Lee marked great commotion in the 
Federal army. Burnside turned his head of column 
northward across the Ny, and then marched back 
again to sit down before the Court-House. P'ar up 
the Po opposite Lee’s left marched a P^ederal brigade. 
Hancock withdrew a division from the Federal light. 
Lee interpreted this restlessness as the sign of a with- 
drawal from the field. He ordered all artillery 
” difficult of access ” on the Confederate line to ])c 
withdrawn and held in readiness for the march. In 
obedience to this command Long drew back tlirough 
the narrow winding roadway the guns from the Mule 
Shoe salient. Johnson’s division was left to guard 
the apex with muskets alone and two pieces of artil- 
lery. At midnight Johnson reported the masi^ng of 

* Francis A. Walker says in connection with this crisis in tlu; 
Federal movement : “ The partition of authority between Grant 

and Meade had worked badly from the fust, as it was destined to do 
through the remainder of the campaign.” 
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troops in his front and asked for the return of the 
gLins.'^' 

Through the heavy mist at the dawn of May 12, 
Piancock’s corps rushed forward to envelop the apex 
of the salient. Johnson’s division was alert, but 
musketry fire alone could not shake the masses ol 
the Second Corps, f Over the log-works tlu‘y 
swarmed. Johnson’s division of twenty-eight hun- 
dred was made captive. The Confederate batteries 
rushed forward at a gallop, and reached the salient 
just in time to become Federal spoil. 'Pwenty can- 
non and a troop of ])anners fell into 1 lancock’s hands, 
along with (icnerals Johnson and wSteuart. Han- 
cock’s corps filled up the inner angle of the salient, 
and his line began to sweep down within the Mule 
Shoe from i)oint to heel. Inane’s C.on federate bri- 
gade poured in a galling fire from the eastern face 
and Hancock’s left wing recoiled. Across the base 
of the salient (lortlon foimed his line; so dense was 
the fog and smok(‘ of battle that Hancock’s position 
was defined only by the sound of his muskets and 
the direction of the l)ullets. Lee spurred his horse 
toward the place of strife and found Gordon array- 
ing his men for the charge. 1-ee cpiit'tly took his 
position to lead the division. ** This is no place for 
(leneral Lee,” said Gordon in stage-whisper. 'Fhe 
soldiers heard the words and began to shout, ” Gen- 
eral Lee to the rear.” ” 11iese men are Georgians 

wa«! not informed. Kwell or<I(Tt‘<l the to return at 

claybicak. 

fOn account of the dam|mc*ss many of the Confederate rifles re- 
fused to tire ; this fact iiuparlt‘<I jrri‘aU*r courage to the assailants. 
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and Virginians; they have never failed you; they 
will not fail you now/* cried the impetuous Gordon 
to his commander. A ragged soldier stepped from 
the ranks and turned Traveller’s head toward the 
rear. The cry of ** Lee to the rear '* rang out again 
and again, and then it changed to the battle-slogan 
as the line advanced. Like a primitive bee-hunter, 
Gordon followed the course of the leaden messengers 
back to their origin. The din of battle swelled into 
a roar when Gordon met Hancock amid the dense 
growth of pines. The Federal left was thrust back- 
ward and Gordon set his flag jibove the eastern 
face of the .salient. 

Ewell urged Ramseur’s brigade against Hancock’s 
right flank. From Early’s corps came two brigades 
under Harris and McGowan. Lee rode forward to 
lead Harris’s Mississippians into the deadly breach, 
but again was heard the protest “ General Lee, go to 
the rear.” ” Lee to the rear ” was the battle-cry of 
this line that repulsed Hancock’s right wing. Severe 
losses had befallen Hancock and he was driven out 
side the salient. The Federal troops now held the 
outer trenches at the apex and along the western face 
of the Mule Shoe. Two Federal divisions from the 
Sixth Corps advanced to support Hancock’s line 
along this western portion of the angle. Three 
Confederate brigades occupied the corrc.sprmding 
inner trenches.’^* Across the pile of logs for twenty 

* Mississippi under Harris held the ]dace c'f honour in this con- 

flict. In dose support stood South Caiolina, led by IVIcC Iowan, and 
North Carolina under Ramseur. These three brij^ades hehl the inner 
trenches of the western face of the salient. From the apex at their 
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hours the murderous struggle continued hand-to- 
hand, until this place of battle was baptized in the 
life-current from the veins of heroes as the Bloody 
Angie. 

right, an enfilading Federal fire swept along their line. Just across 
the heap of logs in the outer trenches stood the Federal divisions, 
four lines deep. 

The three brigades must hold this key-point in the Confederate 
archway. Lee had not another man to place in the imperilled cen- 
tre, for Clrant was hurling the whole Army of the Potomac against 
him “all along the line." The Fifth and a part of the Sixth Corps 
were charging Lee’s left, and Burnside was storming the right. But 
cannon crowned the Confederate line.s, and the story of Grant’s 
assaults was again w'ritlcn in the blood of hi.s own soldiers. A 
divi.sion of the Fifth (iorps was sent to aid Ifancock. Ravines 
and forests outside the salient were filled up with Federal regiments; 
batteries were planted t<.) fire over the works ; mortars dropped their 
shot among the hcleagucrcd Confederates. Cannon were dragged 
up to thrust their muz/les across the top of the intrenchments. And 
yet the three brigades stood bravely to their work. 

On each side of the fortification, men climbed to the top and fired 
into the faces of the foe. They grappled and dragged one another 
across the logs. Over the works and through the crevices were 
bayonets thrust, A cold, drenching rain fell upon the wrestlers ; 
both trendies were partly filled with water and seemed to run with 
blood. The heaps of dead and dying were more than once removed 
to leave fighting room for the living. Large standing trees behind 
the lines were cut off by musket-balls. 

'Phroughout the day the roar of battle was continuous in this field 
of blood. The lirigadcs ordered forward by Grant to support the 
assault suffered more, perhaps, than the Federal force in the trenches. 
^Phe Confederate fire was so keen that it split the blades of grass 
around the approaching foe. (A Federal officer speaks of the “ Min- 
ics moaning in a furious concert a.s they picked out victims by the 
score. ") 

Under the cover of darkness Hancock’s line of toilers in the ditch 
was relieved by men who took their place. (All were relieved ex- 
cept the 37th Mass, regiment.) As these Federal .soldiers withdrew 
they dropped to the ground from exhaustion. But the three Confed- 
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Gordon’s men were toiling to erect a ])rcasUv()rk 
across the base of the salient. At the early daw u 
of May 13, the wearied Confederates w^ere with- 
drawn from the an^Ie. Lee’s w'in<j;s w'ere bound 
together by this stronger second line. In s])ite of 
Confederate losses by capture on this fe<irful day, 
Grant’s disabled men w^ere so luinun'ous that the 
casualties on both sides stood in number about the 
same, — seven thousand. IVcnty-twa) biigades in 
all w'erc throwm against Lee’s centre at the salient, 
only to meet disaster. 

From May 13 to May t 8, Grant manonivn^d and 
waited for reinforcements,” notwa'thstanding his ])rc‘- 
vious wmrds to Meade, I never inaiKouvre. ” About 
tw'cnty-fivc thousand men came to his aid. 'riie 
Confederates rested and satisfied their hunger from 
the captured Federal haversacks. Real coffee 1 )oiled 
in new Federal tin cups, with foreign sugar, gave 
additional vigour to Lee’s veterans. The evening 
of May 12 brought the new^s of J. F-. B. Stuart’s 
heroic death the previous day in front of Richmond. 
On May 20, Lee made this official announcement of 
the sad event : 

Among the gallant soldiers who have fallen in this war, (Itnieral 
Stuart was second to none in valour, in zeal, and in uuninebing; dt‘vo- 
tion to Ins country. Ills achicveinenls form a c<ins()iciious part of 
the history of this army, with which his name ami sei vices will h<» 
foiever associated. To military capacity of a high order, ami to the 
nobler virtues of the soldier, he added the brighttir graces of a juire 

erate brigades were not relieved. lA‘e could not span^ the nieii. 
Without food, or drink, or rest, or covering, iieneath the falling rain, 
they stood in the Moody trenches and loaded and tired throughout 
the watches of the night. 
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life, and sustained l>y tlic Cdnistian’s faiih an<l hope. The 

mysterious hand of an all-uise (lod has removed him from the scene 
ot his usefulness and fame. Ifis j];ratctiil countrymen will moiuu his 
loss and cheiish his memory. 'I’o his conn ades in arms he has lelt 
the pi OIK I reculleetions ol his dee<ls anti the inspiiinj; inlluence of his 
example.” 

May 17 broiit^'ht unwelcome mcssage.s to Grant, 
llalleck telegraphed the following': Sitj^el is in full 
retreat 011 Strashurt;. lie will do nothint^ but run. 
Never did aiiytliini^ else.” At New Market, in the 
Valley of Viri^inia, on May 15, l^ij^el had suffered 
defeat at the hand of John C. Breckinrid^^c with the 
lo.ss of six I'etleral guns and nearly nine hundred 
men." d'he inf(>nnatit)n also came to Grant that 
May 16 had closed on Butler fast in the huge bot- 
tle fornu‘<l by the James and Ap])()mattox rivers. 
Beauregard held the cork of the bottle and Butler 
couhl neitlua* advance nor retreat. 

On the morning of May 18, Grant massed his 
Second and Sixth Corps and sent them to storm the 
.salient. Lee’s heavy guns were ready along the 
new base-line. Spherierd case and canister from 
twenty-nine guns broke the Federal host of twelve 
thousand before they came within rifle-range. At 

Sij^d’s force miml)(*r<*{l six tliousaud five luindrcd men and 
(wiMity-cii'lit nr(*('kinri(l.i^c hatl about four thousand five bun- 

dled men, inchnlinj.'j tlio arlill<*ry under William McLaujj;hlin and the 
horsiMuen of J. I). Iinhoden. Mcl.aughlin’.s eight guns with the liorse- 
ailillery tamed tliesjiirit of the Federal .soldieiy ; Imbodcn placed his 
cavalry on Sigel’s llauk anti the Confederate infantry advanced to 
diive Sigel tltiwn the valley^ The corps of cadets from the Virginia 
Military Institute, mere boy.s in age, advanced vvitli the stcadines.s of 
vetcians siile by side with the Viiginia legiment, ami captured a 
bla/ing battery fioin tin* cmitre of Sigel’s line. 
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the same hour Hurtisidc fell buck innu his ult<tck 
against Lee’s rioht \vin<4. 'Hu- Anuyoi the Pntumac 

was slowly drifting toward its own letl. (irant was 
looking for w-'^eak points in I ah* s line, hut at i*very 
assault the Confederate breastworks iaiil\' hiistled 
with cannon and (irant drew hack, t )ii Ma\ O), 
Ewell was sent around the h'c*deral \ h,\h\ in aserrtjin 
Grant’s position. He lound sevi'ia* hattha and was 
repulsed with the loss <»f niiu* hundnsl men. hut 
Grant Avas held back one entiic* da\’ from his ntatvh 
southward. The night of Ma\ 20 fottnd lIanc‘<K*k 
leading Grant’s advance south a*ast w a rd ti> the l'h'c*d 
ericksburg railroad. I'he chapter* of hederal losses 
on the Spotsylvania field n*counts tlu* fall and c*a|o 
tiirc of nearly eighteen thousand im*n. t h*<*r thirty’- 
seven thousand was the total number of disahh-d ifi 
the Army of the Potomac from the* Rapidan to 
Spotsylvania. About one-third of that ntimhi‘r 
measured the reduction in Lee’s t‘lTc*ct i\ e strc'Ugth. 

At noonday,May 2i> Ewadl Ual tlu* advaiua* towards 
Hanover Junction beyond the North i\nna Kiv(*r, 
The forenoon of the 22d brought i‘'wH‘irs head of 
column to the Junction. Ncjonday inarkcrd tlur 
passage of Anderson’s column across llu* Anna 
bridge while the morning of May 2 ;^ fomul the 
Third Corps, again under Hill, on tlur southern bank 
of the stream. Lee did not poss(‘ss th<‘ strt'Uj’th 
to strike Grant’s flank in the latter's circ'uitiui.s 
march. He preferred to follow^tlu* slu>rtc*r patluvay 
and to block Grant’s journey st)utluvard. Pickc'tl 


* Lee remarked to Jed Hotchkiss on the journey to Hanover; 
* We wish no moie salients.” 
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and Brcckinridj^c with nine thousand muskets 
awaited Lee’s approach at the Junction, Noonday 
of May 23 found the Army of Northern Virginia 
looking* out northward from lude intrenchments to 
mark tlie approach of Grant’s columns beyond the 

YiVCV. 

In the centre, commanding the telegraph road 
stood the iMi'st Corps beliind heavy guns. i.ee’s 
right was held by the Second Corps, and his left by 
the Third, hkirther up the stream the corps of 
Warren found passage and threatened the Confed- 
erate left flank. I lill sent Wilcox at 6 P. M. to driv'e 
Warren b<ick, but Warren manifested much strength, 
and as darkness fell l)otli sides began to build 
fortifications. 

Sunrise of the 24th brought Lee to his left wing, 
to mark the advantage gained by Warren. II is 
wrath was aroused. I'he crimson flush mounted 
high on neck and forehead. 'The eyes were as a 
flame of fire, llic courtly manner was stiffened into 
reserve, 'fhe words of ([uestioning fell like a scath- 
ing rebuke: “ General Hill, why did you let these 
j)eople cross the river ? Why did you not drive 
them back as General Jackson would have done ? ” 

Since Hill had already drawn back the left wing, 
Lee retired his right from the river, and allowed 
his centre to rest on the North Anna at Ox Ford. 
The Confederate army was drawn up in form like a 
wedge with the point thrust against the river, (rrant 
pushed his Fifth and Sixth Corps over-stream to face 
southward and Hancock’s corj)s cro.ssed below and 
faced northward. Burnside sought passage in the 
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Federal centre, but suffered loss from Lee’s guns on 
the river’s edge. Grant’s army was cut in twain on 
the point of the Confederate wedge. If either Fed- 
eral wing should bring assistance to the other, the 
Federal force must make a double passage of the 
river.'^^ 

The morning of May 27 dawned upon the v^acant 
Federal encampment. Grant had again sought the 
northern bank of the river and was heading his 
columns south-eastward. He had received a com- 
plete checkmate and had failed to cut the Central 
railroad. Lee was disappointed that greater results 
did not follow the separation of Grant’s two wings. 
But his combative spirit never wavered, and at a 
swift pace the Confederates started on the home- 
stretch. Directly southward between the Central 
and Fredericksburg railways, Lee moved the Sec- 
ond Corps now under Early. The I'irst Corps 
marched around to Lee’s right via Ashland. A 
journey of twenty-four miles in thirty hours brouglit 
the Confederates into line of battle facing north- 
eastward on the central ridge between the Totopo- 
tomoy and Beaver Dam creeks. Grant ke}>t close 
to the northern bank of the Pamunkey and sought 
to cross that stream and seize Richmond. Fitz 

*At this juncture Lee was seized with sickness. During the 
previous twenty days he rested little. Not until ten or eleven at 
night did he seek his blanket, and three o’clock each morning found 
him at breakfast by candle-light, and then to the front to spend 
eighteen hours along the line of battle, flis iron frame yieltled at 
last, but he still retained his command. As he lay in his tent he 
cried out m impatience : “ We must strike them ! We must never 

let them pass us again ! We must strike them I ” 
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Lee’s cavalry retarded Grant’s progress until the 
entire Confederate army stood athwart Grant’s 
pathway on May j 8. Grant moved his army south 
of the ramunkey, but Leeks front was formidable, 
and Grant halted to await reinforcements from 
Butler. On May 30, W. F. Smith’s coips readied 
the Wliite House on the lower Famunkey and 
marched to give strength to Grant’s left wing.*''' 
From Beauregard’s army, south of Richmond, Lee 
asked reinforcements. Since May 20, Beauregard 
had beset the Richmond officials with proposals for 
a game in grand strategy. Grant and J^utler occu- 
pied outside lines, while Ikauregard and Lee held the 
inner defensive lines. Let Lee fall back to the 
Chickahominy and draw Grant after him, was Beau- 
regard’s suggestion. A portion of Lee’s force might 
hold Grant at bay while the other portion brought 
aid to Beauregard. After the capture of Butler, 
Beauregard would move northward and stand by the 
side of Lee to receive the capitulation of Grant in 
the swamps of the C'hickahominy. Whatever the 
merits of the scheme, Lee steadfastly maintained 
that continual battle must be offered to Grant, 
When at length he reached the immediate vicinity 
of the Capital, he asked Beauregard to lend assist- 
ance, But Beauregard seemed unwilling now to 
play at strategy. He telegraphed to Richmond; 
“ War Dept, must determine when and what troops 

* Lee’s sickness ccntiniie<l dining these critical days. For the first 
time in the campaign he spent the night under the roof of a house 
near Atlce’s Station. Ilis determined will kept him at the front each 
day. 
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to order from here.” Leo’s reply to Beauregard is 
this: “If you cannot determine what troops you can 
spare, the Department cannot. The result of your 
delay will be disaster. Butler’s troops will be with 
Grant to-morrow.” 

Grant withdrew from Lee’s front and once again 
moved by the left flank towards Cold llarbor. ( )n 
May 31, Hoke’s division from Beauregard confronted 
the Federal advance on the old battle-ground of i (Sbj. 
Lee extended his right to give supj)ort, and the 
afternoon of June i witnessed severe battle on the 
roadway between Old and New Cold Harbor. A 
Federal charge broke tlirough Lee’s right wing and 
carried away five hundred captives. But Grant paid 
the tribute of twelve hundred men. 

During the hot sultry night of June i, Grant with- 
drew his own right wing and moved it by the left 
beyond the Cold Harbor road. Lee met this 
change of position by sending Hill and Breckinridge 
to defend his own right flank. Lee’s right wing (m 
Turkey Hill now defended the passage of the Chicka- 
hominy at Grapevine Bridge. The lieat of the second 
day of June brought weariness and thirst to the men 
of both armies. The dust from marching columns 
hovered over the field in dense clouds. 'Fhe pangs 
of hunger oppressed the Confederates as they took 
their places behind the earthworks.'^* In Lee’s cen- 

*Many of the Confederate troops, aocor(lin|T to fleorgc C. 
ton of the artillery, had received only two issues of rations since 
leaving the Junction. One issue contained three bard ])is{‘uits and a 
meagre slice of pork to each man. Two days after this issue, one 
cracker was apportioned to each soldier. Upon this allowance the 
Confederates entered the battle of Cold Harbor, 
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tre, Anderson’s (T^oiij^strcct’sj corps and Hoke’s 
division were arrayed across the roadway between 
New and Old Cold Harbor, facing eastward. Be- 
yond Hoke’s rij^lit, in the soiitlivv^ard, Ih'eckinridge 
and Hill extended the Confederate line to the 
Chickahominy. Vitz Lee patrolled the region be- 
tween that stream and the Janies River. Looking 
northward from Lee’s centre, one might see Ewell’s 
corps under Early standing at Anderson’s left hand. 
Heth’s division of Hill’s corps defended the extreme 
Confederate left. 

In the afternoon of j Line 2, Lee cissumed the offeiis- 
iv^e. He ordered Early to assail Grant’s right flank 
and sweep down in front of the Confederate line of 
battle. Early found (Jrant’s right wing intrenched 
behind iui])regnal)le works. The opportunity was 
offered to Gnint to fight in open ground For such 
an opportunity he expressed a great desire in his 
despatches to Washington. But he came not forth 
from his fortress to deliver battle against Early. 
The latter built strong breastw'orks in front of Grant’s 
right and aw^aited the coming of the morning. 

At 4.30 on the morning of June 3, Grant sent his 
army to the assault all along the line, six miles in 
length. The Confederate wairks were full of salient 
angles, and f.ee’s heavy guns secured a cross-fire at 
short range against nearly every one of the attacking 
brigades. The Confederate riflemen took deliberate 
aim. Hunger had maddened Lee’s veterans and 
they multiplied their shots wdth fearful swiftness. 
The rifle-pits seemed to speak with tongues of flame. 
No man and no body of men could stand in front of 
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that fire and live. Grant’s vast host could only rush 
forward to die before the Confederate marksmen. 

Hancock’s corps assailed Lee’s right in double 
line of attack with supports in rear. A salient in 
front became Federal prey. A fierce counter-stroke 
by Breckinridge drove the assailants in flight, and 
the enfilading fire of the Confederate artillery 
stretched three thousand of Hancock’s men upon 
the field. A like tragic Lite met the Federal corps 
which attacked Lee’s centre and left. The front 
lines of Grant’s assault were almost destroyed within 
ten minutes, and the rest .sought shelter. 

At nine o’clock Meade sent Grant’s order to his 
subordinates to renew the attack. Hancock refused 
to give the order to his men. W. F. Smith, com- 
manding the Eighteenth Corps, writes this sentence: 

That order I refused to obey.” Major-General 
M. T. McMahon, Chief-of-staff, Sixth F^ederal Corps, 
state.s that a second and a third command to attack 
came from Grant. The order, says McMahon, 

“came to the corps headqiiaiteis, was transmitted to the division 
headquarters, and to the brigades and the regiments without com- 
ment. To move that aimy farther, except by icgulai appiouches, 
was a simple and absolute impossibility, known to be such by every 
officer and man of the three corps engaged. The order was obeyed 
by simply renewing the fire from the men as they lay in po.sition.'* 

In the battles of June i and June 3, Grant’s loss 
was about ten thousand men. Most of these fell In 
the grand assault of the last day. From the time 
of crossing the Pamunkey to June 12, Grant’s casual- 
ties numbered over fourteen thousand men; three 
thousand sick soldiers sent North make.s a ghastly 
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aggregate of over seventeen thousand. Lee's loss 
was small. , 

Grant ordered his army to approach Lee's lines by 
constructing regular approaches as in a siege. His 
professed object was to restrain Lee from sending 
troops against Hunter wlio was prosecuting a cam- 
paign with the t(^rch in the Valley of Virginia, In 
this purpose Grant did not succeed. Lee assumed 
the offensive on a wider field tlian tlic Wilderness. 
'Fwo attacks were delivered by Early against Grant’s 
right and rear on June 6 and 7, but strong fortifica- 
tions held him in check. June to found Lee 
despatching Hreckinridge toward the Valley. On 
June 12, Hampton crossed the path of Sheridan at 
I'revilian's and checked his advance against Lynch- 

*'rhe wounded left upon the aftei the assault of June 3 
were all Federal soldiers. Unspeakable sufferiii}:; abountled. Not 
until June 5 did (Irant seek to relieve his men, and then only by 
making the strange pio[>ositiou to Lee “ that, hcrealtei, when no 
battle is raging, either party be authorised to send to any point be- 
tween tire pickets or sKirniish-lnics unarmed men bearing litters to 
])ick up their dead or wounded, without being fired upon by the 
other party.'’ Lee suggested that Chant should follow the regular 
method of asking a truce. When Chant finally determined to act in 
accoi'dance with the usual mode his wounded men were dead. lEc 
then sought to lay upon Lee the blame for the delay. General 
Francis A. Walker writes on this point as follows : “ If it be asked 
why so simple a duty of humanity as the rescue of the wounded and 
burial of the dead had been thus neglected, it is answered that it was 
due to an unnecessary scruple on the part of the Union Commander- 
in-chief. Grant delayed sending a flag of truce to General Lee for 
this purpose because it would amount to an admission that he had 
been beaten on the 3 d of June. It now seems incredible that he 
should for a moment have supposed that any other view could be 
taken of that action,” 
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burg. The evening of Juno 12 marked Lee's order 
to Early to lead the Second Corps in search of 
Hunter. lie commanded Early to march after- 
wards across the Potomac to threaten Washington. 
Not long did Lee wait to hear of the swift-footed 
march of Early to Lynchburg. There he con- 
fronted Hunter who came fresh from the burning 
and pillage of collegiate buildings and private dwell- 
ing-houses in the Valley. In dismay, 1 fiint er turned 
himself westward through the mountains while liarly 
sought the I'cderal Capital. 

Under cover of the night of June 12 , Crant moved 
his army across the Chickahominy toward the James. 
Ilis campaign had been a disastrous failure. lie 
had sought to reach Richmond from the northward. 
He was compelled to unite his army with Sutler's 
shattered force, and to assail Petersburg in order to 
secure a way of advance from the southward. More- 
over, the P'cdcral army was broken in spirit. Its 
morale was gone. The next few days brought 
Grant's men nerveless and cautious into the pre- 
sence of Confederate intrenchments.'^'’ 

*(leneial F. A. Walker thus wiites of the ])ravcst and strongest 
l)od}M)f troops ill Grant’s army, the Second (’orps: “As the corps 
turned southward fiom Cold Harbor to take its part in the second 
act of the great campaign of 1864, the historian is bound to con- 
fess that something of its piistine virtue had departed under the 
ten itic blows that had been showeied upon it in the senes of tierce 
encounteis which have been recited. Its casualties had averaged 
moi e than four hundred a day for the whole period since it crossed 
the Rapidan. . . . Moreover, the confidence of the troops in 

their leaders had been seveiely shaktMi. They had again and again 
been ordered to attacks winch the very privates in the ranks knew to 
be hopeless from the start ; they had seen the fatal policy of ‘ assaults 
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Lee met Grant’s movement by sending Hoke’s 
division to Petersburj^ on the morniny; of June 13. 
Anderson and Hill were movx'd to the ri^^^ht and 
covered tlie approaches toward Richmond by estab- 
lishing a line of battle from White Oak Swamp to 
Malvern Hill. Leo had less than thirt}^ thousand 
men north of the James. Grant veiled his ])ass<age 
of the rivtn* behind a cloud of cavalry supported by 
his h'ifth Corps. Smith’s cor]>s was hastened for- 
ward to aid l^uthn* in the ca])ture of Petersburg;. 
Hancock followed in the track {)f Smith. 

On the morning of June 16, l.ee transferred the 
divisions of P^'ield and Pickett to the .southern bank 
of the James. On the 17th, they drove Butler from 
a part of Beau regard’s old line near I>enniida. The 
spirit of Lee’s entire army is .set forth in the follow- 
ing de.spatch from Lee: “ We tried very hard to 
stop Pickett’s men from capturing the brea.stworks 
of the enemy, but could n’t <lo it.” 

As s<;on as Lee made himself certain that Grant 
would not a.ssail Richmond from the northern bank 
of the James, he threw his columns acro.ss the river. 
The evening of Juno 18 found Lee conjoined with 
Beauregard, ready to visit slaughter upon the armies 
of Grant and Butler. Betw(‘en the 15th and the 
1 8th of June, ten thou.sand additional names dis- 
aj)peared from the Federal rolls as the result of daily 
a.ssaults again.st Bc‘aii regard’s intrcnchments, Dur- 

all along the line in even aflci the most ghastly failures ; 

and f/ity had almost mtsrd to t\v/*Oit 7 >tt toyv 7 ohen they 7 oent into battle. 
The lamentable story of UtMersbiirg can m»t he uudcrstooil without 
reference to facts like these.” — lAfe oj llamoek^ pp. 228, 229. 
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ing these four days, Beauregard made a gallant de- 
fence against more than half of Grant’s army, with a 
Confederate force of only about ten thousand men. 
Between the Rapidan and the James, Grant’.s losses 
reached the number of fifty-four thousand nine 
hundred and twenty-six. This ghastly aggregate 
of si.xty-fivc thousand disabletl men between the 
Rapidan and Petersburg was counterbalanced by 
Federal reinforcements to the number of fifty-five 
thousand men. 

The Army of Northern Virginia still retained its 
old elasticity and vigour. Lee’s losses amounted 
to about twenty thousand. The spirit of the soldiers 
was yet buoyant. The old yell had gathered addi- 
tional fiercene.ss; the men went into battle with all 
their former dash and impetuosity. Perhajis not 
one in Lee’s heroic band held a doubt as to the 
ultimate success of the Confederacy. After the 
bloody repulse which these heroes visited upon the 
P'ederal assault of June i8, Grant wrote thus to 
Meade: “ Now we will rc.st the men and use the 
spade for their protection until a new vein can be 
struck.” 




CHAPTER XIV. 

PETERSBURG ANT) APPOMATTOX. 
1864-1865. 

HE Confederate administration, in the 
summer of 1864, decided to continue 
the fatal policy of defending^ Rich- 
mond. For more than a year Lee 
had persisted in pointing out the cer- 
tainty of defeat, if his small band should be com- 
pelled to withstand tlie Federal hosts in the trenches 
around the Capital of the Confederacy. Lee^s with- 
drawal to the base of the Blue Ridge in July, 1864, 
would very probably have enabled him to destroy 
Grant’s army. The bravest men of that army were 
destroyed and its spirit was completely broken by 
the campaign in the Wilderness. Grant himself 
suffered a reaction, and began the policy of playing 
around the ends of Lee’s fortifications.’^* His flank 
attacks during the autumn and winter were costly 
failures. His own intrenchments were impregnable 
against Confederate assaults and he drew his rc- 

* On July 27, Grant sent this despatch to Meade : “ I do not want 
Hancock to attack intrenched lines.” 
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sources from sea-goin^ vessels near the head of tide- 
water. Lee could not get at him. (irant had the 
patience to wait three-fourths of a year, until starv- 
ation forced Lee\s heroes to submit. General 
Francis A. Walker bears this testimony concerning 
Grant’s new policy and the lack of spirit in the 
Federal army: 

“ Unfortunately, this change of purpose did not take place until 
the numbeis, and even more the f?ioraIt\ of the tioops had been so far 
reduced that the flanking movements became, in the main, ineffectual 
from the want of vigour in attack at critical moments, when a little of 
the fire which had been exhibited in the gieat assaults of May woubl 
have crowned a well-conceived enterpiise with victory. fire Jor 

the time had burned itself out ; and on moie than one occasion dur- 
ing the months of July and August the troops of the Aiiuy of the 
Potomac, aftei an all-day or all-night mandi, which placed tlieiu in a 
position of advantage, failed to show a trace t)f that enthusiasm and 
elan which had characterised the earlier days of the campaign.” — 
Life of Hancock^ pp. 246-7. 

A growing party in the North seemed to echo the 
sentiment of the chief Federal army, that the war of 
invasion had proved a failure. When Mr. Idncoln 
sought to secure half a million additional soldiers to 
throw into the breach, a great clamour of jirotcst 
was sent up by the Northern press. Just after the 
battle of Cold Harbor, gold in New York went up 
to 2.52, and the hopes of the war-advocates, accord- 
ing to Horace Greeley, went down to the dojrths of a 
most profound despair. The Republican party, on 
June 7, renominated Mr. Idncoln for the I’rosi- 
dency, but the unrest of the succeeding weeks led 
the Democratic party to conceive the sanguine hope 
of defeating him. On August 29, the latter brought 
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forward as standard-bearer, General George J^. Mc- 
Clellan. dlie second plank in the Dem<Kratic plat- 
form declared, 

“ that aftei four years of failiiic to lestore the ITuioii by the exiJeii- 
ment of wai, (luring whioli, under the pieteneu of a iiiilitaiy necessity 
of a war power hii^hei than t1u‘ (’onstilution, tlie ( 'oust itiitioii itself 
lias been disiei;ai<led ni eveiy pait, ainl tniblic lihcity and piivate 
riy:lit alike tioddeii clow-n, uiul the niateiial piospeiily of thecountiy 
essentially ini]niiied ; jusli( e, lunnunily, bbeily, and the public wel- 
fare demand that immediate etfoits be made ioi a cessation of 
hostilities.” 

The third plank denounced as revolulionaiy “ the 
direct interference of the military authority of the 
United vStates in the recent <‘lections lu^ld in Ktm- 
tiicky, Maryland, Missouri, and Delaware.” The 
fifth ran as follows: 

“ Resolved, 'That the shameful (lisiej»anl of the a<l ministration to 
its duty in resp(‘ct to our hdlow-idti/cns who now aic, and lonj^ have 
been, [irisoncMs of wai, in a sulTminj; comlilion, dcscivcs the scveiest 
reprobation, on the score alike of i>ublic policy ami common human- 
ity.^’ 

Under the stress of failure in the field, Lincoln 
and Grant had been driven to the <Iesperate expedi- 
ent of refusing to exchange [nisoners of war. They 
desired to retain all Clonfedtu'atc captiv'es in order to 
make permanent reductions in the Southern armies. 
In consequence there was great siifftn'ing among the 
overcrowded prison-pens in the South. lunleral 
prisoners had to share tlu^ meagre food of the Ck)n- 
fedcrales in the field, aiu! sinc(‘ this w«is often only a 
daily handful of cornmeul, tht‘ I'cdt‘ral captives very 
naturally complained of hunger. In order to con- 
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ceal from the Northern ]jublic their policy of non- 
exchange, the Federal authorities refused to receive 
captive Federal soldiers when the Confederate com- 
missioner, Judge Quid, offered to hand them over 
without equivalent. Moreover, the J'ederal ad- 
ministration inflicted upon Confederate soldiers in 
Northern prison-pens the direful pangs of hunger 
and cold in a land of plenty. This plan of retalia- 
tion resulted in the death of a far higher percentage 
of Confederates held in bonds than was the case 
among Federal prisoners in the South. 

The Army of Northern Virginia had virtually won 
peace and perhaps independence in the Wilderness 
campaign, when Confederate reverses in Alabama 
and Georgia changed the despair of the North into 
a determination to continue the war of aggression. 
In the early days of July, 1864, J. F. Johnston was 
withdrawing his army across the Chattahoochee 
River from the presence of Sherman’s forces, h'rom 
July 20 until September, Hood was losing the game 
of war in front of Atlanta. On August 23, b^arragut 
had complete possession of the bay and fort of Mo- 
bile. In the autumn, Hood was breaking his army 
to pieces in Tennessee while Sherman was making 
an unopposed march, torch in hand, from Atlanta 
to Savannah. The early winter found the h'ederal 
fleet closing in upon Fort Fisher, on the Carolina 
coast, the last seaport connecting the Confederacy 
with foreign countries. During all these reverses, 
wherein the control of rivers and sea permitted the 
Federal forces gradually to reduce the territorial 
limits of the Confederacy, Lee and his grim veterans 
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stood iDcforc Richmond and Petersburg with courage 
steadfast and unmoveable. Cirant’s army was the 
real garrison; Ins strong works alone prevented 
Lee from driving him into the sea. The Southern 
sentiment which (Unnandecl the defence of the Capi- 
tal, kei)t the Army of Northern Virginia away from 
the mountain slojx's and ridges where the only 
cliance for victoiy still remained. 

l)C‘auregard\s heroic defence of Petersburg during 
four days of ass«iult was succeeded by the Sunday 
(juietude of June U). Lee spent the morning in 
prayer at church, while his men were throwing up 
earthworks, both armit^s were intrenching. Lee 
faced (.‘ustwartl on tlie soutluu'u side of the Appo- 
mattox, lie was ready to hold Petersburg, the key 
to the Richmond defences. Beauregard stood with 
his left resting on the Ajjpomattox; to his right was 
the h'irst C'oiys under Andm'sou, while beyond Ander- 
s<m to the southward A. P. llilPs cor[)s formed tlio 
Confederate right wing, Pickett’s division occupied 
the line across the angle between the Appomattox 
and the James rivers. 'I'he fortifications on the 
northern bank of the James were manned by bat- 
teries and local troops under Ewell. More than thirty 
miles in length was this line of frowning redoubts, 
connected by extended breastworks, strengthened by 
mortar batteries and field-works of every description. 
Abatis and bushy entanglements were constructed 
in front of these defences. Iwcn stronger were 
Grant’s fortifications. Bomb-proofs and parapets 
manifested his intention to dwell under the earth 
until regular siege operations .should reduce the be- 
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leaguered city. Near the close of the month of 
June, 1864, when these siege operations began, 
Grant^s force aggregated more than one hundred 
and seven thousand men. The Confederate de- 
fenders of Petersburg and Richmond were about 
fifty-four thousand in number. 

Confederate supplies were drawn from the South 
over three railroads. The Weldon road on Lee's 
right flank was exposed to the first Federal assaults. 
The Southside (Lynchburg) and the Danville roads 
were in the rear of the Confederate works. Grant's 
first movement in the new game was to send forth 
from his long fortress three corps d'armce against 
the Weldon railway. 

On the morning of June 21, the Second Corps, 
followed by the Sixth, moved across the Jerusalem 
plank road and took position on the left of the h'ed- 
eral Fifth Corps. Grant was seeking to execute a 
great wheeling movement to envelop Lee's right 
wing, south of Petersburg. Birncy's cor])s (Second) 
formed the centre of the wheeling column; the 
Sixth was on Birney's left. On the same day Wil- 
son's six thousand horsemen were sent southward to 
strike the railroad still farther away fnnn Lee’s lines. 

The morning of June 22 found I.ee on his ex- 
treme right in the midst of the tangled wilderness. 
He was soon able to discern the approach of Grant’s 
forces. A. P. Hill was ordered to bring three 
brigades southward as far as the Johnson House. 
The Sixth Corps on the I'cderal left was tardy in 
its advance, and the gap was growing wider be- 
tween the Sixth and the Second. Hill’s brigades 
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under Mahonc rushed into this gap. They dashed 
through the pine forests with a fierce yell to assail 
the left flank ot the Second Corps. The Federal 
line was thrown into confusion and driven back, and 
Mahone carried off four guns and seventeen hundred 
prisoners. The Second Corps then hid itself behind 
heavy works. 'Fhe attempt to push the Sixth Corps 
forward to the railroad on June 23 resulted in the 
loss of five hundred h'ederal j)risoners. 

June 22 found Wilson's cavalry tearing up the rail- 
road track at Reanis’s Station. From that point 
they marched westward to the Southside road to 
meet W. M. F, Lee's division of horsemen. On the 
23d, Wilson attacked Lee with vigour only to be re- 
pulsed. llie 24th dawned upon Wilson in retreat. 
At Staunton River bridge, the local militia turned 
him backward to seek Petersburg. Lee's troopers 
were in close pursuit. Hampton came from his 
victory over Sheridan at Trevilian’s to render aid to 
Lee. At Reams’s Station, Mahone with two brig- 
ades of infantry stood across Wilson’s route, while 
Fitz Lee’s horsemen assailed his rear. Wilson’s 
troops were scattered in wild flight; they left be- 
hind them a long supply-train, thirteen guns, and 
one thousand caj)tured negroes,’^’ 

Ltie now sought to break (h*ant’s grasp by send- 
ing Larly to threaten Washington. On July 5, Early 

* In tlu! Mkhmtntd Kxamina% June 27 and July 5, 18G4, were 
primed onU'ial lusts, sent by (JeiieriUs Loniusc and F. Lee, of vanous 
items of pnvate pn)i)eity and p<jisonal elfeets which had been taken 
from Virginian homes by the Ketleral cavalry an<l winch w'cie found in 
the waggon-tiains captured by the ( 'onlcnlerates at Lrevilian’s ami at 
Kciinis’s Station. 
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led ten thousand men across the Potomac at Shep- 
herdstown. Three days later he was moving east- 
ward over South Mountain. Consternation reigned 
among the twenty thousand troops in the Washing- 
ton defences. Exaggerated reports of Phirly’s 
numbers were sent broadcast throughout the Nortlu 
Federal troops were hastened southward from Balti- 
more. The Nineteenth Corps, cn route from New 
Orleans to Grant’s army, was turned aside to Wash- 
ington. Grant was ordered to withdraw his Sixth 
Corps from his left on the Jerusalem plank road to 
man the forts in front of the Federal Capital. On 
July 9, Early visited utter defeat upon Lew Wallace’s 
six thousand on the eastern bank of the Monocacy 
near Frederick. The intrepid Confederates continued 
their bold advance. July ii brought liarly to the 
very gates of the city. During the entire day of J uly 
12, his little band stood in threatening attitude before 
the frowning guns of Washington. The two h'ederal 
corps from the field were just at hand. It was not 
possible for Early’s smiill force to capture and hold 
the city. He withdrew across the Potomac to Lees- 
burg, and July 22 found him in the lower valley at 
Strasburg. His expedition led to the organisation 
of a large army under Sheridan for the defence of 
Washington. The immense numbers of men fur- 
nished to the Federal administration by the bounty 
system enabled them to give Sheridan a distinct 
force, while Grant was left in his bomb-proofs on the 
James. 

* On July 20, Grant sent the following to Stanton : “ 1 must enter 
my protest against States sending recruiting agents into the Southern 
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Throughout the month of July, Grant was prepar- 
ing to make a direet advance upon Petersburg 
beneath the suriace of the earth. In front of the 
Cemetery, the Ctmfederate works on the crest of the 
hill were known as tlic hdliott Salient. The rifle- 
pits of Ihirnside’s corps (Ninth) were only one hun- 
dred yards distant from this salient. In Hurnside’s 
tear the ground made a rapid descent to a deep 
ravine. Idie IVnnsylvania miners under Burnside 
began to dig a tunnel at the base of the slope. 
They completed a passageway, about five hundred 
and ten feet in lengtli, and then excavated lateral 

States for the i^iupose of their quotas. 'Phe negroes brought 

wiUiin our lines are lightfully ic<*ruits for the U. S. Seivice, and 
should not go to beneiit any partirulai State. It is simt)ly allow- 
ing Massachusetts (I mention Massachusetts because I sec the order 
of the (lovenioi of that Stale for establishing leci idling agencies in 
the South, and see no such older from any other wState authority) to 
till hei (piota by paying an amount of money to recruits the United 
Stales have alrea<ly got." 

In the same connection, S. S. (lox made this statement: Dela- 
ware . . . had in I HfM), eighteen hundred slaves, and the enlist- 

ing agents have mostly sold them out to this humanitarian government 
fot soldiers, costing $150 apiece in Delaware and selling for $1000 in 
New Yolk, Surely Delaware will soon be free !" 

On July 22, Ihigadiei-t General Chiller, from bis outlook on the 
Jerusalem road, sent the following to Mr. Lincoln : 

. . For the first time since the war commenced I confess 

that I am seiiously apprehensive for the result, not fiom any lack of 
confulence in the army or its commanders, but because I am almost 
certain that you will not gtil the necessary number of men of the 
light sort, and in season, under the late call, and if you do m>t, and 
the struggle goes on through the autumn without decisive results, it 
requires no prophet to fortell llic conserpienccs. I take it for granted 
that a large propoilion of the new men are to he substitutes furnished 
hy those able to do so. 'I'hey will get the cheapest they can. . . 
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galleries. July 28 saw eight thousand pounds of 
powder, ready for the match, placed directly beneath 
some of Pegram’s guns and Ellliott’s Carolinians. 
Through the ghastly avenue to be produced by the 
explosion of the mine, Grant expected to send three 
corps, composing more than one-half of his arm}^, 
with orders to seize Petersburg. 

To assist Burnside in the proposed assault, Grant 
attempted a little game of strategy. On July 27, he 
sent Sheridan’s cavalry and the Second Corps, once 
again commanded by Hancock, across the James 
River to assail the Confederate defences at ChaffuPs, 
and to capture Richmond by a sudden onset of the 
P^ederal horsemen. If this plan should fail, Grant 
expected that the expedition would at least call 
Lee’s forces to the northern bank of the James, and 
leave Petersburg exi)osed to Burnside’s attack. 
Hancock advanced fron\ Deep Bottom, drova^ back 
Kershaw’s division, and captured four l^arrott guns, 
only to find a strong Confederate line of battle be- 
hind Bailey’s Creek. July 29 found five of Lee’s 
divisions with his cavalry, after swift marching, be- 
tween Hancock and Richmond. Pickett remained 
between the James and the Appomattox, and only 
three divisions were left to defend Petersburg. 
Thirteen thousand infantrymen and artillerymen 
were ready to receive Burnside on the morning of 
July 30, while the bulk of Lee’s army was twenty 
miles away on the northern bank of the James. 

Meade feared to order Burnside forward without 
the assistance of Hancock. Grant therefore with- 
drew one-half of the Second Corps, and gave up the 
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direct assault aj^iiiiist Richinoiul. At the dawn of 
July 30, the mine ^vas fired and Elliott’s brigade was 
partially destroyed. A broad gateway was opened 
into Petersburg, and not a Confederate soldier stood 
directly between Hurnside and the city, Kighty- 
one heavy guns and mortars, and more than eighty 
field guns beg<in to ooncentnile their fire on the ad- 
jacent portitms of the Conf(‘derat<.‘ works. 

The exi)losion itself simt tc^rror into the Federal 
column of assault, and they naroiled in confusion. 
Twenty minutes sufficed to shake off the initial 
fright, and tlien the Second brigade f)f the Mrst 
division slowly ascamded the s!o])e and sheltered 
themselves in the yawning crater, which was one 
hiindn‘d and thirty-five fi‘et in length and thirty feet 
deep. The Cemetery was just btdore them on the 
hill undefended; but the attacking column lingered 
in the chasm. I'hc brigade ordered to support the 
assault atlvanced and likewise sought shelter in the 
pit. The entire assaulting division remained here in 
a confused mass; their officers couUl not move them 
forward in the face of the scattering Confederate 
musketry fire that grew louder and louder on both 
flanks. Haskell, the Carolinian, hastened forward 
his light battery and from the plank road and its 
vicinity poured in the fire of his guns. Hampden 
Chamberlaync, sick with fever, rushed from the 
hospital to render gallant service with his cannon. 
Wright and Langhorne, under cover of the pines to 
the Confederate left, raked with canister the ground 
between the crater and Burnside’s corps. 

The Confederate guniu‘rs stood gallantly to their 
2 (> 
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work under the fierce fire from Grant’s artillery. 
Two additional Federal divisions were led to the 
hill’s crest, but most of the men crept into the 
crater, which now presented the appearance of an 
overturned bee-hive. Do you mean to say your 
officers and men will not obey your orders to ad- 
vance ? ” wrote Meade to Burnside. “ I mean to 
say that it is very hard to advance to the crest/’ 
was Burnside’s reply. At eight o’clock Ihirnside’s 
negro division was pushed forward over the wliitc 
men in the crater, but they at once sought shelter in 
the adjacent rifle-pits. A division of the Tenth 
Corps followed. The timid assailants were gradually 
gathering courage from the presence of numbers to 
make an advance on Cemetery Hill. 

In this crisis Lee arrived from beyond the Appo- 
mattox. He had withdrawn two of Hill’s brigades 
from the extreme Confederate right, and Mahone 
was now throwing them into the breach. Pegram’s 
guns were rolling rapidly to the place of danger. 
The Confederates moved along the covered way 
from the plank road to the ravine in front of the 
crater. Weisiger’s Virginians made a gallant dash 
toward the chasm. The negro division fled in terror, 
and leaped into the pit; most of the other P'ederal 
troops were forced into the same deep abyss. 
Wright’s Georgians came to Weisiger’s aid. I'he 
Confederate works were recaptured shortly after 
noonday. The crater became a place of indescrib- 
able suffering and death for the entrai)ped I’ederal 
soldiers, until the survivors surrendered at discre- 
tion. Grant had massed sixty-five thousand men 
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for the grand assault, hut the lack of vigour, and 
even the of his officers and men, resulted 

in a failure and the loss of nearly five thousand 
men.'^* 

In the o])ening days of August, Sheridan took 
control of h'edei'cd operations in the valley of Vir- 
ginia; the wSixth Chirps and the cavalry of Torbert 
and Wilson were sent to strengthen his army. Lee 
sent Kershaw’s division and Fitz lice’s horsemen to 
render support to (xeneral Early. Grant therefore 
conceived the ])l«in of again assaulting the Confeder- 
ate works on the northern hank of the James. On 
August 14, Hancock led the Second and the Tenth 
Corps and Gregg’s cavalry against Lee’s line, only 
to suffer defc'at. (leneral h'rancis A. Walker speaks 
thus of Hancock’s movement: 

“ n should frauKly he* coufessed that the troops on oui side engaged 
behaved with little spirit. . . . When it is added that the two 

hiigiules most in I'iudt \Ner(‘ the Iiish brigade and that which had been 
so long and gloritnislv commanded by Ih’ookc, it will appear to what 
a c'oiulilion the army hail heen reduced hy three months of despeiate 
lighting.” 

With the loss of one thousand men Hancock with- 
drew to Petersburg in order to take part in another 
disastrous assault against the Weldon railroad. 

While I lancock was wasting his strength at Deep 
lh)ttom, the h’iflh Corps was exchanging the mo- 
notony of tnmdi-lif(^ for the excitement of a move- 

A great despairim* outcry arose in the North, (lold went up to 
The AVw } e;/* Hnald called for tlu* sending of an embassy 
to the (’on fed crate (ioveruimmt “ to see if this dreadful war cannot 
he ended in a luutually satisfactory treaty of peace.” 
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incnt' against Lee’s right flank. On August iS, 
Warren led this corps from the Jerusalem plank 
road as far as the Globe Tavern on the Weldon rail- 
road. He tlien moved along the railway toward 
Petersburg until Ileth with two brigades struck him 
on the left flank, and killed and captured nearly a 
thousand P’cderal soldiers. On the 19th, A. P, Hill 
confronted Warren with two divisions. Heth as- 
sailed the left of the PAnleral corps while Mahone 
thrust his brigades against Warren’s right flank. 
The Federal loss was two thousand nine hundretl 
men. Warren threw up strong works near the Gur- 
ley House, and on the 2i.st Hill assaulted him but 
was repulsed with lo.ss. 

On the same day Hancock led two divisions be- 
yond Warren to the southward and began to tcair up 
the railway track, August 24 found him in bivouac 
with Gregg’s cavalry within some old intrenchments 
at Reams’s Station. A. P. Hill made a swift move- 
ment, with eight brigades aided by Hamj>ton’s cav- 
alry, against Hancock’s isolated works. Pegram 
secured an enfilade and reverse fire with his eight 
guns at half-musket range. His terrific hail of iron 
was followed by Heth’s charge. Mo.st of Hancock’s 
men were seized with panic and bn)ke awa\' in flight ; 
their works were taken and nine guns, twelve col- 
ours, more than three thousand stand of small arms, 
and twenty-one hundred and fifty [)risoners, became 
Confederate spoil. Hill’s loss was seven hundred 
and twenty men. It was only the desperate fight- 
ing of Hancock himself at the head of a small band 
of courageous men that prevented the rout and capt- 
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urc of liis entire corps. l^'nincis A. WaHvcr' 
Hancock’s stiitf, ^ascribes this I'ederal defeat chiefly 
to “ The weakened si)irit of our [Hancock’s] 
men.” 

Grant’s losses in the mt)nth of Au^aist reached 
the total of about ei^ht thousand nieii ; Lee’s casu- 
alties tliirini^^ the same time numbered about two 
thousand. Nevertlieless, Grant continued his blows 
at both Gonfederate Ikinks, Ins chief effort beini^ 
directc‘d tt)ward tlie extension of the I'ederal left in 
order to seize Lee’s lines of communication with the 
South. 

The cIosinj4 days of Sei)tember saw the Imderal 
Tenth and hay^Uetmth coips advancing; to assail tlie 
Confederate defenc<*s north of the James, only to 
offer in sacrifice *d)out two thousand three hundred 
men. Lee’s loss was lilanvise lu'avy. In connec- 
tion with this movement. Grant sent four divisions 
to seize tlie ( 'on f tolerate ri^ht flank. Hill threw two 
divisions a;.(ainst the (lank of the assaulting column; 
the Federal loss was more than two thousand. Cien- 

^ Walker stat(‘s furlliei (hat Hancock “ lia«l seen his tionps fail in 
their attempts to cairy the intrc’iicheil positions of the enemy, hut he 
hail never hefoo' liml the morliiicalion of seeiiij; thc*m driven, and his 
lines ami jpnis taken, as on this occasion ; and nevei hctoie laid he 
seen his mmi fnil to uspoml to the ulim»st when he called njum them 
peisfmally for a snprtaue eifi>rt ; m)r luul he ever before lidden toward 
the enemy, f<»llo\vcd by a be;j;^arly ariay of a lew hundred stiajjjjrlers 
who hatl been p,.ith(!red together and pushed toward the enemy, lie 
couhl no lonj^er eonee.d iroin himself that his once mipjity corps re- 
tained hut the shadow of its former streii.uth and vigour. . . . ‘ 1 
do not care to dn* [('I'ied Hancock |, hut I pray Hod I may never 
leave this held.’ 'The a^^miy of that day never passed away from the 
pnnid soldier." 
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eral Parke, commander of the Federal Ninth Corps, 
explains the disaster as follows : “ Jhc larj^e amount 
of raw material in the ranks has greatly diminished 
the efficiency of tlie corps/' 

When the month of October was nearly past, 
Grant made one last desperate eflort to win a suc- 
cess in order to strengthen Lincoln in the ap[)r()ach- 
ing election. He sent a column of thirty-two 
thousand infantry and three Ihousaiul cavalry to 
turn Lee’s right at Hatcher’s Run, fourteen miles 
southwest of Petersburg. Hancock was ordered to 
lead his corps westward along the Vaughan road 
across Hatcher’s Run, until he should sci/.e the 
Boydton plank road. He was then to movx‘ east- 
ward again, recross Hatcher’s Run and seize the 
Southsidc railroad in the rear of Lee’s right wing. 
The Fifth and the Ninth corps with Gregg’s cavalry 
were moved to the P"ederal left to support 1 lancock. 
On the morning of October 27, the great host began 
the march. The Ninth Corps advanced against the 
right extremity of Lee’s intrenchments, only to find 
the grey-clad rifiemen alert and still possessed of an 
accurate aim. The Ninth Corps, therefore, halted 
and placed itself behind earthworks. 

Hancock passed across Hatcher’s Run and secured 
the Boydton plank road. Hill’s grim veterans under 
Heth stood ready on the eastern bank of the Run 
and Hancock paused. A division of thcj Infth (^or])s 
crossed the stream to lend aid to I fancock, but many 
of the F'cderal regiments lost their way and went 
astray in the wilderness. The entire I'edcral force 
was now astride Hatcher’s Run, with its left wing 
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bcpiinilcd into tlclachcd bunds and entangled in the 
dense forest. Ijjeth followed the usual tactical 
method. lie sent Mtdione’s division westward 
across the Run <ind thrust them into the gap be- 
tween the Second and the h'ifth corps and made a 
fierce attack ag<iinst I lancock’s right Hank. Hamp- 
ton tell ui)on Ilaiicoekks k‘ft. Ilancock’s numbers 
speedily regaineil their lost ground. During the 
night Gnint withdrew the entire h'ederal force and 
left as 1 nil’s spoil six guns and seven hundred j^ris- 
oners. Hancock left i)art of his wounded on the 
fiehl. Although Grant’s entire loss amounted to 
sevTntetm luindnal and sixty-one mtm, yet he tcle- 
graplu‘d to Stanton at the close of the day (October 
27): **. . . Our casualties have been light — 

probably less than two hundred. . . , We lost 

no jn'isoners except the usual stragglers, who are 
alw«'iys picked uj).” 

On the same day, I.ongstreet celebrated his re- 
turn to the field by visiting a loss of more than one 
thousand u[)on Ihitler’s brigades who were attempt- 
ing to creep through the While Oak Swamp into the 
Richmond defences. 

WhiUt Grant was thus ]>ouring out the blood of the 
new bounty-paid recruits on the banks of the James 
and the Appomattox, he was at the same time at- 
tempting to incite Shen<lan up the Valley of Virginia 
in order to s(d/.e l.ee’s lines of communication at 
Lynchburg. On August 7 the I'ederal cavalry 
leader was placed in charge of a large force, and 
sent against ICarly at Winchester. Since his ad- 
vance against Washington that Confederate officer 
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had been the source of much apijrehension in Mary- 
land and Pennsylvania. He had .^ent a detachment 
of horsoineii to set fire to Chainbersbury * in retali- 
ation for Hunter’s bonfires in the Valley of Vir- 
ginia. The latter retired to Harper’s h'erry, and 
there maintained his position for more than a 
month. 

During these August days, Early checked the 
traffic on the canal and on the Ikdlimore and Ohio 
railroad, and constantly threatened to cross the 
Potomac beyond Martinsburg. On September i, 
Sheridan had about fifty-si.K thousand six hundred 
men. Sheridan finally led forward about forty- 
eight thousand foot and horse to assail I'hirly’s band 
of little more than thirteen thousand. At Winches- 
ter on September [9, Early was forced from the field, 
and eventually comi)eIled to retire up the valley. 
Sheridan used the torch even more recklessly than 
Plunter; houses, mills, barns, and farming imple- 
ments were reduced to ashes, with the gathered 
harvests of corn, gra.ss, and wheat. Early followed 
Sheiidan again to Cedar Creek, where the latter was 
contemplating a removal of his force to Petersburg. 
Early could count under his banner only eight 
thousand five hun4red muskets, and less than four 
thousand cavalry and artillery. In the early morn- 
ing of October 19, this small band dashed upon the 
flank and the rear of the city of tents occupied by 
the Federal soldiery outnumbering them four to 
one. Sheridan’s army was driven in rout. Early 

* The burning of Chambersburg did not receive F.ce’s ajiproving 
sanction. 
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hesitated and the vijj^oiir of the pursuit was abated. 
Tlie ["'ederal rei^ijnents paused and formed line of 
battle. .Afterward Sheridin himself reached tlie 
field and his men drove Early up the valley. Hut 
Early's pur[)ose was larj^tdy acctmijdished, lie 
restrained Sheridan fn)m sendin^e^ reinforcements to 
Grant, and continued to show a hold front in the 
upper vallc)'. 

In the openiiiLi' days of Dcccniher, Grant recalled 
the Sixth Gorps Iroin the \alley to the James. Lee 
met this movement by sumnioniin^- the Second Corps 
away from Early’s field to man the trenches before 
retersl)ur<4'. Sheridan’s j;*reat flankin^^ force of fifty- 
six thousand had faih^d to out the Central railway 
or to seize Lee's depot of su])})lies at Lynchbin\t^^ 
The lu‘(l(‘r<d losses in Sheridan's Valley campaij^n 
reached the j4hastly ai;;4ix\i»ate of seventeen thou- 
saml ! 

The defeat of Hood on December 16, left Lee’s 
army as tlu: only force of any ma^i^’nitude in the 
Southern C^mfcalcracy. Sherman’s seizure of Sa- 
vannah on Decembtu’ .21 placed Lee between two 
54 real Federal hosts whose base of supply was the 
Atlantic ( )cean. The spirit of the C'onfederate com- 
mander and of his men seemetl to rise hij^her as the 
terrors of war were t hickenin.^' about them. There 
was j^reat lack of harmony in the councils of the 
Clonfederate government. Ai)arty in the Congress, 
hostile to President Davis, Ual by Wigfall and Foote, 
grew more bitter in tlun*r denunciations of the ad- 
ministration, Tin; friends and the critics of Beau- 
regard, Bragg, and J. E, Johnston were pro.secuting 
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a great war of reciimination. Sonic of the Cotton 
States were threatening to make terms witli the 
Federal administration, unless 1 ^'esident Da\is 
should send troops to defend their thresholds, (jov- 
ernor Vance asked for a cor])s from Lee’s army to 
resist the assaults against Wilmington, on the 
ground that this seaport was of as great value to the 
Confederacy as was Richmond. 

The Conscription Act, calling into the field all 
males betw^een the ages of eighteen and fifty, 
was denounced as unconstitutional. (jcnxnnor 
Brown of Georgia I'efused to obey the statute. 
President Davis was termed a despot because he 
sought to enforce the law,, Property-holders in 
large numbers succeeded in evading the call and re- 
mained at home. Moreover, Vice-President Ste- 
phens began to loom up as the leader of a peace 
party, which increased the clamour against Davis. 
From the beginning the Confederate President was 
too sanguine of success. He played his cards as 
the head of a perfected system of statesmanship. 
He never seemed to recognise his imperative duty 
to secure every possible advantage in order to win 
the game. A man of lofty patriotism, of unfailing 
integrity and of spotless purity, Mr. Davis supposed 
that the Confederacy would attain a position of ])er- 
manency through the ordinary and rc‘gular opera- 
tions of his system of administration. He never 
recognised the military necessity of destroying the 
Army of the Potomac by mobilising the (nrevs of the 
South, and now that army was about to cU‘stroy him. 

It must be remembered, however, that .strong 
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State jealousies stood in the way of mobilising a 
great Confederato ar.ni}^ in Virginia or in Tennessee, 
This same cause was strongl}' operative in the winter 
of 1864111 weakening Leeks army. Nearly all the 
nuni who left his ranks went back to the Cotton 
Stales. To the honour of Virginia be it said, that 
as she did not in the outset seek war, so at the close 
she did not seek peace while war was possible. Her 
General Assembly expressed confidence in the ad- 
ministration of President Davis, and pledged him 
unto the very end all the men and resources of the 
Commonwealth. 

With uncomiuerabhi spirit, Lee stood like the 
strong man he was in the midst of all these difficul- 
ties. lie kept the peace with all the warring fac- 
tions. None of them dared to assail him who was 
the personal friend and idol of the grim grey-jackets 
who manned the Petersburg trenches. The news- 
papers would perhaps have subjected Lee to criticism 
if they had not fearcal his popularity. To the lion, 
B. IL Hill of Georgia, Lee made these remiirks: 

“We made a mislako, Mr. Hill, in the beginning of oiir 
.stuijigle, and I fear, in spile td all we can do, it will prove to be a 
fatal niislake. . . . In the beginning we appointed all our worst 

generals to command the armies ami all our best generals to edit the 
newspapers. As you know, ! have planned some campaigns and 
quite a number ol battles. I have given the work all the care and 
thought I <*ould, and sometimes, when my plans were completed, as 
far as I could s<‘e they seemetl to be i>erfeet, Hut when I have fought 
them through I have discovered clefecls, ami oceasionally wondere<l I 
<lid not see some of the defects in advance. When it was all over I 
found by rtauling a newspaper that these best e.ditor-gcneials saw all 
the defects idaiuly from the start. Unbirtunately, they did not com- 
municate their kntavledge to me until it was too late. 
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“I have no ambition but to seive the Conferleiacy, and do all I 
can to win oui independence. T am willing to serve in any capacity 
to which the authorities may assign me. I* have done the best I 
could in the field, and have not succeeded as 1 should wish, f am 
willing to yield my ],>lace to these best gencials, and I will do my 
best foi the cause in editing a ncwspapei,” 

On August 23, Lee wrote as follows: 

“ . , . Without some inciease of strengtli, T cannot see how 

we aie to escape the natural military conse<|iiences of the eneiuy’.s 
numerical supeiiority.” 

September 2 found him making an urgent call for 
all the able-bodied white men in the South, and on 
September 20 he asked for negro recruit .s to manage 
all the waggon train.s and to throw up fortifications. 
In reply to his wife’s remon.strance concerning his 
own unceasing toil and watchfulness, on September 
18, he wrote these words: 

. . What caie can a man give to himself in time of war? 

It is from no desiie of exposure or hazard that I live in a tent, but 
fiom necessity. I must be where T can speedily at all tiimss attend 
to the duties of my {lositioii, and he near or accessible to the otlicers 
with wh<nn I have to act. I have been offered looms in the houses 
of our citizens, but I could not tiun the dwellings of my kind hosts 
into abariack, wheic officeis, couiicrs, di.stre.ssed women, etc., would 
be entering day and night.” 

Lee’s energies were directed toward the solution 
of the problems created by the attempted conscrip- 
tion, by the commissariat, and by the enemy. 
Throughout September and October he was asking 
for more troops. He called attention to the scarcity 
of horses. He spoke of “ the discouragement of 
our people and the great material los.s that would 
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follow the fall of Richmond as outweighing every 
possible sacrifice,^ I le lived on sweet potatoes, corn- 
bread, and buttermilk, while he pressed every 
agency to secure food for his starving veterans. 
When he crossed to the southern bank of the Appo- 
mattox early in November, he sent his aide, W. H. 
Taylor, to select a dwelling-place. 

“ I, of com so, sflccled ii place,” says 'I'aylor, “ wlieie T thought he 
woulil I>c comfoUalilc, .iltlumgli I lumly believe he conclueled that I 
was thinking iiioic of myselt than of him. 1 took possession of a 
vacant house, ami had lus looin piepaied with a cheerful lire, and 
everything inatle as cosy as p«>ssible. It was entirely too pleasant for 
him, for he is never so iincomforlable as when comfortable.” 

Winter poured down its snows and its sleet upon 
Lee’s shelterless men in the trenches. Some of 
them l>urrow(‘d into the earth. Most of them .shiv- 
ered over the feeble fires ke])t burning along the 
lines. Scanty and thin were the garments of these 
heroes. Most of them were clad in mere rags. 
Gaunt famine oppressed them every hour. One 
([uartcr of a pound of rancid bacon and a little 
meal was the daily portion assigned to each man 
by the rules of the War Department. Hut even 
this allowance failed when the railroads broke down 
and left llie bacon and the (lour and the meal [)iled 
up beside the track in Georgia and the Carolinas. 
(*>ne-sixth of this daily ration was the allotment for 
a considerable time, and very often the supply of 
bacon failed entirely. At the close of the year, 
Grant had one hundred and ten thousand men. Lee 
had sixty-six thousand on his rolls, but this included 
men on detached duty, leaving him barely forty 
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thoLisand soldiers to defend the trenches that were 
then stretched out forty miles in lengtli from the 
Chickahominy to Hatcher’s Run. 

With dauntless hearts these gaunt-faced men en- 
dured the almost ceaseless roar of Grant’s mortar- 
batteries. The frozen fingers of Lee’s army of 
sharpshooters clutched the musket-1 )arrc‘l with an 
aim so steady that Grant’s men scarcely ever lifted 
their heads from their bomb-proofs. An eye-witness 
thus describes Lee himself: 

“ ITis cheeks were nuldy, and his eye ha<l that clear li<;ht which 
indicates the presence of the calm, self-pniscd will. Hut his hair liad 
grown grey, like his beaut and mustache, which wcie wnm shoit and 
well trimmed. Ilis diess, as ahvays, \cas a plain and scrviccalilc 
grey unifoini, with no indications of rank save the slais on the collar. 
Cavalry boots reached nearly to his knees, and he seldom wore any 
w'eapon, A broad-brimmed, giey-fell hat rested low upon the fore- 
head ; and the movements of this soldierly figure were as firm, meas- 
ured, and imposing as ever. Ft w'as impossible to discern in (leneial 
Lee any evidences of impaired stiength, or any trace of the wealing 
hardships through which he had passed, lie seemed made of iron, 
and would remain in his saddle all day, and then at his <lcsk half tlie 
night, without apparently feeling any fatigue.” 

On November 30, Lee wrote thus to his wife: 
“I . . . am glad to learn your supply of socks 

is so large. If two or three hundred would send an 
equal number we .should have a sufTicieucy. 1 will 
endeavour to have them distributed to the most 
needy.” December 17 found him thanking her for 
a box with hat, gloves, and socks, and also for a 
barrel of apples. On January fo he was able to be- 
stow some apples on three little girls who brought 
him their donation of eggs, pickles, and pop-corn. 
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On the next day he wrote Secretary Seddon that his 
army possessed su[)plies for only two days. At that 
time meal was rati‘d at ei^ht)^ dollars a bushel, and 
fl(Hir at one thousand dollars a barrel in Confederate 
currency! 

Tn I'ebiuar)', Lee was appointed j^eneralissimo of 
all the Conh'derate forces in the field. Sherman 
was just then st<irtinjj;‘ northward throiii^h the Caro- 
linas to effect a junctinn with Craiit. h\)rt Fisher 
had fallen on Januaiy itS. I'he failure of A. II. 
Stephens*s vain dieam of peace in the ITami)ton 
Roads conferc'iicc with Lincoln on February 3 
nerved the Confederacy to pp*eater efforts than be- 
fore. A fair su[>ply of meat and meal was brought 
to the arm}'. Lt‘c devised the ])lan of withdrawing 
l)ehind the Staunton (Roanoke) River within reach 
of the (Confederate troops in the Carolinas. But the 
policy of <lefending Richmond to the last was forced 
uj)(yn him, and without a murmur his men faced 
Grant for the final struggle. 

On lAhniary 5, 6, and 7, Grant sent a large force 
to seize the (kyiifederate works at Hatcher’s Run, 
Three Confederate divisions drove them back. 
Lvans’s division made a charge with the old Confed- 
erate spirit and l)roke the line ft)rmedby the Federal 
h’ifth Corps. In thes<.‘ operations the gallant John 
Regram was slain. Lee’s luiroes were still ready for 
obstinate hattU^ an<l a contimual watch of three days 
and niglits in the mhlst of the severest weather of 
the winter. 

“ Un<h‘r tlu‘s(‘ (jiirumstunrts,” wrote Ix*c, ** heij^htened by assaults 
and llro t)f the <;uciny, sonu* td the tnen had been wilhoul meat for 
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three days, and all were suffering from reduced rations and scant 
clothing, exposed to battle, cold, hail, ayd sleet. . . . 'Phe 

physical strength of the men, if their courage survives, must fail 
under this treatment.” 

On February 9, Lee issued his first general order 
as Commander-in-chief. The substance of the order 
ran as follows : 

“ Deeply impressed with the difficulties and responsibilities of the 
position, and humbly invoking the guidance of Almighty Clod, I 
rely for success upon the courage and fortitude of the army, sustained 
by the patriotism and firmness of the people, confident that their 
united efforts, under the blessing of Heaven, will secure peace and 
independence.” 

February 14 marked Lee’s publication of a second 
order in which he said of his soldiers; 

The choice between war and abject submission is before them. 

To such a proposal, brave men with arms in their hands can have 
but one answer. They cannot barter manhood for peace, nor the 
right of .self-government for life or property. 

“ But justice to them recpiires a sterner admonition to those who 
have abandoned their comrades in the hour of peril.” 

He offered pardon to returning deserters and then 
said : 

“ Our resources, wisely and vigorously employed, are ample ; and 
with a brave army, sustained by a determined and united people, 
success with God’s assistance cannot be doul)tful.” 

With reference to the scheme brought before the 
Confederate Congre.ss to employ negroes as soldiers, 
Lee wrote thus, on February r8: 

“ I think the measure not only expedient but necessary. The 
enemy will certainly use them against us if he can get possession of 
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them. . • • I •»»>*■ think that mir white population can supply 

the necessities of a lon<^ war without overtaxing its capacity, and im- 
posing gieat sufTering'Hipun oiu jieople ; and 1 believe we should pro- 
vide resources lor a pi oti acted .struggle — not nieicly fur a battle or 
campaign. . . . In my oi>iiiion, the negroes, under piopci cir- 
cumstances, will make eiticient soldiers. . . . I think those who 

aie emphiyed slnuihl he liectl. It would be neithei just nor wise, in 
iny opinion, tt> ie<[une them to .serve as slaves.” 

On I'cbrunry i<), while Sherman was approaching 
Charlotte, North Carolina, Lee wrote this: 

** It is nt'cessary to bring <mt all our strength, and, f fear, to unite 
our aimies, as sei»aiately they tlo not seem able to make head against 
the enemy. . . . l'ro\isinus must be acimmulateil in Virginia, 

and every nuui in all the States must be brought olf. 1 fear it may 
be nei’essaiy to al»andon all oiu cities, and preparation should be 
made for this contingency.” 

I'ehniaiy 2 .\ found this letter on its way from Lee 
to Covernor Vance of North Carolina: 

** 'I'he state ol despondency that mnv prevails among our people is 
produm'ng a bad elfeci ujion the tiotips. Desertions are becoming 
very he«pient, and there is goiul reason to believe that they are occa- 
sional to a coiisulcrablc extent by letters WTitten to the soldieis l>y 
their friemls at home. In the last two weeks seveial hundred have 
deserteil from 11 ill’s coips, and as the divisums Irom which the great- 
est numbei of desertions hav(‘ taken place ate composed chielly of 
troops from North ('arolina, they furnish a conespondiiig proportion 
of deserters. 1 think some goo<l can be accomiilished by the elTorts 
of intluential citizens to change tmblic sentiment, and cheer the 
si>irits of the people. It has been <liscoveied that despondent persons 
represent to their fiiemls in the aimy that our cause is hopeless, and 
that they ha<l ]»e(ter provide for themselves. 'Phey state that the 
number of d(‘S(M‘teis is so large in the several counties that there is no 
ilanger to be mipiehcuded fiom the home-guard. The deserters gen- 
erally take their arms with them. 'Phe greater number are from 
regiments from the western part of the State. So far as the despond- 
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ency of the people occasions this sad condition of alTairs, I know of 
no othei means of removing it than hy the counsel and exhoitation of 
prominent citizens. If they would explain tcv tlie people that the 
cause is not hopeless, that the situation of all aits, though ciitical, is 
so to the enemy as well as ourselves, that he has drawn his tioops 
from every other quaiter to accomplish his designs against Richmond, 
and that his defeat now would result in leaving neaily our whole terri- 
toiy open to us ; that this great lesult can he accoinjiHshed if all will 
w'oik diligently, and that his successes aie fai less valuable m fact 
than in appearance, — I think our soiely tried pe»>i)le w’ould he in- 
duced to make one moie ciToit to bear their sufferings a little longei, 
and legain some of the spirit that maiked the hist tw'o years of the war.” 

On March 9, Lee sent these words of commenda- 
tion to the gallant Vance : 

“ I . . , retuin you my sincere thanks lor your zealous effoits 
in behalf of the anuy and the cause. I liave lead with pleasure and 
attention your pioclamation ami apiieal tt> the t>eople, as also extiacts 
from youi adihesses. I tiust you will infuse into your fellow- 
citizens the spirit of resolution and patiiotism which inspiies your 
own action. . . 

Early in March, Lee and Davis decided that the 
former should lead his army to Danville and unite 
with J. E. Johnston's eighteen thousand in battle 
against Sherman's ninety tliou.sand men before Grant 
could reach North Carolina. In order to check the 
extension of Grant's left wing toward the wSouthsidc 
and Danville railroads, Lee proposed to assault the 
central works in the Federal line near the Appomat- 
tox. Gordon arrayed the Second Cor])s in front of 
Petersburg with his left resting on the river. Other 
troops stood ready to lend their aid. One-half of 
Lee's army was thus massed against a P^ederal re- 
doubt on the southern side of the A])pomattox, 
known as Fort Stedman. Just before the dawn of 
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March 25, Gordon’s storming party rushed from the 
Confederate intrenchments across the intervening 
space of one hundred and fifty yards, and captured 
the fort with three adjacent batteries. The attack 
had been delayed by the tardiness of the supporting 
detachment from Longstreet’s corps, and the ap- 
proach of daylight found the plan only half executed. 
Gordon made vain attempts to lay his hands on the 
forts to the right and to the left of Stedman. But 
the supporting Confederate forces did not advance. 
The Federal artillery, from a more commanding posi- 
tion, raked his lines, and the Federal infantry 
swarmed in to overwhelm the attacking column. 
Lee's loss amounted to three thousand men. Two 
thousand men was the measure of the injury inflicted 
upon Grant. 

On March 27, with Sherman at Goldsborough, 
Grant began to make slow advances with his host of 
one hundred and twenty-four thousand seven hun- 
dred men. Thirteen thousand of these formed his 
cavalry. Lee’s total force of all three arms was 
reduced in size to about forty-five thousand men. 
Fitz Lee’s corps of cavalry numbered less than five 
thousand, and the failure of forage had reduced the 
horses to the condition of walking phantoms. 

Grant first sent Butler’s old army under Ord 
toward his own left flank. On the 29th, Sheridan’s 
troopers were despatched to Dinwiddie Court-House, 
and the Federal Second and Fifth corps moved 
across Hatcher’s Run and advanced north-eastward 
against Lee’s right flank along the Boydton and 
Quaker roads. Hill’s line looked dangerous, and 
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Grant's forces did not attack the Confederate works, 
Lee swiftly moved his cavalry and Pickett's division 
from his left to his right. The evening of March 
30 closed upon ten thousand infantry and cavalry 
arrayed under Pickett at P’ivc J^'orks, four miles 
west of the extremit}^ of lice’s intrenchments. In 
connection with Pickett's movement against Sheri- 
dan, Lee in person moved three brigades out of his 
works on the morning of the 31st, and the fierce 
rush of his men drove Warren's corps in confusion 
behind Gravelly Run. Pickett pressed Sheridan 
backward to the Court- Mouse, but found himself 
near the Federal infantry, and withdrew to I"ive 
Forks. There, in his isolated position, Pickett was 
outflanked and defeated by Sheridan's cavalry and 
Warren's corps on April i. On the morning of 
April 2, the Imderal Sixth Corps broke Lee’s thin 
line at a point about four miles southwest of 1 Peters- 
burg, and the brave A. P. Hill was numbered with 
the Confederate dead. The Confederate soldiers in 
isolated bands continued to fight with desperate 
valour, and Grant h)st heavily; but Federal numbers 
won their way through Lee's line, Lee himself 
looked upon the disaster with the utmost compos- 
ure in his demeanour. He raised his grey hat witli 
the same old courteous salute to every a[)[)roaching 
oflficer. As he rode back toward Petersburg, he 
quietly remarked to an aide, “ This is a bad busi- 
ness, Colonel." Soon again he spoke to this effect: 
" It has happened as I told them at Richmond it 
would happen. The line has been stretched until it 
has broken. " 
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As Lee conlinucd his slow return, the shells from 
the advancing' Federal batteries began to burst about 
him. 

“lie tmnod his head over his ii<»ht shoulder,” says an eye-witness, 
“ his cheeks became (lushed and a sudden Hash of the eye showed 
with what leluclance he letiieil hefoic the (he diiected upon him. 
No othci couise was lelt liim, lunvevei, and lie coiUinuetl to lide 
slowly towanl his innei line — a low eaithwoik 111 the suburbs of the 
— uliete a small (nice was diaw-n up, ardent, hopeful, deliant, and 
salutino the shells now’ buistino above them with cheeis and laughter. 
It was plain that the lighting spiiil of the lagged tioops leinained 
unhntken ; and the shout of welcome with w'hich they ieceivedT.ee 
indicated their uiuvavciing confidence in Iiiin, despite the untoward 
condition td alfaiis.” 


Under cover of the gathering darkness, on April 
2, Lee turned the head of his army toward Amelia 
Court House along the banks of the Appomattox. 
The Confederate' government officials passed over 
the railroad to Danville, and thence to Charlotte, 
'file soldiers on the march regained the buoyancy 
of the carl}' da}'s of the war. They were 

“ill exccdlcnt spirits,” says a participant in the retreat, “probably 
from the higlily agreeable contrast (►f the bmlding April woods with 
the sipuilid trendies, and the long-unfelt joy of an uiifetteted march 
through the tields of spring, (leiicral Lee shared this hopeful feel- 
ing in a very iiMiiarkable ilegree. Ills expression w'as aiumate<l and 
buoyant, his seat in the smhlle erect and commanding, and he seemed 
to look fotward to assurc<l success in the critical movement which he 
had undei taken.” 


On April 5, most of the Confederate troops 
reached Amelia. Contrary to Lee’s expectation, 
the su])i)ly of food found here was insufficient for his 
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army/^" Sheridan was between Lee and Danville 
and his caution was so great that he placed his 
eighteen thousand Federal troopiC behind strong 
intrcnchments. If they had possessed food. Tree's 
veterans would probabh" have pushed their way 
through Sheridan’s line to Danville. Lee’s esti- 
mate of the situation was thus recorded: 

‘‘Not finding the siijiplies ordoied to be pliK'ed at Amelia Coiiit 
House, neaily twcnly-foui hours weic lost in endcavouiing lo culleef 
in the count ly subsistence for men and homes. The delay was fatal 
and could not be ietiieve<l.’' 

The night of April 5 marked Lee’s advance toward 
Farmville. On the following day Sheridan’s cavalry 
and the Federal Sixth Corps, marching on Lee’s 
left flank, thrust themselves into gaps left open in 
the Confederate columns by the passage of the 
stream called Sailor’s Creek. The Conft‘(lerale 
artillery was not available and the (lank assaults re- 
sulted in disaster to Lee, The h'ederal St‘cond 
Corps fell upon Gordon’s rearguard and ca])tiircd 
many prisoners. Lee’s losses reached the aggregate 
of nearly eight thousand men with Generals hAvdl, 
G. W, Custis Lee, Kershaw, Dubose, Corse, and 
Hunton. Bread and meat were found at Farmville. 
Since leaving Petersburg the chief article of food was 
parched corn! Four miles beyond iHirmvillc, Lee 
formed line of battle on April 7, and visited di.sast(‘r 
on the Federal Second Corps and Cnxdc’s cavalry. 


* The officials of the commissary (lepartmcut have stated that no 
oidei was received by them with reference to the concentration of 
supplies at Amelia Court House. See Soiithcm Historical Papers, 
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The evening of April tS saw Sheridan in control of 
Appomattox Station between Lee and Lynchburg. 
I.argc masses of tile Federal infantry added strength 
to Sheridan’s position, and Lee’s little band of 
wearied and half-starved heroes was between the 
two wings of (Grant’s great host. On the morn- 
ing of the pth,” Lee wrote, ** according to the 
re])orts of the ordnance officers, there were 7892 
organised infantr\' with arms, . . . the artillety 

reduced to 63 })ieces . , . l and] the cavalry 

ilid not excewd 2100 effective men. The 
eni‘n\y was more tlian five times our numbers.'’*^' 
Two da\'s bedore, I^ee had received from his corps- 
commamk‘rs the suggestion that he should sur- 
render. With a flash of the eye he cried, Surren- 
der! I have too many good fighting men for that.” 
(In the morning of the 9th when he found Grant’s 
infantry in Ids front, a great sadness fell upon Lee 
as he said: 'riiere is nothing left but to go to 
General Grant, and 1 would rather die a thousand 
deaths.” I'he soldier-spirit within him longed for 
the soldier’s death, ** I Tow easily I could get rid 
of this, and be at rest,” he said. I have only to 
ride along; the line and all will be over. But it is onr 
duty to live. What will become of the women and 
children of the wSouth, if we are not here to protect 
them.” Ills sadiu‘ss was lighted up with a faint 
touch of humour at his own personal display when 
he arrayed himself in anew Confederate uniform and 
rode to the McLean house to hand over his army 

* After the siirrt‘n<lt‘r, si camet iij) until the number of 
prisoners parohMl leaclusl tlu‘ a^orogute of twcnty-eijilU thousand. 
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to Grant. The latter manifested no spirit of exulta- 
tion; he courteously yielded the horses lo tlui Con- 
federate privates who owned them, and apportioned 
provisions to Lee’s army from the captured Confed- 
erate railway train. 

Among the Confederate soldiers themselves there 
had been scarcely a thought of surrender. When 
they saw their beloved leader riding back from the 
place of negotiation, their grief was well nigh un- 
speakable. They halted his horse and gathered in 
clusters about him. Tears were running down every 
cheek as the grim, ragged veterans came up to wring 
his hand. Only sobs were heard or prayers uttered 
in broken words calling down the benedictions of 
heaven upon Lee. The tears in Ids own eyes 
formed his answer to the agony of his men. He 
could only say in a tone that trembled with sorrow, 
** Men, we have fought through the war together. 
I have done the best I could for you. My heart is 
too full to say more.” On April lo, 1865, he issued 
to his immortal band the following address: 

“After four years of arduous service, luarkctl ]>y unsui passed 
courage and fortitude, the Army of Northern Virginia has been com- 
pelled to jield to overwhelming luunbeis and lesources, 

“ J need not tell the survivois of so many haid-fought battles, who 
have remained steadfast to the last, that I have consented to this 
result fiom no distrust of them ; but, feeling that valour and devotion 
could accomplish nothing that could compensate for the loss that 
would have attended the coutinualiou of the csnitesl, I have deter- 
mined to avoid the useless sacrifice of those whose inisl services liave 
endeared them to their countrymen. 

“ By the terms of agreement, officeis and men can return to their 
homes and lemain there until exchanged. 

“You will take with you the satisfaction lhat proceeils from the 
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consciniisnoss nf duly fuithlully porfiuiued ; aiul 1 earnestly piay that 
a nuuc'ifiil ( I<m 1 will evlund (o }ou liK hlcssiiijr and protection. 

“ With ail uiu'cMMUv admiration of your constancy and devotion to 
your count ly, and a y^iatctul ivmcinlnance of your kind and ijcneious 
considciatioii of myself, J bid you an aflcctionalc fuiewell. 

R. K. 1-KK, Clenerai;' 





CHAPTER XV. 

LEE AS I‘RKSrnENT OF TllK \V AS! 1 1 N( rr( >N 
COLLI'AIE. 

1865-1 S70, 


HE disbanding of the Army of North- 
ern Virginia marked the virtual down- 
fall of the Southern Cemfederacy. 
The surrender of the remaining*' Con- 
federate troops in the South and 
Southwest in the month of May, 1S65, inevitably 
followed the capitulation of Lee at Ap[)oniattox. 
The soldiers of the Confederacy laid aside their arms, 
and turned from the bivouac to find desolate homes 
in a land laid waste. They uttered not a reL»'ret f<^r 
the past nor a murmur concernini^ the present. 'J'hey 
retained their former dauntless courajj;e. They set 
themselves to work to restore their broken country. 
It was well that they were not broken in spirit, for 
the multiplied humiliations imposed upon the people 
of the South by the successful ])f)litical ])arty in the 
process called Reconstruction, were far more i;‘allint>^ 
than the burdens laid upon them by a state of i)ublic 
warfare. When Lee returned from Api>omatlox he 
found Richmond partially in ashes. He sought 
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privMcy and rest in a rented house, lie denounced 
the assassination of President Lincoln as a grievous 
crime, aiul deplored the intensified animosity toward 
the South on the part of the dominant political fac- 
tion at Washingtem. On April 25, T.ee wrote to 
Grant asking for the liberation from prison of all 
Confederate captives, at the same time remonstrating 
against the fi'caUaMl practice of ** rec^uiring* oaths of 
paroled soldiers l)eft)re permitting them to ])roceed 
on their journey. Officers and men on parole are 
bound in honour to conform to tlu? obligations they 
have assumed. I'his obligation cannot be strength- 
ened by any additional form or oath, nor is it cus- 
tomary to t'xact tlunn.” 

On May 29, President Andrew Johnson issued a 
proclamation, offering amnesty and pardon to all 
participants in “ the rebellion,** with the exception 
of certain classes who had obtained prominence as 
leaders. It was announced, however, that special 
application for })ardon might be made to the Presi- 
dent by any j)c*rson belonging to the excepted classes. 
General I^ce, therefore, on June 13, sent the follow- 
ing letter to President Johnson: 

“ lieing c‘xtrlu(le<l fioia the provisions of amnesty and pardon con- 
tained in the prochnnatioii of tin; ult., I hereby apply for the 
beiiefits, and full restoration of all rights and privileges, extended to 
those ineliided in its terms. 

I [was] graduated at the Military Academy at West Point in 
June, 1S29; resigned from (heU. S. Army, April, r86i ; was a (len- 
eral in tlie (hmfederate Army, and included in the surrender of the 
Army ot N. Va, , April 1865.'* 

It was tin; sense of duty toward Iiis comrades in 
arms that led Lee thus to ask a pardon that was never 
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granted. At that lime President Davis was held as 
a prisoner in a damp, stone casemate in Fortress 
Monroe. This man of noble mould, this upright 
Christian, was accused of complicity in the murder 
of President Lincoln, and was subjected to treatment 
of the most severe type. Lee said to Ins eldest son, 
in connection with tlie letter to Johnson, “ that 
it was right for him to set an exam])le of making 
formal submission to the civil authorities, and that 
he thought, by so doing, he might possibly be in a 
better position to be of use to the Confedenites who 
were not protected by military paroles, especially 
Mr. Davis.” After Lee’s indictment for treason, in 
accordance with the orders of a h'cderal judge, he 
withdrew this applic<ition for amnesty. Grant him- 
self urged the sacredness of Lee’s military parole, 
and the indictment was not pressed to a trial. 

Arlington, the home of Lee, was held by the 
Federal officials. The White J fouse on the Panuin- 
key River was in ashes. Lee’s desire for t)rivacy 
was thus expressed to General A. L. f.ong: ” I am 
looking for some little quiet house in the woods 
where I can procure shelter and my daily bread if 
permitted by the victor, I wish to get Mrs. Lee 
out of the city as soon as practicable,” In the lat- 
ter part of the month of June, isr)5, he led his family 
to a quiet country-home in Powhatan County, on 
the James River, in Virginia. There he busied him- 
self in vain efforts to collect material for a history of 
his military campaigns. 

“ I am desirous,” he wrote, ** that the bravery and <lovotion of the 
Army of Northern Vir«iiua be conccUy transmitted to posterity. 
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This is the only tribute that can be ])ai<1 to the woith ot its iiolile 
otliccrs and soldiers. And f am anxious to collect the necessary in- 
formation foi the liislory of its campaigns, including the operations in 
the Valley of Western Virginia, from its oiganisation to its final 
sui render.*’ 

To Colonel R. L, Maury he sent this message 
concerning a scheme for the emigration of Southern 
planters to Mexico: 

“ . . . I <lo not know how far their emigration to another land 

\\ill conduce to (lieir prosperity. Although pros])ects may not now 
he cheering, I have entiwtaincfl the ojnuion that, unless jirevcnted 
hy circumstances or necessity, it woiihl be bcttei for them and the 
country to remain at their homes and share the fate of theii respect- 
ive States. . . 

To his .second son, General W. H. F. Lee, then 
dwelling on the While House plantation, the father 
wrote thus, on July 29: 

“ . . . It is veiy cheering to me to heai of your good prospects 

foi corn, and your cheeiful piospects for the future. (Jod giant that 
they may be lealised, whieli 1 am sine they will be, if you will unite 
sound judgment to youi usual imergy in your opeiatious. 

As to tlie indietmeiits : I hope you, at least, may not he prose- 
cuted. I sec no more reason for it than lor prosecuting ik/I who ever 
engngeil in the war. I think, however, we may ext>ect piocrastina- 
tion in measures of relief, denunciatory threats, etc. We must be 
patient and let them take their course. As soon as I can ascertain 
their intention toward me, if not prevented, I shall endeavour to 
procuic s«une humbh; hut (juiet abode for your mother and sisters, 
where I hope tht*y can be hajipy. As I before .said, T want to get in 
some grass country, where the natural product of the land will do 
much foi niy subsislenee, . . 


On August 4, 1865, General Lee was elected 
President of the Washington College in Virginia. 
His letter of acceptance runs as follows: 
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“Powhatan County, 24Lh August, 1865. 

“ Gentlemen : — I have delayed for some clays replying to your let- 
ter of the 5th inst., informing me of my election l>y the Hoard of 
Trubtees to the ihesidency of Washington College, fioni a desire to 
give the sulijeet due consideiation. Fully im[)ressed with the res[iou- 
sihilities of the olfice, 1 ha\'e feaied that I should be unable to dis- 
charge its duties to the satisfaction of the Tiustees or to the lu nefit 
of the countiy. 'fhe pioper education of youth leiptiies not only 
great ability, but 1 fear inoie strength than 1 now possess, lor I do 
not feel able to undcigo the labour of conducting classes in regular 
couises of instruction. I could not, thciefore, uiifleitake moic than 
the general administration and .supervision of the institution. Theie 
is another subject which has caused me seiious lellection, and is, 1 
think, worthy of the consideration of the iluauh being c’cchided 
from the terms of amnesty in the proclamation of the 1 'resilient of 
the United States of the 29th of May last, and an object of censure to 
a portion of the country, I have thought it proliable that my occupa- 
tion of the position of President might diaw upon the College a feel- 
ing of hostility, and 1 should thciefore cause injury to an institution 
which it would be my highest desire to advance. L think it the duty 
of evciy citizen, in the present condition of tlie country, to do all in 
his power to aid in the restoration of peace and harimmy, and hi no 
way to oppose the policy of the Stale or Cleneial (lovernineuts 
diiected to that object. It is particularly incumhent upon those 
chaiged with the instruction of the young to set them an c.xample of 
submission to authoiity, and f could not consent to be the cause of 
animadversion upon the College. 

Should you, however, take a different view, and think that my 
services in the position tendered me l>y the Hoard will be advanta- 
geous to the College and country, I will yield to your judgment and 
accept it. Otherwise I must most respectfully decline the office. 

Begging you to express to the Trustees of the < 'ollege my heart- 
felt gratitude for the honour conferred upon me, and reij nesting you 
to accept my cordial thanks for the kind manner in which you have 
communicated its decision, I am, gentlemen, with great respect, 

“ Your most obedient servant, 

“ R. E. Lrk.’» 

August 28 found him writing these words to Gov- 
ernor Letcher: 
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“ . . . 'riu* tjucstinns which for years were in dispute between 

the State ami t leneiaM iovernnient, ainl wdiich unhappily were not 
decided l>y tlie du'lates of leasoii, hut releiretl to the decision of w'^ai, 
ha\in<^ Ikm-ii <leeided ai;ainsl us, it is the pait of wisdom to actiuiebce 
in the lesult, .iu<l ol candoui to iec<);^nise the tact. 

“'flu* iiileu sis oj llie State aie, therefore, the same as those of the 
Unileil wStates. Its piospeiity w'ill use or fall with the welf.ue 
the coimtiy. 'The <lu(y of its citizens, then, appeals to me too jilain 
U> admit ol doubt. All should unite in honest eltoits to obliteiate 
the elletts ol W’.ir, and to lesioie the hlessiu<4s of peace. 'I'liey 
should remain, if jiossibh*, in the eountiy; pnmiotc harmony and 
^ood fcelinp, ; <pialify Ihemselvis to vote, and elect to the State and 
(h‘iu‘ial Le;4islaiuies wise and paliiotic men who will devote theii 
abilities to the inlt*rests ot the country, and the healing of all dissen- 
sions. I have invaiialily recomniendtMl this course since the cessation 
of hostilities, and have endeavoured to practise it myself. I am 
much ohli'^ed to you ft»r tin* inlciest you have cKpressed in my ac- 
ccjilance of the piesideucy of Washington College. If f believed I 
could be. of advantage to the ytiuili ot the country, I should not hesi- 
tate. . . 

Scptfinl)!*!* 4 Hbirkctl hi.s n^fusal to take part in the 
maibiigcuienl of a public journal. In conncclion with 
this he said : 

“ It should be the ohjeet of all to avoid controversy, to allay jiab- 
sion, land] jdve lull scope to reason and every kindly feeling. Hy 
doing this, and encouraging our citi/,ens to engage in the duties of 
life with all their heart and mind, with a determination not to ho 
turned aside by thoughts «if the jiast ami fears of the future, our 
country will not only be restored in material prosperity, but will be 
a<lvanct‘d in seience, in virtue, and in rclighm.’* 

On the same day he wrote thus to the Count Joan- 
nes : 

** In your letter to me you do the pcot>le of the South but simple 
justiiH* in believing that they heartily concur with you in opinion in 
rej’ard to the assassination of the late President Lincoln. It is a 
crime pieviously unknown to this country, and one that must be 
<leprecatetl by every American.” 
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On September 7 he expressed himself in these 
terms : r 

“ . . . I believe it to be the duty of e^clyonc to unite in the 

restoration of the countiy, and tlie le-eslalilishineiit of peace and 
harmony. ... It appears to me that tlie iilluymenl of passion, 
the dissipation of prejudice, and tlie lesloration ol leason, will alone 
enable the people of the countiy to acrpiire a line knowdodj^c and 
foim a correct judgment of the events of the past foui years. I| 
will, I think, be admitted that Mr. Davis has done notliing inoie 
than all the citizens of the Soulhein States, ami should not be held 
accountable for acts pei formed by them m the exercise oi what had 
been considered by them unquestionable light." 

With reference to the plan of nii^a'ation beyond 
the Rio Grande, Lee wrote thus to Matthew F. 
Maury, on September 8: 

. . . As long as virtue was dominant in the icpuhlii,, so long 

was the happiness of the people scciue. I cannot, liowever, (U'simir 
of it yet. I look foiwaid to better days, and liust that time and 
experience, the great teachers of men, under the guidance of an <‘vei- 
merciful God, may save us from destruction, and resloie to us the 
bright hopes and piospccts of the past. The thouglil of abandoning 
the country and all that must be left in it is abhoirent to my leeliugs, 
and I prefer to struggle for its restoiation ami shaie its tate, rather 
than to give up all as lost. I have a great admiialioii for Mexico ; 
the salubrity of its climate, the feilility of its soil, and the miignili- 
cence of its scenery possess for me great charms ; but I still look 
with delight upon the mountains of my native State. . . 

In the closing days of September, General Lee was 
borne by his war-horse Traveller through the country 
to Lexington, Virginia. On October 2, i<S65, the 
Confederate chieftain was inaugurated as President 
of the Washington College. 

This school was the outgrowth of a log- 
college erected under the shadow of the Blue 
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Rid^o, in the valley of Virginia, in the year 1749. 
The founder of the colonial seat of learning was 
R(d3ert Alexander', whose ncjdiew, Archibald Alex- 
ander, aftcrw<irds became the first teacher in the 
Princeton Theological Seminary, Robert Alexander 
was an Ulsterman who had received mathematical 
and classical training in Edinburgh. His school, 
called the Augusta Academy, stood in the midst of 
a portion of those immigrants of Scotch descent who 
CJime immediately from the province of Ulster, Ire- 
land, to take possession of the Appalachian Coun- 
try, and to form the basis of the Revolutionary 
party that led the way to the separation of the 
colonies from England. 

In I77f>» the new baptismal name of Liberty Hall 
Academy was bestowed upon the young seminary, 
as it passed under the ecclesiastical control of the 
Hanover Ih'esbytery. In I7<S2 Liberty Hall received 
the earliest charter granted to a school of learning by 
the Commonwealth of Virginia. This charter be- 
stowed upon the trustees all the powers and privi- 
leges usually conferred upon the directors of a com- 
pletely ecpiipped college. In 1865, General Lee’s 
oath of office bound him to the performance of duties 
required in accordance with ** an act for incorpor- 
ating the Rector and Trustees of Liberty Hall 
Academy.” 

The head master of Liberty Hall during a term 
of twenty years was the Rev. William Graham, a 
classmate of Light-Hor.se Harry” Lee, in Prince- 
ton College. Many theologians, statesmen, lawyers, 
and teachers were trained at the feet of Graham for 
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large service in the rising commonwealths of the 
trans-Allegliany regions. In the last decade of the 
eighteenth century, tlie endowment of the academy 
reached the sum of ten thousand dollars. In the 
year 1796 a larger fund was bestowed through the 
generosity of Genercd George W^ashington. 

As a testimonial to his cliaracter and j)ublic ser- 
vices, the General Assembl}^ of Virginia, in 17S5, 
tendered to General Washington certain sliares in 
two canal companies, lie accepted the gift only on 
the condition of being permitted, as he himself 
stated, “ to turn the destination of the fund vested 
in me from my private emoluments to objects of a 
public nature.” The chums of Liberty I hdl were 
2")rescnted to him. He saw the school standing in 
the very centre of that colony of Ulstermen whose 
riflemen under Daniel M<'>rgan and William Camj)- 
bell had turned the tide of battle at Saratoga and at 
King’s Mountain. Washington at once transferred 
to the academy the stock in one of the canal com- 
jDanies. In gratitude to him the school was given the 
name of Washington Academy. I'o an address by 
the board of trustees, he made the following re- 
sponse : 

MotfNT Vkrnon, 17th June, J7c)8. 

GentUmm ' — Un.'icct}unta!)Jc as it may it is nuvcrtlicloss 

tiuc that the address wiUi which yt)u were i)Ioa,sc<l to fionour me, 
dated the 12th of April, never came into my hands until the I4tb 
instant. 

“ To promote literature in this rising emf)ire and to encoura^a* the 
aits have evei l)ccn amonj^st tlic wannest wishes (»t my iu'art, and if 
the donation which the ^mneiosity of the I.e^islaiuH* ol the (lominon- 
wealth of Virginia has enabled me t<» hestow on f alierty Hall --now 
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by your politcMKNs called Washington Academy— is likely to piove a 
means to accomplishing; these ends, it will contribute to the gratifica- 
tion of my di'siies. ^ 

“Senlimenis like those which have llowed Iroin youi pen excite 
my gralilmle, whilst I oilei my best \o\\s toi the prosperity ol the 
Academy and toi the honoui and happiness oi those under whose 
ausi>ict‘s it is coiulucted. 

“ (h). WASUINfiTON. 

“ 'Frustces ot Wa'^lungton Academy,” 

TlinMij^li tins j^ift of Waslunoton, the treasury of 
the academy was enriched by tlie sum of fifty thou- 
sand dollars. In tht‘ \'ear 1S02 the Vii\t;inian branch 
of the Society of llic (ancinnati donated their funds 
to the Washiiu^ton /Vcatlemy as a mark of deference 
to their “ late illustrious leader and hero.” The 
year 1S13 marked the chani»e in title to ” The Col- 
lege of \Vashin(4ton in Viri»inia,” but the (g’overn- 
mental ] lowers con fernal u])on the trustees rem.iincd 
the saim* as under the fornua- academic adminis- 
tration. In iSj 6, John Robinsom a soldier of the 
Revolution, addcnl his handsome estate as an offer- 
iiiig- upon the shrine made sacred by the t^ift of his 
v^enerated leader. 

Prior to the year i86i, the Washins^ton Collej^'c 
was, for the most ])art, under the direction of three 
Presbyterian cler<»ymen, (ieor!»e A. Baxter, Henry 
Ruffner, and Georjg'e J unkin. I'here were two brief 
administrations under the presidency of laymen, 
Louis Marshall and Henry Vethake. Durin^i;' this 
anfc^hcllu}}i period the influence of the Washington 
College was sprth'ul abroad into the regions of the 
WAhst, South, and Southwest. Her sons were fore- 
most among those <mgaged in the work of carving 
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new commonwealths for the Federal U nion. Twelve 
presidents of colleges she equipped for the work of 
education. Some States received their Governors 
and United States Senators from her halls; among 
these were Crittenden, Jh'cckin ridge, and the Browns 
of Kentucky, McDowell and Letcher of Virginia, 
Ellis, McNutt, and Foote of Mississippi, and Pres- 
ton of South Carolina. As h)unders of theological 
schools and teachers therein, she sent Archibald 
Alexander to the Princeton Seminary, John Holt 
Rice and George A. Baxter to the Union Semimiry 
in Virginia, and William S. Plumer to the Alleghany 
and Columbia seminaries. Judges and lawyers and 
State legislators not a few were trained in her halls, 
b'or the armies of the Southern Confederacy the 
College of Washington made ready a gallant band 
of officers and private soldiers. 

From i86i until 1865 the actual banner of the col- 
lege was in the field of war. Tlie ac<idemic class of 
i86r went forth to battle under the captaincy of 
their instructor in the Greek language, James J, 
White. They styled the organisation “ Liberty 
Hall Volunteers’’ and upon their flag was the 
motto, Pro aris ct facts. These beardless youths 
formed a part of the 4th Virginia regiment; they 
stood in the central part of that line of five regi- 
ments under Thomas J, Jackson at Manassas, July 
21, 1861, which received in baptism of fire the im- 
mortal name of the ** Stonewall lh*igad(;.” That 
dauntless brigade itself was drawn almost entirely 
from the constituency of the Washington College. 

The storm of war left the old college a wreck* 
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General Hunter, in kS 6.|, permitted his soldiery to 
destroy her a[3paratus and to scatter her library. 
The endowment fund, invested in Virginia State 
securities, was temporarily iin])rodiictive. But indi- 
vidual trustees ])ledged their private credit to secure 
a loan, and in the autumn of 1865 the school resumed 
work under the direction of her soldier-president. 

General Lee brouglit his wife and three daughters 
to the new home in Lexington. His eldest son was 
invited to a chair in the Virginia Military Institute, 
located in the same town. Lee entered with zeal 
into the labori(nis routine of his executive functions, 
'riie wearisome task of examining the detailed re- 
ports of insiructors, and of looking after the indi- 
vidual dept)rtment of the body of students, he 
performed with unstinted faithfulness. He began 
his labours with this declaration: 

“ I liiive a self-imposed task which 1 must accomplish. I have led 
the yoiinj4 niCMi of the South in battle; I have seen many of them 
fall under my standard. I shall devote my life now to training 
young men to do their duty in life.” 

As the ideal hero of his people, General Lee at 
once drew about him the youn^ men of the South 
and Southwest. Many of his former soldiers came 
to complete under his eye the intellectual training 
interrupted by four years of warfare. Strong was 
the reverence manifested toward him by the growing 
band of .students. I’hc force of his own personal 
character was the most potent agency in the sy.stcm 
of discipline maintained by General Lee. His ability 
in organisation secured enlarged courses of in.struc- 
tion, and his name .and fame brought increasing pat- 
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ronage and financial donations to the college. In 
1871 a new charter changed the name of the college 
to the Washington and Lee University, under the 
presidency of his eldest son. General G. W. Custis 
Lee. 

Upon a wider field, however, (General Lee con- 
tinued to play a noble part during the [)erf(»nnance 
of these humble academic duties. The day of diie 
misfortune came upon the South to find Lee\s great 
heart bleeding on account of her woes; but he 
showed himself the noble leader still, and from his 
place of retirement taught his countrymen how to 
practise the sublime duties of patience and submis- 
sion under oppression. 

On October 3, he wTOte thus to I 5 eaurc‘gard : 

“ I hope I)oth you and Johnston will write the history ofyourc'am- 
pnigns. Everyone should do all in his pow<T to collect and dissemi- 
nate the truth, in the hope that it may lind a place in histt)i‘y, and 
descend to posterity. I am j^lad to see no indication in youricllcr 
of an intention to leave the countiy. I think the South requires the 
aid of her sons now more than at any period ol her histoi-y. As you 
ask my purpose, I will state that I have no thought of abandoning 
her unless compelled to do so. . . 

To his son, on October 30, he wrote thus: 

, T accepted the presidency of tlicf'ollcgc in the hope 
that r might he of some sciwrce to the country and the I'ising gmieia- 
tion, and not from any preference ol my own. 1 should have selected 
a moi'c ([uiet life, and a more rctiretl aliode than I Asxington, ami 
should have prefen ed a small fnnn whei’c I ('ould have earned my 
daily broad. If I find I can accomplish no good hm'(‘, I will then 
endeavour to pursue the course to which my inclinations piiint.” 

After the assembling of the b‘'e(Ieral C!ongress in 
December, wrotti these words lo (umeral 

Wilcox: 
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J fear Ihe Soulli lias yet to suffer many e\ils, and it will require 
time, patience, and foititude to heal her alllictions.” 

Lec’s fears were more than realised. The Con- 
orcss of 1865 soon made flotsam and jetsam of the 
already shattered Federal Constitution. Its actions 
were based upon the assumption that the dominant 
political or^-anisation was exactly synonymous with 
the I'ederal Union itself. The war of aggression 
against the Southern States had been prosecuted 
u[)on Lincoln's theory that these States were still 
ill the Union, ainl could not possibl}^ get out. Con- 
gress dealt with them ujion the theory that the war 
had left them out of the Union and they could not 
enter within, excej)t through the mercy of the coii- 
(juerors, who lield them as subjugated provinces ! 
The Southern States were not reg<irded as a part of 
the Union that had been sav(id ” by the war-party. 

IU)\VL* of Wisi'oiisin declared that “ A State is a manufactuie as 
mii<*h as a waj^jam is,” and then a<lde<lthal the States of the Southern 
Conleileracy hmi :dl e«)nnuilte<l suicidi* ! Stevens of l^ennsylvania 
e\lendi*<l the llieory by alk‘j»inj» that the Southern Slates weie “only 
dead carcasses lytnj; witliin the Union ” ! Howe’s reason for regard- 
ini; the Stab'S as dead, and for desiring tlu'm to remain dead, was 
iht* argunn'iit calle<l j/» hicouvt'mcnti ^ thus expressed : “ Do Senators 
('omprehend what consequences result uecessarily from lestoring the 
functions of those Stati's? It will add fifty-eight members to the 
House of Ki'presentatives, more than one-fouith of its piescnt num- 
ber. It will add twenty-two nieinlieiH to the Senate, neaily one-half 
its present luimhcr.” No assertion was necessary to express the con- 
viction that these Sotdhcin votes wouhl all he cast in t he wrong way ! 

Stevi'iis fell back upon this same argument wlien he ihiclarcd that 
the old time quota of S»mthcrn ivpiesentntives “ with the Democrats 
that wdll in the best limes be electeil from the North, will always 
give them a majority in ( ’ongri'ss and in the IClectoral College. They 
will at the vtuy tnsi election take possession of the White House and 
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Under the guise of guaranteeing to each of these 
States*' a republican form of government/’ Con- 
gress placed them under a strict military rule. 
Military commanders under orders from Washington 
could depose from office the highest judicial or ex- 
ecutive functionaries in any of these commonwealths. 
The legislation of Congress was a virtual bill of at- 
tainder against millions of people, and the despotism 
inaugurated in the South was the most severe that 
the nineteenth century has witnessed. At the point 
of the bayonet these commonwealths, the founders 

the Halls of Congress. I need not depict the ruin that would 
follow.” 

The theory of these two advocates of a government by the people 
was adopted as the ground-pimciple of our republic in iSbs-’yo. 
Before a committee of this Congress Cieneral Lee was summoned to 
appear in March, 1866, to answer certain (juestions concerning the 
condition of the Southern States. Among the questions, all of them 
answered with quiet dignity, were these : 

Q. Is there not a general dislike of Northern men among seces- 
sionists ? 

A. I suppose they would prefer not to associate with them ; I do 
not know that they would select them as associates. 

Q, Suppose a jury was impannelled in youi own neighboiuhood, 
taken by lot, would it be possible to convict, for instance, JefTerson 
Davis, for having levied war upon the United Stales, and thus having 
committed the crime of treason ? 

A. I think it is very probable that they would not consider he had 
committed treason. 

In answer to the question as to whether he considered himself 
guilty of treason, Lee expressed the view “ that the act of Virginia 
in withdrawing herself from the United States carried me along as a 
citizen of Virginia, and that her laws and her acts were bimUng on 
me.” He said further that he ami his people considcied “ the act of 
the State as legitimate ” and that the seceding States “ were merely 
using the reserved rights which lliey had a right to do.” 
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of the Federal Union, were compelled to acquiesce 
in the bestowal of iinlimited voting privileges upon 
the eniancipated race of Africans. Universal suf- 
frage, not even yet attained in England after more 
than a thousand years of training in self-government, 
\v<is thrust upon many individuals actually born as 
African savages, and upon thousands who were the 
sons and grandsons of the denizens of the dark con- 
tinent. 

'File Southern pco])lc had then the same anxious 
desire which they have always manifested to advance 
the welfare t>f the coloured race. The latter were, 
and are still, incai)able of self-government, and 
emancipation simply left them as sheep wandering 
without a shepherd. The “carpet baggers'’ who 
came from the North in search of the spoils of office 
only incit<‘d the new generation of negroes into 
groundless animosity against the white race in the 
South, d'he fearful race-problem, thus made more 
difficult, was set before the South while she was yet 
in the grasp of an irresponsible faction. It may be 
said, in brief, that while no other people were ever 
yet called upon to pass beneath greater governmental 
humiliation, no other people have ever manifested a 
superior racial dignity and strength of endurance. 
'Fhe great-hearted Lee must receive praise for setting 
before his countrymen a personal demeanour that 
remains unsurpassed in quiet dignity and forbear- 
ance. He suffered with his people and taught them 
how to suffer and be strong. Not a murmur escaped 
his lips. Not a word of recrimination against the 
North did he utter, l^y reason of the example 
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whicli he set before them, his countrymen likewise 
laboured in silence to restore prosperity to their 
beloved laird. 

All that the South has ever desiied fwtote l.ee on fanuaiy 5, 
r866] was that the Union, as eslahlished !)> 0111 foiefalhois should he 
])ieseivud ; and that the Clo\erniuent, as t)n‘4iiially oioanist'd, should 
he administered in purity and truth. If sueh is tlie dt'siie of the 
Noith, there can he no contention hetween tlu‘ two s(*clions ; and all 
true patnots will unite in advocating that policy which will soonest 
restore the country to tranquility and order, and seive to pcrjjetiiate 
true repuhlieanisiii.” 

“I am not in a position [he wrote on January 23] to make it 
piopei forme to take a jmhhc part in tho affairs of the country. I 
have clone and continue to do, in my piivate capacity, all in iny 
power to encouranje our people to set manfully to woik to restore the 
country, to rebuild their homes and chinches, to educate llu‘ir 
children, and to rcinaiii with theii States, their friends, and counliy- 
nien. But, as a prisoner on paiole, I cannot with propriety do 
more.” 

With reference to the test-oath, he thus wrote to 
Reverdy Johnson, on January 27: 

“ . . . T have hoped that Conjrress would have thoiiirht jiroper 

to have repealed the acts imposing it and all similar lt‘sls. d'o pui- 
sne a policy which will continue the prostration of one-half tli<‘ coun- 
try, alienate the affections of its inhahitnnls from tlie (lovernm<*nt, 
and which must eventually result in injury to thi* country and (he 
American people, appears to me so manifestly injiulicious that I <lo 
not see how those responsible can tolerate it.'^ I sincerely thank you 
for Uie repetition of your kind offer to aid me in any way in your 
power. I have been awaiting the action of President Johnson upon 
my application to lie embraced in his proclamation of May 2(), and 

* The Supreme Court of the United States {Ex parte (larland.i 
Wall. 333) has decided that the test-oath which forbade a Confeder- 
ate to appear as bairister in the courts of the tfnited Stabs, came 
within the constitutional inhibition against tulh of uttahhEr, 
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for iny resloiation to civil lights, before attempting to close the estate 
of ]Vlr. ( 1 . \V. P. Ciistis, of which I am sole administrator. iJis ser- 
vants weie all liheialud |in iSOe], agreeably to the terms of his will; 
hut I IkiNe been uiialde to place his grand children in possession of 
the piopcity bctpieallieil them A poitiim of his landed property 
has been sold by the Ooveriiment, in the belief, T presume, that it 
belonged to nn* , wheieas J owned no part of it, nor had any other 
chaige than as administiator. llis will, in his own handwriting, is 
on tile in the com I of Alexandiia county. Arlington, and the tract 
on ‘ Koiir-iMile Run,’ gi\en him by Geneial Washington, he left to 
his only child, Mrs. Ix^e, during her life, and at her death, to his 
ehlest grandson, lioth of these tracts have been sold by (Govern- 
ment. It has also sold Smith’s Tsland (off Cape Charles), which Mr. 
Custis diiecicd to be sold to aid in paying certain legacies to his 
gramhlaughters. , . * 

To l\ vS. Worsley he sent this wortd of thanks for 
a copy of hi.s tran.slatiou of the Iliad : 

June 7, 1862, the Federal Congres.s passed an “ Act for the 
collection of direct taxes in insurrectionary districts within the United 
States.” The (hnnmissioiiers assessed on Arlington in the name of 
Mrs. i.ee, a tax of $207.17, and on the Custis Mill Tract, a tax of 
$4(1.77. It was afterwards .shown by .sworn testimony that these Com- 
missioners refused to receive the taxes from anyone but “ the fiwner 
ill person^ orai>aity in interest in person.” On January ii, 1S63, 
these lands were sold for the taxes. Arlington was bought by the 
United States upon the order of President Lincoln, at two-thirds of 
its assessed value, and Lurneil over to the War Department. The lat- 
ter hastened lo make its title permanent by immediately converting 
the Arlington lawn, ut> to the very walls of the house, into a burial- 
ground for Federal soldiers. Lee’s oiily reference to the assessment 
of the tax was this: “ I .should have thought that the use of the 
grounds, the large amount of wood on the place, the teams, etc., and 
the sale of the fuinituie of the house, would have been sufficient to 
have paid the taxes,” 

Several years after the death of General Lee and his wife, the Su- 
preme Court of the Uuiteil States reversed the .statute of attainder 
against the estate by ordering payment of its full value to the lawful 
owner, G. W. Custis Dee. 
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. . Its perusal has been my evening's recreation, And I have 

never enjoyed the beauty and grandeur of the poem more than as re- 
cited by you. The translation IS as truthful a*' powerful, and faith- 
fully reproduces the imagery anti ihythm of Llie bold oiiginal 

“ The undeseived compliment to myself in piose ami verse on the 
first leaves of the volume, I receive as yom tribute to the merit of my 
countrymen who struggled for constitutional government." 

To Mrs. Jefferson Davis he wrote the following 
words, on February 33 : 

, [ have thought, from the time of the cessation of hos- 

tilities, that silence and patience on the part of the South was the 
true coiiise, and f think so still. Controversy of all kinds will, in my 
opinion, only serve to continue excitement and t>fission, and will [ire- 
vent the public mind from the acknowledgment and act'eplance of the 
truth. These consideiations have kept me from repl)ing to aecusa- 
tions made against myself, and indiieed me to recommend the same to 
others. 

As regards the treatment of the Andeisonville prisoners, to which 
you allude, I know nothing and could say nothing of my own know- 
ledge. I never had anything to do with any piisoiiers, except to semi 
those taken on the fields where I was engaged, to the provost-inaster- 
geneial at Kichinond. * 

* On April 17 Lee wrote further concerning this matter : “ . , . 

Sufficient information has been offin ially published, I think, to show 
that whatever sufferings the Federal prisoneis at the South undei- 
went, were incident to their position as prisoners and [iroduced by the 
destitute condition of the country, aiising from the operations of 
war. ... It was the desiie of tlie (hmfediaate authorilies to 
effect a continuous and speedy exchange of prisoners of war. . . * 
[Judge Ould] offered, when all hopes of effecting the exi'hangc had 
ceased, to deliver all the Federal sick and woiiudiMl, to the amount of 
fifteen thousand, without an equivalent, provi<lcd (ransportulion was 
furnished. Previously to thi.s, I think, I offered to (hmeraJ Crant to 
send into his lines all the prisoners within my depart incut . . . 

provided he would return me man for man ; and when I informed the 
Confederate authorities of my proposition, I was told that, if it was 
accepted, they would place all the prisoneis at the South at my dis- 
posal. , . . But my proposition was not accepted," 
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1 have felt mosi Keenly the sufferings and impiisonnieiit of your 
husband, and have earnestly consulted with friends as to any possible 
mode of affouling hiiM lelief and consolation. He enjoys the sym- 
pathy and lespect of all good men ; and if, as you state, his trial is 
now ncai, the exhibition of the whole tiuth in his case will, I trust, 
jirove his defence and justilloation. With sincere prayers for his 
health and speedy lestoration to liberty, and earnest supplication to 
God that He may take you and youis nnclei His guidance and pro- 
tection. . . 

On March 15, he wrote to General Early, then in 
Mexico, a.s follow.s: 

**. . . T have been much jiained to see the attempts made to 

cast odium mum Mr. Davis [in connection with the Andersonville 
prison |, Imt do not think they will be successful with the reflecting 
or informed poition of the country. 'Fhe accusations against myself 
I have not thought proper to notice, ot even to correct misrepresenta- 
tions of my wolds and acts. We shall have to be patient and siiffei, 
for a while at l<*ast ; and all contioversy, T think, will only serve to 
piolong angiy and bittei feeling.s, and postpone the period when 
reason ami chaiity may resume their sway. At present, the public 
mind is not picpared to receive the truth. . . 

With reference to the ci'cction of a monument to 
one of his soldiers, he thus wrote on March 31 : 

“ r yield to no on<‘ in a<lmiration of the noble qualities, or in ap- 
preciation of the Clirislian virtues, of him whom you propose to 
commemorate. He will live in my affections when my eyes become 
too dim to distinguish the monument raised by the esteem of hi.s 
comrades.'’ 

June 8 found him sending this message to an 
absent friend: 

T am sorry you have felt called on to reside in Europe ; though 
you will have the satisfaction of being removed from the vexations 
which those here have to endure,” 
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To James May, of Illinois, Lee wrote thus on 
July 9: 

. . I must give you my special thanks for doing mo the 

justice to believe that my conduct dining the last live eventful years 
has been goveniod l)y my sense of duty, f had no other guide, nor 
had 1 any other object tlian the defence of those pi inciples of Ameri- 
can liberty upon wliich the constitutions of the several States were 
originally founded ; and unless they are strictly tibserved, I fear there 
will be an end to Republican government in this countiy. . . 

December 15,1866, saw the followinj^ letter on its 
way to Sir John Dalbcrg-Acton, in Rome: 

“While I have considered the preservation of the constitutional 
power of the General Government to be the foundation of our peace 
and safety at home and abroad, I yet believe that the maintenaiu'e »>1 
the rights and authority reserved to the States, and to the people, not 
only essential to the adjustment and balance of the general system, 
but the safeguard of the continuance of a free government. I con- 
sider it as the chief .source of .stability to our political system ; whereas 
the consolidation of the States into one vast repuldic, .siiie to be ag- 
gressive abroad and despotic at home, will be the certain piecuisorof 
that ruin which has ovei whelmed all those that have [irecedcd it.” 

The letter continues with reference's to Ne'w Enj]^- 
land's early advocacy of the principle of secession, 
pauses to say that “ the judgment of reason has been 
displaced by the arbitrament of war,’' and then de- 
clares that 

“ The South has contended only for the supremacy of the Gon.stitn- 
tion and the just administration of the liivv.s made in pursuance «)f it.” 

He charges the Republican party with originating 
the war and concludes: 

“ Although the South would have prefeired any honoiirahlc com- 
promise to llie liatncidal w.ai whuh lias taken place, slic now accepts 
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in p[ot)d faith its constitutional results, and agrees without reserve to 
the amendment whu h lias already been made to the Constitution for 
tlie extinction of -itawiy. That is an event which has been long 
sought, though in a dilfeicnt way, and by none has it been more 
earnestly desired than by citizens ot Virginia,” 

On I'"cl)ruary 4, 1867, he wrote as follows to Judge 
Oiikh declining to run for the governorship of Vir- 
ginia: 

. Yon will agree with me, I am sure, in the opinion that this is 
no time for the indulgence of personal or political considerations in se- 
lecting a poison to till that ottice ; nor should it he regarded as a 
means of rewarding individuals for supposed former services, 'bhe 
welfare of the State, and the inteicsts of hei citizens should he the 
only principle of selection, believing that there are many men in 
the Stat(,‘ more capable than T am to fill the tiosition, and who could 
do moie to promote the interests of the people, I most respectfully 
deeline to he considered n candulate for the office.” 

He saitl further that his governorship would be 
injurious to the State by exciting the hostility of 
the dominant party, and added these words: 

“If my disfianehiscmeut and privation of civil rights 'would secure 
to the t'itizens of the State the enjoyment of eivil liberty and equal 
rights umler the Constitution, I would willingly accept them in their 
stead. , . 

On January 17, he wrote as follows concerning 
education : 

“In its broad and comprehensive sense, education embraces the 
physii'al, moral and intellectual instruction of a child from infancy to 
manlnx ul.” 

lie affirms that system to be the best which 

“ abases tlu‘ coarse animal emotions of human nature and exalts the 
higher faculties and feelings.” 
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He laid stress upon obedience, the love of truth, and 
the development of “ sentiments, of religion.’’ He 
urged the value of self-control and self-denial united 
with diligence and integrity. In May, 1867, he de- 
clared that the matter of first importance in any 
system of education was the selection of proper 
teachers. The instruction imparted by the latter 
should 

“ embrace morals and religion as well as the intellect. The teacher 
should be the example to the pupil. He should aim at the highest 
attainable proficiency, and not at a pleasing niediociity ” 

On April 3 he thus refened to public aftairs : “ I think there can be 
no doubt in the minds of those who reilcct, that conventions must bo 
held m the Southern States under the Sheiman bill, that the people 
are placed in a position wheie no choice in the mattei is left them, 
and that it is the duty of all who maybe entitled to \otc to attend the 
polls and endeavour to elect the best available men to represent them 
and to act for the inteiestof their Stales.” 

He urged ** good faith and kind feeling” toward 
the existing government, at the same time express- 
ing ” great reluctance to obtrude my opinions on the 
public.” 

April II found him sending this message to Mr.s. 
George W. Randolph concerning the death of her 
husband : 

“ For what purpose can a righteous man be summoned to the 
presence of a merciful (Jod [otherj than to receive his 10 ward. . . . 
If is worth and truth, his unselfish devotion to right, and exalted 
[latriotism, will cause all good men to mourn the country’s loss in his 
death, while his gentle, manly courtesy, dignified conduct, and Christ- 
ian charity must intensely endear him to those who knew him.” 

He wrote as follows on May 21 : “I know that in pursuing the path 
dictated by prudence and wisdom, and in endeavouring honestly to 
accomplish only what is right, the darkness which overshadows our 
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political ilon/.on will be dissip^Ued, and the true courbe to pursue will, 
as we advance, become visible and clear.’* 
s 

lie therefore iid vised all who were not <lisfranchised to 
cast their volt;s and wait and pray for better things. 

The following letter was written to General D. H. 
Maury, on May 23 : 

“ . . . A ('onvention will be called and a State Constitution 

formed. 'I'lie qu<‘slion then is, shall the members of the Convention 
he selected Irom the best available men in the State, 01 from the 
worst ; and shall the machinery of the State government be arranged 
and set in motion l»y the foimer 01 by the latter?” 

lie urged the duty of all good men to take part in 
the election and thus concluded: 

“ Judge Underwooil, Messrs. Ilotls, Ilumucutl, etc., would be well 
pleased, I presume, if the busiuehs W'cre left to them and the 
negroes. . . 

. . I look upon the Southern people as acting under com- 

pulsion, not ot (heir fiee choice, and that it is their duty to consult 
the best inlcicsts ol their States as far as it may be in their power to 
ilo so. . , . Kvery man must now look to his own affairs and de- 

pend upon his goofl sense and judgment to push them onward. We 
have hut little to do with general politics. We cannot control them ; 
but l)y united efforts, harmony, prudence and wisdom, we may shape 
ami regulate our dome.stic policy.” 

In the early part of 1867, the dominant party dis- 
covered that they hatl no legal ground upon which to 
pro.scciite Jefferson Davis for the alleged crime of 
treason. Mr. Davis was therefore relea.sed from im- 
prisonment. On June i, Lee wrote him the follow- 
ing letter : 

“ You can conceive better than t can express the misery which 
your friemls have sulfered fnnn your long imprisonment and the 
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Ollier afflictions incident thereto. To none has this been inoie pain- 
ful than to me ; and the impossibility of affordintr lelicf has added to 
my distress. Your release has lifted a load fir^m my heait which I 
have not words to tell, and my daily prayer to the great Riilei of the 
world is that lie may shield you fiom all future haim, guaid y(,)u 
from all evil, and give you that peace which the woild cannot take 
away 

“That the rest of your days may bo triiimphanlly happy, is the 
sincere and earnest wish of your most obedient lailhful friend and 
servant.'* 

October 29 found him cxjirc.ssion to thi.s 

view in a letter to Lon^^street : 

“ While T think we should act under the law, and ac'coiding to the 
law imposed upon us, f cannot think the course piiisiK'd by the 
dominant political ]>arly the best for the interests of tln‘ country, and 
therefoic cannot say so, or give them my atijiioval.” 

At the White Sulphur Springs in West Virginia, in 
the summer of i86<S, General W. S. Rosecrans sought 
the opinion of Lee and others with reference to ex- 
isting social and political conditions in the South. 
On August 26, Lee wrote out for Ro.secrans the fol- 
lowing expiession of his views: 

, . Whatever opinions may have prevailed in the past with 
regard to African slavery or the right of a State to sccedi* from the 
Union, we believe we expicss the almost unanimous judgment ol the 
Southern people when we declare that they coiisKhu* that these (jiies- 
tions were decided by the war, and that it is their intention, in good 
faith, to abide by that decision. At the close of the war, the Soulh- 
ern people laid down their arms and sought to resume tlieii former 
relations to the government of the Unite<l Sla(<‘s. 'Plirough (heir 
State conventions they abolished slavery and annulled their ordi- 
nances of secession ; and they returned to their peaceful pursuits with 
a sincere purpose to luliil all their tliities undei the OmsliUition of 
the United States which they had sworn to support. If then action 
in these pnrii('iilars had been met in a spirit of frankness ami ('ordial- 
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ity, we believe that, ere this, old iriitations would have passed away, 
and the wouiuK innictcd l)y the war would have been, in a great 
measure, healed. /Ps lar as ue ate advised, the people of the South 
entertain no uufiiendly feeling towards the government of the United 
Stales, but they conittlain that their lights undei the Constitution are 
withheld fiom them in the administration thereof, 'fhe idea that the 
Southern people are liostile to the negroes, and would oppress them, 
if it were in their power to tlo so, is entiiely unloimded They have 
grown up in om midst, and we have been accustomed fiom child- 
hotid to look U[)on tliem with kindness, 'fhe change in the relations 
of the two laees has winnght no change in our feelings towards them, 
'rhey still constitute an important pait of oui labouring population. 
Without their labom, the lands of the South would be comiiaia lively 
unproductive ; without the employment which Southein agiiculture 
affords, they woukl be destitute of the means of sub.sistence, and be- 
come paupers dejmndent upon imblic bounty Self-inteiest, if there 
were no higher motive, wtnild theicfore prompt the white.s of the 
South to extend to the negro'*.s care and protection. 

“ I'lie important fact lhaf-thc two races ai*e, under existing circum- 
stances, iK-cessary to each otfief, is gradually becoming apparent to 
both, and we believe that Init for influences e.xcrtcd to stir up the 
passions of the negioes, the relations of the tw’o races would soon 
adjust themselves on a basis of mutual kindness and advantage. 

It is true that (lie jK‘oi>le of the South, in c(.)inmon with a large 
majority of the peoph* of the North and West, arc, for obvious rea- 
sons, inflexibly oiiposcd to any system of laws which woukl place the 
political power of the country in the hands of the negro race But 
this opposition siirings from no feeling of enmity, hut from a deep- 
seated conviction thaf, at [iresent, the negroes have neither the intelli- 
gence nor the other (jualitications which are ncce.ssary to make them 
safe depositories of political power, 'fhey would inevitably become 
the vii'linis of demagogues who, for selfish purpose.s, would mislead 
them to the serious injury of the public. 

“ 'riK‘ great want of the South is peace. The peojile earnestly 
dcsiie tranipiillity and a restoration of the Union. They deprecate 
di.sorder and excitement as the most .serious obstacle to their pro.s- 
perity. They ask a restoration of their rights under the Constitution, 
'rhey desire relief from oppre.ssive misrule. Above all, they would 
appeal to their countrymen for the re-establishment, in the Southern 
States, of that which has justly been regarded as the birthright of 
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every American, the riglU of self-government. Establish these on a 
firm basis, and we can safely promise, on behalf of the Southern peo- 
ple, that they will laithfully obey the Coustitution and laws of tlie 
United Stales, neat the negio population with kindness and human- 
ity, and fulfil eveiy duty incumbent on peaceful citizens, loyal to the 
Constitution ot then cuuntiy.” 

This paper was signed by General Lee and thirty^- 
one other representative men from nine of the 
Southern States. 

When Mrs. Lee fled from Arling^ton in i86i, she 
left in the house, with her furniture, nearly all the 
heirlooms in silver-plate, china, and ornaments 
brought from Mount Vernon. The Federal admin- 
istration sold the furniture for direct taxes, and con- 
fiscated the Washington relics. The latter were de- 
posited in the Patent Office in the Capital. President 
Johnson gave an order for their return, but Congress 
vetoed this order. When Mrs. Lee petitioned Con- 
gress for the restoration of her property, her request 
was termed by the Committee on Public Buildings 
“ an insult to the loyal people of the United States.’’ 
They still remain in the possession of the United 
States, under the sanction of a virtual bill of at- 
tainder ! The following letters were written by 
General Lee with reference to this matter: 

“ r am sorry [he wrote to James May, on Marcli 12, 1869] to learn 
from your letters, the trouble you have incurred by your kind en- 
deavours to have leslored to Mrs. T.ec certain aiticles taken from Ar- 
lington, and I particularly regret the inconvenience occasioned to 
yourself and Mr. Browning in having been summoned before the in- 
vestigating committee of Congress. I had not supposed that the sub- 
ject would have been considered of .such importance, and had I 
conceived the view taken of it by Congres.s, I should have ilis.suade<l 
Mrs. Lee from making the application. But I thought that there 
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would not only have been no olijection to restoring to her family 
relics bequeathed her by her father, now that the occasion for their 
seizure had passed, but that the government would thus be relievc<l 
of their disposition. As Congiess has, however, forbidden their res- 
toration, she must submit, and I beg that you will give yourself no 
further concern about the matter. . . 

“ . . . I do not see what my character had to do with their 

restoration, for whatever fault may be attributed to me, Mrs. Lee is 
in no way to blame foi it ; and if by your indorsation of me, you 
meant that I am not antagonistic to the government, or hostile to the 
Union, you weie certainly correct 

“ In refcience [letter to Geo. W Jones, March 22] to certain arti- 
cles which were taken from Arlington, Mis r^ee is indebted to our 
old friend, Ga[)t. James May for the Older fioni the late administra- 
tion for their rcstoiation to her. Congress, however, passed a rcso- 
luticm foibidding their return. They were valuable to her as having 
belonged to her gieat-grandmother [Mrs. George Washington! and 
having been bequeathed to her by her father. But as the country de- 
sires them she must give them up. I hope their presence at the Cap- 
ital will keep in the lenicmbrauce of all Americans the principles and 
virtues of Washington.” 

In tlic same letter he spoke of other affairs in the 
following terms : 

“ I was not in favour of secession and was opposed to war. In fact 
T was for the Constitution and the Union established by our fore- 
fathers. No one now is more in favour of that Union and that Con- 
stitution, and as far as I know, it is that for which the vSouth has all 
along contended ; and if restored, as I trust they will be, I am sure 
there will be no truer supporters of that Union and that Constitution 
than the Southern people. . . . Present my kindest regards to 

your brave sons who aided in our struggle for wState rights and Con- 
stitutional government. We failed, but in the good providence of 
God, apparent failure often proves a blessing. I trust it may eventu- 
ate so in this instance,” 


General Lce*s modest salary of three thousand 
dollars wa.s sufficient for a man with habits of such 
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simplicity. When an effort was made to increase his 
remuneration, liis refusal to accept was thus ex- 
pressed: “ I already receive a lar^^er amount from 
the colle^^e than my services are worth/’ When the 
trustees settled upon him and his family the presi- 
dent’s house and a liberal annuiL>% he declined them ; 
after his death, his wife ratified for herself this action 
of her husband. Several times tlie offer was made 
him of lar^e remuneration to serve as president of 
different commercial organisations, but all these offers 
he declined. When certain eulogistic verses were 
pressed upon him, he answered thus: 

“ T feel that I have no claim to such ohhition, and have a j.»eneral 
disinclination to l)e bioiight betore the public without j^ood and 
buftlcient reason.’' 

To an ambitious female author he sent this mes- 
sage : 

“ I am sensilde of the implied comjdiment in your proposal to 
write a history of my life. I shouhl be hapi»y to sec you in lA‘xin'4- 
ton, hut iKJt on the cm rand you piopose, f<»r I know of nothini* good 
I could tell of mybclf, and I fear I should not like to say any evil.” 

Now and then General Lee’s quiet luimoiir would 
manifest itself, and his love for children seemed to 
grow more intense. The following letter to his 
daughter gives us a glimpse of him in the winter of 
1867; 

. . We are getting on in the usual way. Agnes lakes 

good care of us, and is always Ihoughtiul and atkMitive. Il is very 
cold. The ground is covered with six inches o( snow, and tlie moun- 
tains, as far as the eye can reach, elevate theii white crests as monu- 
ments of winter. I must leave to your sisteis a de.scription of all the 
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gaycties, and also an account of tlie ‘ Reading Clid) ' As far as 1 can 
it a great institution for the discussion of apples and chest- 
nuts, but is (juite innocent of the pleasures of literature. 

Our leline companions are ilouiishing Young Baxtoi is grow- 
ing in giacefiilness and favoui, and gives cat-like evidences of futuie 
wtulh. lie indulges in llic iashionablc coloiu of ‘ moonlight on the 
lake* — appaiently a dingy hue of the kitchen — and is stiictly aris- 
tociatie in appeal anee and conduct. 'Tom, sui named the ‘ Nippei,’ 
(rom the mannei in which he slaughters oiii enemies the rats and 
mice, is admiretl toi his gravity and sobiiety, as well as his stiict at- 
tention to the piusuits of his lace. 'Fhey both feel your absence 
solely. I'lavellei and Custis are both well, and pursue their usual 
dignilied gait and habits. . . 

Lee ^t^ave much anxious thought to the moral and 
religious training of the students in the college. Ilis 
devout ])ersonal piety increased with his years, and 
his prayers were continually offered in behalf of those 
committed to his charge. He said with much 
emotion : 

“I shall be disappointed, — T shall fail in the leading object that 
brought me heie, unless these young men all become consistent 
Christians.” 

At length the end drew nigh. Since the cam- 
paign of itS63, Lee had been troubled with rheuma- 
tism in the region of the heart. In September, 
I<S68, he wrote to his son, ** My life is very uncer- 
tain.'’ In October, 1869, the rheumatic trouble 
became more acute, and in March, 1870, he wrote as 
follows : 

My health has been so feeble this winter that I am only waiting 
to see the elTect of the opening spring before lelinquishing my pres- 
ent position. I am admonished by my feelings that my years of 
labour are nearly over and my inclinations point to private life,’* 
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In this same month, accompanied by his daughter 
Agnes, he sought the mild climate of Georgia. On 
the trip southward he paid a visit to the grave of his 
daughter Annie, at Warrenton, in North Carolina. 
Of this visit he wrote : 

•*I have always promised myself to go, and I think if 1 am 10 
accomplish it I have no time to lose. I wish to witness hci quiet 
sleep, with her tleai hands crossed over her breast, as it were, in mute 
prayer, undisturbed by her distance from us, and to feci that her 
pure spirit is roaming in bliss in the land of the blessed. 

From the city of Savannah he wrote as follows, 
on April 1 8 : 

“ We visited Cumberland Island, and Agnes decorated my fathers 
grave with beautiful fresh flowers. I presume it is the last time I 
shall be able to pay it my tribute of respect. The cemetery is un- 
harmed and the graves aie in good ordei, though the house of 
‘ Dungeness ’ lias been burned and the island devastated. I hope I 
am better. I know that I am stronger, but I still have tbo pain in 
my chest whenever I walk. I have felt it, too, occasionally recently 
when quiescent.” 

September 28, 1870, after a day of arduous 
labours, he stood at his table to ask God's blessing 
upon the evening meal. Not a syllabic fell from his 
lips and he sank into a chair. The pain in the chest 
had wellnigh completed its fatal work. The family 
continued to watch at his bedside with tender min- 
istrations; from day to day they indulged the hope 
that the beloved husband and father would yet be 
spared. The heart of the entire people of the South 
ascended to Heaven with the petition that his days 
might be prolonged. But he knew that the end 
was at hand. His mind was clear and the look of 
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peace was upon his face. In the closing houir. 
the great spirit, like that of the dying Jackson, 
seemed to visit a^ain the field of battle. His last 
words were these: “Tell Hill he must come up ! ” 
At half-past nine o’clock on the morning of October 
12, 1870, Robert E. Lee entered into glory ever- 
lasting. His body lies in the mausoleum erected 
at the rear of the college chapel, and beside him 
are laid his wife and his daughter Agnes. Above 
the tomb, and visible from the chapel hall, is Valen- 
tine’s recumbent marble figure of Lee the soldier 
taking his rest, with his sword sheathed at his side 
and his martial cloak around him. Beneath the 
creeping ivy in this quiet abode reposes all that is 
mortal of him who abides in the hearts of his coun- 
trymen as ideal soldier and as perfect man. 
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A Series of biographical studies of the lives and work 
of a number of representative historical characters about 
whom have gathered the great traditions of the Nations 
to which they belonged, and who have been accepted, in 
many instances, as types of the several National ideals. 
With the life of each typical character will be presented 
a picture of the National conditions surrounding him 
during his career. 
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